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WHEN SPENDING IS ECONOMY 


< Tia our lives 


we have been advised to economize 
—not necessarily to spend nothing, 
but to spend wisely. So most of us 
have learned the lesson of economy 
in money matters. 9 Economy is 
more important in the use of time. 
Part of our waking hours belongs 
to others—to employers, to family, 
to friends—but a part belongs 
rightly to ourselves, to be re- 
spected, guarded, and invested as 
deliberately and wisely as dollars. 
92 Education is a safe investment 
because it can not be lost in spec- 
ulation. It is not subject to market 
changes. It is ours to enjoy for the 
rest of our lives. A trained and 
skillful mind is the best known pro- 
tection during business depression; 
and training prepares us also to 
reap the benefits during business 
recovery. In proportion to its costs 
education yields the best dividends 
in money and in those satisfactions 
and enjoyments known as cultural 
advantages. % The facilities of 
Columbia University are offered 
you to help you invest your own 
time wisely and profitably. Here is 
a. partial list‘ of subjects available 
for study at home. 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses 
in the Following Subjects : 


Accounting 
Agriculture 

American Government 
Applied Grammar 
Banking 


Business Administration 


Business English 
Business Law 
Business Organization 
Business Psychology 
Chemistry tHe? Y 
Child Psychology 
Classics 
Contemporary Novel 
Corporation Finance 
Drafting 

Economics 

English Composition 
English Literature 
Essay Writing 

Fire Insurance 
Foremanship 

French 

Geometry. 

German 

Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 

High School Courses 
History 


Interior Decoration 
Investments 
Italian 


Juvenile Story Writing 


Latin °; 

Library Service 
Literature 
Machine Design 


Magazine Article Writing 


Marketing 
Mathematics 
Personnel 

Administration 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Playwriting 
Poetry 
Psychology 
Public Health 
Public Speaking 
Real Estate 
Religion 
Secretarial Studies 
Selling 


Short Story Writing 


Sociology 

Spanish 

Stenography 
Typewriting 
World Literature, étc. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY, Home Study Department, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subjects: 


Name 


Street and Number 


pee pays in so 


many ways that the mere announce- 
ment that dependable university 
training is available to everyone 
should be sufficient, yet many post- 
pone starting. They are convinced 
of its desirability but delay under- — 
taking the work. They realize its 


value but put off the decision—so 


_ long in many instances that nothing 


but regret remains. 9¢ Through 
personal correspondence with in- 
terested, capable members of our 
regular teaching staff you can mas- 
ter in proportion to your effort and 
ability many interesting subjects 
that should help you, and bring to 
you pleasure in social or business 


- life.3@The fees for Columbia Home 


~ Study courses are arranged to cover 


the cost of preparing and teaching 
well the subjects that are offered. 
Payment of tuition may be spread 
over a period of months if desired. 
98 If the partial list herewith does 
not include subjects you wish, 
write us without any feeling of 
obligation. Members of our staff 
may be able to suggest a course or 


program of study that you will 


enjoy. % A bulletin showing a 
complete list of home study 
courses will be sent upon request. 
In addition to the general Uni- 
versity courses this bulletin in- 
cludes courses that cover complete 
high school and college prepara- 
tory training. 
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The L.I. D. Lecture Series 


Became “Thought in Action” headquarters in 28 American cities where for eight successive 
weeks this winter L.I.D. lecturers, our circuit riders, thoughtful and vigorous, delivered lec- 
tures and led discussions n New England, in the South, in the Middle-West and in the Middle 
Atlantic States. 


The cities which carried on an L.I.D. lecture series in 1932 were: 


ALBANY DETROIT New BRUNSWICK RICHMOND 
ANN ARBOR GRAND Rapips New Haven SCHENECTADY 
Boston HARTFORD NorTHAMPTON SPRINGFIELD 
BUFFALO HUNTINGTON PATERSON SYRACUSE 
CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA Troy 
CoLUMBUS LANCASTER PROVIDENCE Utica 
DayTON LYNCHBURG READING WORCESTER 


PUT YOUR CITY ON THE LIST IN 1933! 


In addition to citizens’ committees, the local groups which cooperated to bring to their 
communities the eight week L.I.D. lecture series included: 


CENTRAL Laspor UNion, CHurcH Leacur For INDUSTRIAL Democracy, CoLLEGE LiperaL CLups, 
CoLLEGE WoMEN’s CLus, COMMUNITY CHURCH, COUNCIL OF JEWISH WoMEN, COUNCILS oF RELIGION, 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION, HicH ScHooL Women’s C tue, 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENTS OF THE Y. W. C. A., INTER-RaciAL Discussion Group, LEAGUE oF WoMEN 
Voters, Loca, CHAPTERS OF THE L. I. D., NATIONAL AssN. FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLoRED PEOPLE, 
New EncLanp Councit or Y. M. C. A., Soctatist Party, TRapDE Union AssEMBLY, UNITARIAN Lay- 
MEN’s LEAGUE, WOMEN’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM, WoMEN’s TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE, WORKMEN’S Circle, Y.M.H.A. 


Now Is the Time to Plan 


We offer two programs for January and February 1933: 


{ PROGRAM I PROGRAM II 


1. The American Scene 1932 1. The Heritage of the Frontier 
2. Breaking the Breadlines ME Rdacation  Dmiied 

Unemployment—A Problem with a Solution Nehoolee Pres eds 
3. Trends in the Labor Movement ; 

eae he 3 3. Men and Machines 
Organization of the Unskilled bane 
Industrial Unions vs. Craft Unions Concentratromary snductry 
; ; 4. The New Proletariat 


4. What Price Power? ; ; 
Public Utilities and Public Ownership White Collars and Ph.D’s. 
. Men and Land 


5. Men and Land 
Taxes—Farmers—Rents 


Taxes—Farmers—Rents 
6. Behind the Bank Failures . The Literature of Revolt 
. National Security 


Socialization of Credit 
Building for Peace 


7. America in an Interdependent World 
8. The Program for Action . 4 New Philosphy for a New Age 


oO, Sa Cy. AA 


Our speakers are experts. During the current season the following went circuit riding: 


OscAR AMERINGER ABRAHAM EPSTEIN PAuL HUTCHINSON WILLIAM L. NUNN 


Mary GILSON 
Joun H. Gray 
WILLIAM HABER 
Powers HApcoop 
ELsIE HARPER 
ABRAM Harris 


DEVERE ALLEN. 
ForRREST BAILEY 
ANDREW BIEMILLER 
PAUL BLANSHARD 
KARL BORDERS 
Leroy BOWMAN 


JouHN IsE 

Joun C. KENNEDY 
MAYNARD KRUEGER 
Harry W. LAIDLER 
WILLIAM LEISERSON 
J. B. MATTHEWS 


WILLIAM PICKENS 
Ira REID 
CLARENCE SENIOR 
NORMAN THOMAS 
CARL THOMPSON 
B. C. VLADECK 


CoLsTON WARNE 
Louis WALDMAN 
THERESA WOLFSON 


HusBerT C, HERRING 
JessE H. Hoimes 


A. J. Muste 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


MCALISTER COLEMAN 
GeEorGE L. CoLLins 


Write at Once 
to 
L.I. D. LECTURE SERIES 
League for Industrial Democracy 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 
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PRICELESS 


Wuat price on a doctor’s midnight directions, 

-on the swift response of the fire department, 
on the relief of anxiety, the cementing of 
friendship, the unexpected greeting after 
a long silence? 

What price on speed in business, on the 
smooth running of a household, on leisure or 
rest without neglect of duty, on shelter in a 
day of storm? 

How can any one say what the telephone 
is worth to you? We set a value on such visi- 
ble, physical things as wires, poles, switch- 
boards, instruments, operation. We set a price 
on telephone service based on what it costs us 
to render it and to assure its continued growth. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


a 


are the voices of those we love 


WHAT PRICE COULD BE SET ON THE VOICE AND 
Peecrnee OF A LITTLE CHILD A THOUSAND MILES 
AWAY? WHAT PRICE ON THE BRIEF AND REASSURING 
PHRASE, “WE’RE ALL WELL”? WHAT PRICE ON A 


HUNDRED WORDS BETWEEN SEPARATED LOVERS? 


These considerations are fairly exact. But they 
have little relation to the actual worth of the 
telephone in your home or office. That is fre- 
quently a thing of the spirit and cannot be 
measured in terms of money. 

When you buy telephone service you buy 
the most nearly limitless service the world 
affords. Because of it you receive the thoughts 
and emotions of other people and express your 
own thoughts and emotions to them. There 
are no hindering handicaps of time or distance, 
place or circumstance. For a few pennies a day, 
you move out of your own little corner in 
the kingdom of ideas and are free to range 
where you will. 
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The Gist of It 


NE of the first to stir the public imagination with 

the planning idea, Mr. Cuase here brings it 

home to the “average American” (page 566). 

Expert accountant and director of Consumers’ 
Research, Inc., he is best known as author of Men and 
Machines and of Mexico. Survey Graphic readers have 
had the ground broken for this number by two earlier 
articles by Mr. Lorwin—A Five Year Plan for the 
World (December) and The Origins of Economic Plan- 
ning (February). After holding various college and 
university posts, he is now a member of the staff of Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C., (page 569). So too 
is Mr. LuBin (page 573), whose first-hand inquiry for 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor was a 
feature of our special number (six months before the 
stock-market crash) on Unemployment and Ways Out 
(April 1929). 

Formerly on the faculty of the Amos Tuck School of 
Administration and Finance at Dartmouth, Mr. PErson 
is managing director of the Taylor Society (page 579), 
our ranking exponent of scientific management. Mr. 
BRUERE edited our Giant Power number (March -1924), 
which, like this, foraged along borderlands of social and 
economic life (page 583). Mr. HILLMANn (page 586) is 
general president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America and was the recipient of the medal and 
award of the Harmon Foundation for distinguished 
social achievement. Mr. KENDALL (page 592) is presi- 
dent of the Kendall Company, with nine plants in six 
states. Mr. LINDEMAN (page 595) of the staff of the New 
York School of Social Work has been deep in a survey of 
employment management in sequence to his earlier stud- 
ies of agricultural cooperation. The Survey Graphic 
for February carried Mr. Harp’s companion article, 
Ingots and Doles, showing the human breakdown 
through unemployment of the present scheme of steel 
production. Here (page 600) he strikes out for a better 
Wway—just as years ago his Making Steel and Killing 
Men was a harbinger of safety engineering and work- 
men’s compensation Jaws. Consulting engineer in Man- 
agement in Philadelphia, Mr. Cooke was director of the 
Giant Power Commission of Pennsylvania and is a mem- 
ber of the Power muon ey of the State of New York 
(page 607). : 

After study and research in economic. geography, 
foreign trade, world politics and economic geology here 
and “abroad, Mr. Frey (page 612) is now chief of the 
Petroleum Section of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce in Washington. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
is a*member of the board of Survey Associates, professor 
of public law at Columbia University and director of the 
Legislative Drafting Research Fund (page 616). Director 
of industrial studies for the Russell Sage Foundation, Miss 
vAN KLEECK (page 618) is vice-chairman of the Inter- 
national Industrial Relations Association, which called 
the World Social Economic Congress at Amsterdam last 
summer. Mr. NEuURATH, director of the Social Economic 
Museum in Vienna (page 621), has recently been called 
to Moscow to introduce the system of graphic representa- 
tion that has beaten a pathway to his door. 


This special number has been a cooperative enterprise. 
We are indebted to Miss van Kleeck and Mrs. Brenner 
for its inception a year ago, and to Lucius R. Eastman, 
president of Survey Associates, who arranged an all-day 
conference last spring at which plans were laid. The 
editor acknowledges the collaboration of the entire board 
and staff and especially of three associates—Beulah 
Amidon, his colleague in handling the project through- 
out, Florence Loeb Kellogg, in illustrating and Helen 
Mears in producing the number. The Hard inquiry was 
made possible by our Cabot Fund; and the caliber of the 
number itself by contributions of ideas, work, manu- 
scripts and money. 
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FROZEN ASSETS | BY DIEGO RIVERA 


The strata of our industrial civilization as seen by the great Mexican painter: skyscrapers, flophouse and bank vault 
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When We Choose to Plan 


E have thought of this special number as 
a mooring-mast such as cities set. up to in- 
vite Zeppelins down to earth. To many an 
American, national planning has seemed a 
balloon-like idea, a Russian invention or a 
puffed out theory, its proponents as crazy as 
ur grandfathers thought Darius: Green and his flying-ma- 
hine. But a generation that licks air-mail stamps as matters 
f course is rightly curious as to a scheme of social-economic 
‘vitation that might help get us out of the mud and keep us 
at. So we have tried to see what the planning idea looks 
ke against the American landscape—littered these three 
fnters running with foundered vehicles of an older order. 
Now at the world conference on planning last summer 
: Amsterdam, Russian economists met for the first time 
ith their contemporaries from otherwheres. Six Soviet 
Xperts put forward their six best feet. As the discussion 
vent forward we were all very much impressed with their 
ractical grasp and collective zeal; and there was no dodging 
ne fact that theirs was a country not scotched by unemploy- 
vent. But they left us with two horns of a dilemma. “You 
an’t plan and control production,’ they said, “without 
S5mmon ownership and without the elimination of private 
rofit.” “You can’t do it without sacrificing liberty and 
litiative,” protested political idealists of another stamp. 


~ O our number starts with Chase—to whom planning of- 

fers hope for recapturing control over our own lives; 
nd with Lorwin, who assures us that “planning may start 
t the point where we are today.” It was Lorwin who 
diced the hope of the Westerners at Amsterdam. Here 
e sets forth how planning, both philosophically and prac- 
cally, can ‘be made at home in the United States; and here, 
; a beginning, Lubin exhibits the dishevelment to which 
ick of planning has brought us and interprets the LaFollette 
ill for a National Economic Council. This provides for 
new order of research and—for research for a new order in- 
far as it lays down an experimental framework for con- 
srting plans and action, industry by industry. Meanwhile 
1 a recent referendum the United States Chamber of Com- 
ierce has by overwhelming vote adopted the Harriman 
sport which looks to private initiative for such a set-up. 
‘here is a common organic principle in both projects which 


may afford ground for rapprochement; they divide in their 
approaches and objectives and especially—by implication— 
in their fears. Clearly, planning has been employed as an 
implement for Communism in revolutionary Russia; it might 
here; equally clearly it might here or elsewhere become a 
Frankenstein—a huge mechanism of corporate control in a 
land of deflated citizenship. Questions of purpose and moti- 
vation are sharply raised by many of our contributors. For 
the most part they break with precedents and proposals for 
restricting production to market demand. They would start 
at the other end—how to enhance consumption. They would 
work toward another goal—how to fortify and raise our 
standards of living. And begin—by ending unemployment. 


HREE articles give the thrust of creative imagination, 

up from our new world experience. Scientific manage- 
ment comes forward with its techniques through Person; 
business enterprise offers its Swope plan (appraised by 
Bruére) ; labor, the constructive leadership of Hillman. 

The planning idea is next brought down to four great 
segments of American industry. Kendall shows its thwarted 
first steps in textiles; Lindeman, its application to the in- 
stallation of dial telephones; Hard casts his lance at the old 
habit-pattern of production for market in steel; and Cooke 
flood-lights an electrical future when the rank and file of 
consumers come into their own. 

This brings us to certain basic considerations—the natural 
resources which must buttress our planning (Frey); the 
legal fabric through which we must find our way (Chamber- 
lain) ; and that security for livelihood (Miss van Kleeck) 
which is bound up in regularization of employment and 
which must be conserved if democracy is to keep its footholds. 

Neurath spreads our horizons, and sets our American situ- 
ation off against a world in want, which has yet to organize 
the strength of the earth for the use of men. And in a 
curtain call, Miss Amidon’s imagery of pioneer days sug- 
gests the question that has come to all of us in handling this 
piece of editorial exploration: In some new and modern in- 
carnation, can the old American dream of opportunity for all 
become the goal of American planning? Nothing less uni- 
versal than that can supply it with a motor; nothing short 
of an urge that sweeps us into a common adventure will 


make it go. Peek, 
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You and | and the Big Idea 


By STUART CHASE 


NUMBER of people are desirous of cross- 
ing the ocean. Indeed they must cross. 
Among them are many talented technicians 

but no chief engineer. 
Everybody sets to work to provide the 
necessary transportation. One group secures 
a stout wooden hull and patches it, not very evenly, with 
heavy steel plates. Another group prepares a monstrous 
great engine of the very latest design and thermal efficiency. 
Another puts on a cute little propeller, 1880 model. An- 
other works with enthusiasm on a huge steam siren. Another 
group installs the pumps according to secret formula; an- 
other wires the ship with eighty-seven searchlights, all com- 
plete. The group providing the fuel hesitates between coal, 
oil and wood, ultimately deciding to take aboard all three. 
Most of it is subsequently thrown overboard. ‘The mast 
brigade erects the tallest spar known in marine history 
equipped with a hoisting device for the elevation and wonder 
of the passengers. The charge per elevation is one dollar. 

The culinary division specializes pretty heavily on caviar 
and champagne, but has more-cereals aboard than it knows 
what to do with. The stateroom division specializes in 
suites de luxe, but takes justifiable pride in a bathroom and 
an electric refrigerator every ten feet. There is an elegant 
swimming pool, but not enough bunks. 

Nobody remembers the life boats. 

The expedition has a political leader, but no technical 
captain and staff, no bridge, no conning tower, no signal 
system to the engine room, no organized tricks at the wheel. 
The purser and his men occasionally give the latter a twirl, 
but mostly they are too busy selling tickets at the mast head. 
The political leader devotes himself to shaking hands with 
the passengers and chucking babies under the chin. 

As the ship leaves the dock, the several groups groom 
their several specialties with the utmost enthusiasm. ‘The 
efficiency of any one group is frequently incredible. ‘The 
engine whirls magnificently, indeed so magnificently that 
the poor little propeller breaks a blade. The siren brigade 
lets off such a blast that, like Mark Twain’s Mississippi 
river steamboat, it stops the engine. "The pumps revolve 
madly with nothing as yet to work upon. The searchlights 
—though it is still broad day—get the jump on the electric 
ranges, and the cooks have no means of warming the soup. 
As no course has been set the rudder drifts where it will. 
Occasional collisions with harbor traffic are unavoidable. 

Once and again, for a few blissful hours, the several 
crews purely by accident so regulate their specialties that a 
rough correlation is achieved, and a little headway made. 
Sometimes there is almost enough hot soup to go around, 
and all the passengers congratulate themselves on their 
progress. ‘The political leader delivers a stirring address in 
the main saloon, prophesying bunks and soup for everybody, 
smiling seas and a record passage. The travelers emerge 
on deck, and in a frenzy of optimism, all try to mount the 
mast at once. Dollar tickets are bid up to five dollars, ten 
dollars. One great-hearted fellow orders the swimming pool 
to be filled with champagne. 


At this point, alas, the stokers so furiously ply the boile: 
with inappropriate fuels that the crank-shaft snaps. Pa 
sengers are shaken from the masthead and some of the! 
seriously injured. Presently—and inevitably—all the crew 
are out of step again. At the moment the ship is revolvin 
in circles with a nasty gale coming on. 


F my analogy is a fair one, the answer is as evident 1 
you as it is to me. A planless national economy if it 

to avoid disaster must give way to a planned economy. TI 
ship must be docked and redesigned. It must be recor 
structed according to a unified engineering scheme, which 
mindful of the number of passengers to be carried, and tl 
proper relationship of fuel to engine to propeller to pumj 
to siren to galley ranges to power requirements generalh 
It is only too obvious, furthermore, that an intelligent marir 
engineer cannot allow a siren so loud as this one, a mast s 
high, or a searchlight battery so dazzling. The ship aft 
all has to cross the ocean. For that it needs a good pre 
peller far more than ballyhoo. Also, it demands a connir 
tower, a trained technical staff and a good seaman at tl 
wheel, far more than speeches in the main saloon. 

If we are going to have a mechanical civilization—an 
we have so elected—we have got to control it. It canne 
be allowed to drift aimlessly without ultimately wreckir 
us. A handicraft culture needs neither design nor technic 
operation; its economic security is guaranteed, save for ac 
of God, by food and shelter from its neighboring fields. Bi 
a great sprawling machine culture, where a million co; 
wheels must mesh if food is to be forthcoming, must, in m 
opinion, either plan or some day go to smash. 

The billion wild horses of mechanical power have broug! 
us certain manifest assets, and promise us, if they can | 
tamed, many more. ‘These assets include: 


HicHer Livinc STANDARDS. 

SHORTER WorkKING Hours. 

A DeEctINE In Harp, SLtoccinc PuysicaL LABor. 

BetrerR PHysicAL HEALTH. GREATER LONGEVITY. 

A Faunce BirtHrate. Lower INrant Mortatity. 

Less SupersTiTION. AN INCREASE IN SCIENTIFIC ATTITUE 

Less Puysicat, Cruetty than in the handicraft age. 

Less FEAR AND HATRED OF THE ALIEN, as the engines 
transportation and communication knit the world more close’ 


These assets form an impressive beginning, but the presei 
depression, a phenomenon impossible in a handicraft societ 
hardly allows us to rest on our laurels. The liabilities a 
equally imposing, and at the moment the world balance 
in the red. Regard the schedule, and measure its total ir 
pact against that of the assets: 


MECHANIZED WARFARE, which gave us a red balance in 19 
and promises neatly to end Western civilization in the ne 
world conflict, the airplane and the gas bomb providing t 
terminal facilities. 

THE FAntTAstiC WASTE OF Our Natura Resources d 
to uncorrelated machine production. 

SoctaL STANDARDIZATION. ‘The dreariness of Main Street. 

Tue Tempo or Mopern Livine. Fifty per cent of all he 
pital beds are occupied by persons suffering from nervous d 
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TECHNOLOGICAL UNEMPLOYMENT. A total firing rate which 
promises to exceed the total hiring rate, due to the march of 
the machine. The violence of this liability is unaffected by 
periods of so-called prosperity. 

THE OVER-SPECIALIZATION OF LABOR AND OF PRODUCTION 
which the machine age has brought. Uncorrelated, highly spe- 
cialized economic activity has led to the downs of the business 
cycle, overproduction, cyclical unemployment (which we sufter 
from chiefly today), the scandalous neglect of agriculture as 
against industry in the last generation, the failure of the credit 
structure to keep up with the engineer; we cannot buy back 
what we can so readily make. Too much wheat and not enough 
bread; too many shoe factories and not enough shoes. Today 
this liability leads to collapsing banks, breadlines, malnutrition, 
starvation and the very real threat of mob violence. 


Behind the shoulder of nearly every man and woman in 
the Republic stand the ghosts of economic insecurity. Day and 
night they whisper: ‘How long is your job to last? What 
is going to happen to you in your old age? When will a 
machine or a merger displace you? When will your bank fail? 
How long will your income be forthcoming? How can you 
further abase yourself to hold your position?” A handi- 
craft people, have ghosts galore, but not these ghosts. Per- 
haps they are the most terrible ghosts that have ever 
wracked mankind. 

The liabilities stand ready to crush the assets altogether, 
failing an early reconstruction of the economic ship. 


HE bulk of the liability schedule can be liquidated 

through economic planning within our own frontiers, 
but one, perhaps the most threatening of all can be stopped 
only by world planning and agreement. I refer to mecha- 
nized warfare. 

To redesign the ship, to cast a society primarily acquisi- 
tive into one primarily functional, will never be accomplished 
without fresh and vigorous thought, and the abandonment 
of many slogans which now pass for thought. The corpora- 
tion executive who calls most loudly for less government in 
business is the first to board a train for Washington shouting 
for a higher tariff—the most sublime interference of: the 
state with trade which the modern world knows. To such 
phrases as “rugged imdividualism,” “the octopus of Wall 
Street,” “free competition,” “less government in business,” 
“the dole,” “Bolshevism” the reaction, on the part of mil- 
lions of our fellow citizens, is as automatic and unthinking 
as the knee jerk. 

Yet what is it (to split one of these slogans open) that is 
crucifying individualism, in its best sense, today? It is that 
same ghost of economic insecurity which turns us into yes 
men by the army corps. It is important that we see just 
how many of our personal aches and problems come from the 
chaotic organization of the ship we sail in. Let us go back 
to the machine age liabilities and put them in personal terms: 


Every one of us may expect his own life to be vastly more 
disorganized in the next war than it was in the last, even if he 
does not lose it entirely by poison gas dropped from the air. 

We suffer already in high prices for coal and gas, in droughts 
caused by reckiess lumbering, and when the reserves of natural 
resources drop still lower, we shall suffer more. 

We are enervated and bored by the deadly sameness of our 
towns and our society. 

Our nerves are strained by noise and speed, and our safety 
menaced whenever we drive or walk on a motor road. 

Every day we are high-pressured by salesmen and adver- 
tisers, who often succeed in misleading if not cheating us. 

Our very amusements grow staler from being commercial- 
ized. We cannot play as we used to. 


Many of us are deadened by meaningless jobs. If we work 
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in factories we may go mad screwing the same bolt a thousand 
times a day. a 
We are constantly losing our jobs to mergers, machines, stop | 
watches, new chemicals. | 
We have no security left—for employment, for our old age, 
even for our savings. a 
All of these ailments which hurt you and me, either now 
or presently, come directly or indirectly from a hit and miss 
economy, and could be greatly alleviated, if not cured, by 
intelligent planning. You and I have a large stake in that 
planning; every man and woman in the country has a stake. 
For some of us it is a life or death matter, if we only knew it. 


F we really want to meet the challenge we are peculiarly 
I fortunate in the United States—as against England, for 
instance. We can feed ourselves from our own soil. We 
have the natural resources, despite their shocking waste to 
date, we have the skilled engineers, the magnificent technical 
plant, the laboratories, the research bureaus; above all the 
able and vital population, to work out a national plan for a 
safe and prosperous journey into the future. We have an- 
other potential aid, which very few have realized: the | 
economy of abundance, the clear potentiality of high living 
standards for everybody. Previous ages have ever lived in 
an economy of scarcity, with population straining against the 
food supply. Privileged classes in earlier ages, on the prin- 
ciple of self-preservation, have fought savagely for the main- - 
tenance of the status quo. Only bloody revolutions have 
dislodged them. Today, with more than enough to go 
around, their opposition, while we may expect it to be bitter, - 
has no such logical foundation. The volume of goods thrown 
off by a planned society would be sufficient to keep them at 
the luxury level to which all but their sublimest ornaments 
have been accustomed, and still supply abundance for the 
wayfaring man. Psychologically, of course, the point is not 
so clear. ‘The privileged classes may prefer to wreck the 
mechanism rather than give up the relative grandeur of 
super-conspicuous consumption. 

Until a plan is made we cannot do most of the things 
which individual Russians, for instance, can do in accomplish- 
ing their Five-Year Plan. Even when the blueprint is before 
us, Our part will not be like theirs—to strain every nerve to 
produce more goods. We are menaced with overproduction 
as it is. We can not go around salvaging rags and old metal, 
presenting peasants with hens, or even scouting out new 
mineral deposits, like the young Pioneers of Russia. But 
we can school ourselves personally to face a sober future 
without the easy profits and easy escapes of the pioneer 
psychology which has so long survived its excuse for being. 

For our pioneering days in this Republic are over. The 
frontier has been reached and the stream backs up. No longer 
can we bid the young man go West; spear carrying in Holly- 
wood is a career which becomes daily more precarious. The 
great era of something for nothing, of living by the luck of 
our natural resources, draws to its close. It may be that 
the Florida Boom and the Big Bull Market were the last 
two joy-rides of an age that has passed. Or, we may have 
one more rocket of speculation before the final reckoning. 

I do not know. I do know that slogans can no longer 
carry us. We have got to begin to think. We have got to 
discard a lot of mental lumber if we want to run this ship, 
and prevent the liabilities from overwhelming the assets 
altogether—if we want to prevent an epoch, inaugurated 
by James Watt, capable, under functional control, of show- 
ering mankind with blessings, from ending. 


Soyuz photo 
‘They point out three approaches 


to national problems: left, Lenin, 
founder of Soviet Russia; right, 


Underwood 
Mussolini, fascist leader of the 
all-powerful state, and, center, 
symbol of liberty and democracy 
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By LEWIS L. LORWIN 


E in the United States have so over-empha- 
sized the value of change for the sake of 
change, of acceleration for the sake of ac- 
celeration, that we seem to find ourselves 
either driven breathlessly ahead, or dropped 
in the ditch. Under such a planless economy 

as ours has been, where the factors of change are many 
and the resultants are the effects of innumerable individual 
choices and decisions, change seems destined to increase with- 
out a corresponding increase in our capacity to foresee or 
forecast. 

Planning offers us an opportunity to control the rate cf 
economic and social change. But this does not mean that 
it is a device to contract energy or limit outlook. 

On the contrary, philosophically and morally, planning is 
an appeal for an expansion of spirit, for a greater faith in 
the future and in the possibilities of life. It is a call to us 
to shape consciously our personal development, our cities, 
our leisure, our cultural progress, our capacity for action 
and for harmonious adjustment. It is a synthesis of the 
ideas of dynamics and order, of science and imagination, 
which hold out to the twentieth century the promise of a 
great purposive achievement. It is a phase of a new mode 
of feeling life and of living. 

One must view the narrower, though basic problem of 
economic planning in this wider perspective. For the char- 
acter of a planned economy is determined by the larger pur- 


pose of the social plan with which it is combined and which 
supplies its driving power. 

Therefore we may have different types of planning, de- 
pending both upon the goals in view and upon the institu- 
tions devised or proposed for achieving them. Broadly, one 
may distinguish: 

1. The absolute socialist type. 

2. The partial state socialist type exemplified by Soviet 
Russia. 

3. The fascist type foreshadowed in Italy. 

4. The business type, which is being urged in the United 
States and elsewhere by industrialists and financiers. 

5. The social progressive type, which is the subject of my 
interest and of this article, and which, building on the tradi- 
tions and institutions of democracy, offers us new concepts of 
the means and ends of economic life, and new methods of pro- 
moting a steady growth in standards of living. 


It will help us in understanding the portent of these vary- 
ing types first to engage in some elementary definitions. 

A planned economy may, in general terms, be defined as 
a scheme of economic organization in which individual and 
separate plants, enterprises, and industries are treated as co- 
ordinated units of one single system for the purpose of utiliz- 
ing all available resources to achieve the maximum satisfac- 
tion of the people’s needs within a given time. ‘The essen- 
tial features are: the interdependence of all productive units, 
the adjustment of a progressively growing productive mech- 
anism with a progressively rising standard of living, and the 
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existence of some unifying center to direct the system con- 
sciously towards these nationally recognized objectives. 

The contrast between this and our present economic 
method may best be brought out by reference to the process 
of adjusting supply and. demand. Under present conditions, 
supply is determined by a number of units—-smaller or 
larger—operating independently of one another, measuring 
and anticipating effective market demand on the basis of 
prices which will assure maximum individual or corporate 
profits over relatively short periods of time. Economic plan- 
ning produces new terms in relation both to supply and de- 
mand. It aims at maximum possible real demand or the 
actual need of a community at a given time and at given 
levels of national economy. The concept of real need im- 
plies a compromise between what the people would like to 
have and what they can afford in a given state of the indus- 
trial arts, costs being what they are. In relation to supply, 
it contemplates the advance determination of output to meet 
the real demand insofar as is possible on the basis of ration- 
ally used maximum capacity. In other words, the equation 
between supply and demand under economic planning be- 
comes an equation between maximum capacity and maximum 
real need achieved through direct and conscious control. 

This leads to modification of another basic. economic 
process. Consider price as we follow it from the decen- 
tralized industries where competition still holds, through in- 
dustries where a few large corporations practically fix prices 
—though with an eye to. possible competition, to industries 
where monopolistic prices prevail or to areas of industrial 
life where price is regulated by public authority. We find 
that prices, determining profit margins, are the mechanism 
through which the adjustment of supply and demand is 
made and the flow of capital directed. 

But under economic planning, prices would serve pri- 
marily to effect the transfer of goods 
from producer to consumer, and they 


activity. Such planning can make provision for the limita 
tion of conflict between different industries only as it i 
related to a general plan of all economic activity. 

Taking it in its largest sense, rationalization implies ¢ 


- wide application of scientific methods to industrial organiza: 


ton and such a relationship between producers as to enable 
them to apply these methods not only within single plants 
but in a group of plants or in an entire industry. This gen- 
erally has meant the fostering of vertical and horizontal com- 
binations for the purpose of repressing competition and of 
controlling output, market and prices. Spokesmen of ra- 
tionalization have claimed that it means in the long run the 
“right organization” of industry with low prices, high wages, 
and mass prosperity. Rationalization has often worked in 
this direction but it has more often tended to maintain levels 
of prices out of relation to decreasing costs of production. 
Rationalization leaves the question of the coordination of 
different industries unanswered, It is a step in the direction 
of planning by industries which is but one element in a 
system of economic planning. 


O sum up, economic planning is essentially a new 

method of coordinating and balancing production and 
distribution. Instead of leaving such coordination to ex- 
change processes and to the operation of prices and profits, 
it exercises a rational and unified guidance in adjusting avail- 
able capacity to real need. It is clear that economic planning 
in itself does not answer all technical questions of economic 
life. The economic problems of balancing wants against 
wants, of finding the best and most efficient schemes and 
techniques for utilizing natural resources, developing incen- 
tives to work, stimulating the discovery of new knowledge 
and the application of science to economic life remain to 
be solved by special devices. Nor, do we believe, can 
economic planning per se supply rules 
as to the optimum size of a plant, the 


are subject to the control made neces- 
sary by the general purpose of balanc- 
ing capacity and need. They are 
fixed not on the basis of the relation 
between supply and effective demand, 
but on the basis of costs plus what- 
ever surplus may be needed to carry 
out the larger social purpose. 
Economic planning obviously dif- 
fers from laissez-faire and from reg- 
ulated corporate capitalism in respect 


“The latssez-faire of the 
nineteenth century was based 
on a metaphysics of the prov- 
idential guidance of natural 
law. The planning of the 


twentieth century rests on a 
philosophical faith in the 
power of man to provide 
orderly economic and soctal 
change through research and 


best regional organization of indus- 
try, the relative merits of large and 
small farms, the proper relation be- 
tween agriculture and industry, the 
most effective policies in finance. 

In addition to these technical de- 
terminants the character and purpose 
of a planned economy depend on the 
objectives which are the function of 
social planning in the wider sense 
of the term. There is a close inter- 


also to economic guidance. Instead constructive 
of allowing each enterprise to be a 
law unto itself, planning requires all 
units to think in terms of a general economic purpose. In- 
stead of trying to control the operations of corporations 
largely by negative and disrelated rules, planning calls for 
a positive and interrelated system of functions and objectives 
clearly conceived and carried out. 

Economic planning is further to be distinguished from 
technical and industrial planning and from rationalization. 
Technical planning is another name for scientific manage- 
ment within individual plants and enterprises. It is a sub- 
ordinate aspect of economic planning, supplying the neces- 
sary methods for efficient production within each economic 
unit. Industrial planning limits itself to coordinating sup- 
ply and demand within one specialized field of economic 


imagination.” 


relation there, for economic planning 
can become a conscious method of 
operation only when used in connec- 
tion with a clear plan of social purpose and development. 
and when it operates through mechanisms and institutions 
which promote its fundamental principle—the conscious co: 
ordination of expanding productive resources to advancing 
levels of living for all the people. 

As a method, economic planning necessarily aoc social 
purpose and organization, but it lends itself to various social 
uses and institutional forms. If economic planning implied 
that it could be combined only with one social plan or one 
scheme of institutions, there could be but one kind of eco: 
nomic planning. That this is not inherent in the idea i: 
evidenced by the developments in Soviet Russia and by cur- 
rent proposals in other countries. 


We are now ready to consider separately the five types of 
onomic planning I have distinguished: 


I. Absolute Socialist Planning 


A T the extreme end of the scale is what may be called 
‘\. absolute socialist planning. This implies a centralized 
ystem of economic and. social life in which production, con- 
imption, standards of living, and all economic processes are 
tbject to a unified central control and are directly deter- 
ined. Such a scheme must rest on a more or less equali- 
jan mode of living, social ownership of all the means of 
roduction and close supervision by 


oa 


e central authority. In a word it is 
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the trusts, and redistributes the supply of skilled and un- 
skilled labor. 

The dominant features of the Soviet system, the reduction 
of private property to a minimum, the social ownership of 
means of production, the elimination of private profit, and 
the concentration of political power in the hands of a class 
government guided by the Communist party shape the in- 
stitutional procedures of Soviet planning in many ways. They 
help to give the Supreme Council of National Economy its 
wide range of powers. They supply the tests of rationaliza- 
tion or efficiency which must include not only costs of pro- 
duction, quality of product, rapidity 
of capital turnover, but also improve- 
ment in the social and economic con- 


ne traditional socialist ideal which, 
a variety. of forms, has been ad- 

estes for a hundred years and 

vhich still remains the vision of 

nany socialists. 

It need not be emphasized here 

lat no country is in a position at 


resent to contemplate this type of . 


lanning as a practical possibility. In 
act it is likely to be discarded even 


“Planning 1s not a device 
to contract energy or limit 


outlook. It 1s an appeal for. 
an expansion of spirit, a syn- 4. 


thesis of the ideas of dynam- 
ics and order, of science and 
imagination which holds out 
the promise of a great pur- 
posive achievement.” 


dition of the workers, They deter- 
mine the efforts to evolve collective. 
incentives for work by means of such 
devices as socialist emulation, produc- 
tion conferences, medals to the heroes 
of labor, and so on. . 
In evaluating the Soviet planning 
system, one must bear in mind that 
some of its features are the result of 


5 a mode of thought as we come to 
: i more actual experience with 
anning, as the framework of our current economic life. 


Il. Soviet Planning 


HE second type is the system of economic planning of 

the U.S.S.R. which may be called partial state socialist 
fanning. This type does not involve the direct fixing of 
yants or of consumption. ‘The latter are determined in- 
rectly through the process of production and through the 
ecisions of planning authorities to produce one thing and 
ot another. The consumer in Soviet Russia has consider- 
ble freedom in determining the manner in which he wants 
2 spend his income, his desires being limited more by the 
Mortage of goods than by decrees or regulations of the 
uthorities. 

Not only is consumption not planned in Russia, but not 
iil production is subject to planning. There are independ- 
nt small enterprises which are not included in the general 
lanning system and there are large numbers of individual 
easants who carry on agriculture in their own free way. 
“he collectivization movement has not as yet brought agri- 
ulture under the planning system as fully as industry. 

Soviet economic planning at present is thus primarily a 
ystem of production budgeting, which views the entire pro- 
uctive equipment of the country as a unit to be used for 
evelopmental purposes determined by the government. This 
; by all odds one of the biggest tasks of management and 
irection anywhere in the world today. ‘Thousands of fac- 
ties in a variety of industries covering almost the entire 
ange of modern industrial activity are directed on the basis 
f a single financial plan by the Supreme Council of Na- 
ional Economy, aided by many local agencies, and coordi- 
ated with a complex net-work of such institutions as the 
tate Planning Commission, the State Bank, the syndicates 
r combinations, the consumers’ cooperatives, and the various 
mmmissariats. Through these, the Council of Economy di- 
ects the plans and performance of the individual plants, 
istributes credit facilities, fixes prices, limits the profits of 


historic conditions and therefore are 
not inherently determinative. Soviet 
Russia’s very undeveloped economic position supplies the ob- 
jective of rapid industrialization which simplifies and facili- 
tates its planning problem. The low standard of living of 
the Russian population and the reaching out for higher 
standards create an enormous potential market which sim- 
plifies in some measure the problem of adjusting supply and 
demand. There is no fear of overproduction, and there 
won't be for many years to come. The fact that Russia has 
come to planning through a revolution which is modifying 
habits and ways of thinking makes the people more suscept- 
ible to change and to large schemes. And the system of class 
dictatorship upon which the Soviet constitution is based 
tacilitates the utilization of economic sources, though there 
is greater flexibility and freedom in Soviet planning than is 
usually admitted by foreign observers. 


III. Fascist Planning 


HE fascist type of economic planning is based upon the 

ideas of the corporate state and of the supremacy of the 
national good. Fascism insists on the superiority of the na- 
tion over individuals, asserts the political and economic unity 
of the state and the legal equality between employers and 
workers, and assumes the national character of all private 
production. From the fascist point of view, private prop- 
erty and initiative are justified because they are presumably 
the most effective methods for the promotion of national in- 
terests. Production remains, none the less, a national func- 
tion and responsible to the state and subject to control and 
state guidance. The ideas of fascist planning are now being 
worked out in Italy and in some degree among the German 
nationalists. 

The practice, however, is still in its infancy. Italy has laid 
the foundations of economic fascism through the creation 
of syndicates and corporations, and it has applied controls 
in a partial way in agriculture, the electrical industry and 
banking. But Italy has yet to take the decisive step towards 
a planned corporate economy. (Continued on page 636) 
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The New Lead from Capitol Hill 


By ISADOR LUBIN 


HEN the subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Manufactures recently voted fa- 
vorably on S. 2390, the question of national 
economic planning in the United States left 
the realm of theoretical discussion and be- 
came an issue of practical politics. The bill 

‘ould establish a National Economic Council with specific 
owers for fact-finding and recommendation. Not only is 
thus an important first step but in its approach to the 
seans for controlling industrial fluctuations, it breaks away 
-om the stereotyped idea of restricted production in the 
irection of enhanced consumption. The measure has there- 
bre within it the seeds of a radical change in our economic 
ttitudes and procedures. 
The genesis of the bill goes back to the closing days of 
ne Seventy-First Congress whose demise last spring Amer- 
-an business awaited with bated breath so that “industry 
night be freed of the fears of further legislative action and 
mce more be allowed to solve its own problems.” It was 
fen that Senator LaFollette submitted a bill (S. 6215) 
roposing a national economic council and secured the passage 
* a Senate resolution authorizing the Committee on Manu- 
setures of which he was chairman to hold hearings after 
@journment.* 

The council, with powers of subpoena and research, was 

+ be composed of fifteen members to be appointed by the 
‘resident and approved by the Senate from lists “submitted 
y groups of associations and organizations representing the 
idustrial, financial, agricultural, transportation, and labor 
iterests of the United States.” Its functions were to: 
1) keep advised with respect to general economic and busi- 
ess conditions in the United States; (2) consider problems 
Fectine the economic situation of the United States and its 
tizens; (3) endeavor to formulate proposals looking to the 
lution of such problems; (4) make reports to the Congress, 
ogether with recommendations for necessary legislation and 
er other action; (5) from 


‘me to time as it deems ad- 
isable, submit reports dealing 


question to be answered was: How far could an economic 
council be effective in preventing or ameliorating future in- 
dustrial depressions? American business, it was evident, had 
been thinking primarily in terms of restricting output as the 
means for stabilizing American industry. That is the coming- 
out place not only of the widely accepted Swope Plan but 
of the report of the Committee on the Continuity of Busi- 
ness and Employment of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Senator LaFollette and his advisors, 
however, were interested in knowing whether the emphasis 
should not be shifted: Could the consumptive power of our 
citizens be raised to the point where it would equal our 
productive capacity? And, if.so, how could we make a 
beginning? 

The list of witnesses as finally drawn up included 
outstanding bankers, industrialists, engineers, economists, 
statisticians, trade-association executives and labor leaders. 
The hearings were not to be merely opportunities for them 
to read prepared statements for the edification of the press. 
What the Committee wanted was information. Consider- 
able time, therefore, was devoted to assembling material 
bearing upon the history and experience of the invited wit- 
nesses. By a study of their public utterances and writings 
light was thrown on their fundamental attitudes toward 
industrial and social problems. When finally they appeared 
before the Committee each session began with a carefully 
worked out program of questions for the day’s examination. 


N determining the need for economic planning a factual 
] picture was needed of the economic trends before and dur- 
ing the business slump. This task was assigned to E. A. Golden- 
weiser, director of the most important of the official economic 
and statistical organizations in Washington—the Division 
of Research ‘and Statistics of the Federal Research Board— 
and to Laurence H. Sloan, vice-president of the largest and 

most widely known private 


7ith particular economic ques- 
ions, together with its rec- 
mmendations, to the Presi- 
ent, to the Congress, and to 
he appropriate economic asso- 
iations and organizations in- 
erested in such questions. 


Nine months were avail- 
ble before the new Con- 
tess to mobilize witnesses 
nd take testimony. Various 
conomists were consulted 
s to the type of evidence 
hat should be collected. It 
vas agreed that the primary 


1The other members of the sub- 
ommittee charged with this task 
rere Senator H. D. Hatfield of 
Vest Virginia and Senator Morris 
heppard of Texas. 


S. 2390 1s an outcrop of the hard times and 
the imaginative leadership of the senator whose 
name tt bears, Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., of 
Wisconsin. It crystallizes the idea of an economic 
council in terms of legislative provision. It 1s 
the result of hearings which brought together 
bankers, industrialists, economists, labor leaders 
and engineers who were less called in as a coro- 
ner’s jury on the remains of our recent prosper- 
ity than as a fruitful. source of experience and 
ideas bearing on a new and affirmative lead. 
The procedure by which it was framed is a fas- 
cinating exhibit of anew type of group thinking 
and statesmanship. And this, so far as we know, 
is the first time the story has been told as a whole 
—by an economist who was tn it at every stage. 
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institution gathering and 
publishing business and fi- 
nancial information — the 


Standard Statistics Company. 

Dr. Goldenweiser po r- 
trayed in statistical form for 
the decade 1920-29 the 
course of industrial produc- 
tion, building construction, 
factory employment, factory 
payrolls, freight-car load- 
ings, railroad income, rail- 
road employment, security 
issues, interest rates, bankers’ 
loans, bank failures, cur- 
rency circulation, gold re- 
serves, wholesale prices, re- 
tail sales, exports, imports, 
foreign investments, and in- 
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ternational gold movements. He showed the ups and downs 
of these years—first the abrupt fall in industrial production 
in 1920 and 1921 (a decline of 31 per cent from the pre- 
ceding high point); next a 67 per cent increase between 
April 1921 and April 1923 following upon a $1,400,000,000 
expansion of the construction industry, and the rapid 
growth in the use of automobiles. Then came in quick suc- 
cession a 21 per cent slump in early 1924 and the rise of 
1925, occasioned by the easy-money policy of the Federal 
Reserve System and the bumper agricultural crop at the time 
of a foreign wheat shortage. Next the recession of 1927; 
followed by the rapid expansion of the next two years which 
culminated in May 1929 in an industrial output surpassing 
by 15 per cent the highest point thus far attained in our 
history. 

During the next two years industrial output fell over 
40 per cent. Accompanying this decline came a 30 per cent 
drop in factory employment and a 45 per cent decrease in 
factory payrolls. As compared with August 1929, he showed 
that the wage loss to factory workers for the single month 
of September 1931 amounted to more than $445,000,000. 

Commenting on the fact that production started down- 
ward several months before the stock-market crash in the 
fall of 1929, Dr. Goldenweiser said: 

I think, broadly speaking, that this particular decline was 
largely a matter of having reached the limit of consumptive 
power at the existing level of prices. ... It was a very clear 


case of supply outrunning the demand... and the stock-market 
decline was an accelerating factor rather than an initial factor. 


One of the most significant and least generally known 


facts pointed out by Dr. Goldenweiser was the marked de- 


cline in residential building which started more than a year 
before the depression began. ‘This foreshadowing of the 
future, however, had no effect on our industrial tempo. We 
continued on our expanding way. In 1928, according to Dr. 
Goldenweiser’s testimony, the American public absorbed 
new security issues to the amount of $6,080,000,000. In 
1929, we absorbed an additional $8,640,000,000. Hand in 
hand went also an increase in bank borrowings, the loans 
made by member banks of the Federal Reserve System 
rising by $1,355,000,000 between June 
1928 and June 1929. 

With the crash came the most spec- 
tacular fall of prices ever witnessed in 
recorded history. Starting from an 
index level of 98 in June 1929, whole- 
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folios laden with uncollectable commercial paper and d 
preciated securities. Bank failures became the order of tht 
day. In 1930 there were 1345 with deposits of $865,000,000, 
as contrasted with 501 with deposits of $196,000,000 | 
the depression year 1921. 

Depositors throughout the country took fright and sus: 
pensions continued. Funds were removed from banks and put 
elsewhere for safekeeping with, Dr. Goldenweiser estimat: 
ed, the consequent hoarding of approximately $1,000, 
000,000 out of a total outstanding circulation of $5, 0; 
000,000. % 

The havoc wrought by falling prices and by the cur- 
tailed incomes of the agricultural and laboring classes was 
portrayed by Mr. Sloan in his analysis of corporate earnings 
The net income of 550 of our largest industrial corpora- 
tions, which in 1929 amounted to $3,458,000,000, fell in 
1931 to an estimated figure of $1,105,000,000, a decline! 
of 68 per cent. In the same two years twenty-six railroad 
suffered a drop of $466,000,000, or 72 per cent, in their 
earnings. x 

What all this has meant to the investor was well 
illustrated by Mr. Sloan’s data on security values. Com- 
mon stocks which had risen from an index number o 
100 in 1926 to 228 in September 1929 fell to an index num- 
ber of 80; that is, to one third of the peak. Outstanding 
bonds, he estimated, had declined in value by more than 
$3,000,000,000 within three years. In addition, bonds val- 
ued at $1,023,000,000 had defaulted on interest payments 
during the first nine months of 1931, representing a six- 
fold increase in defaults within two years. Over $400,- 
000,000 of these defaults represented the bonds of industrial 
corporations. : 


HE economic breakdown as portrayed by the statisticians 
was translated into terms of human well being by 
Frances Perkins, industrial commissioner of the State of New 
York. To the 1,500,000 totally unemployed and the mil- 


‘ lions of part-time workers in her state the past two years 


of depression have caused a wage loss, she said, of more than 
$1,600,000,000. To cope with the suffering occasioned by 
this tremendous loss of earnings, private 
and public agencies had available for 
relief purposes last year some $35,- 
000,000. ‘No charitable relief is given 
until every personal resource, in the way 


sale prices fell to 69 in the autumn of 
1931. The output of the farmer which 
yielded him an average of $1.40 in 
March 1929 brought 
him 72 cents two and 
a half years later. 
The nation’s bank- 
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of property and personal belongings, 
friend borrowing from friend, and all 
that sort of thing, has been exhausted.” 

To the families affected by unemploy- 
ment, but not yet on 
the level of destitu- 
tion, loss of income 
has meant a_ read- 


ing system soon 
found its port- 
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iving with ensuing malnutrition and depletion of health, 
‘a result which we will not fully understand until several 

rs have passed and after the crisis is all over.” In Man- 
ttan, according to Miss Perkins, 


. . old, worn out, dirty, dark room tenements, which a few 
rs ago had been practically abandoned, have now come back 
o a period of prosperity. The people who had moved out 
ito the Bronx and other sections of New York City, into 
wer parts of the town, are now finding their way back to 
old-law tenements. . . . Two or three families crowd into 
sur- or five-room apartments. ‘That, of course, has always 
ad in the past very undesirable social results. 

Here was a picture of sudden economic and social disin- 
gration. Could anything be done to prevent its recurring 
m1 the future? 

The task of answering this question was assigned first to 


hose who have been at the helm of our economic life; that 
s, the captains of industry. “They were about equally di- 
vided in their opinion as to the efficacy of any attempt con- 
<iously to bring about some degree of economic stabiliza- 
jon. A striking feature was the frank insistence by some 
of them that the basis of the present havoc lay in the mal- 
listribution of wealth. To Daniel Willard, president of 
lhe Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, one of the most esteemed 
ef our railroad executives, most of the trouble we have today 
“arises from the fact that we are not dividing things just 
‘ight, somehow. Our scheme for dividing up is not working. 
We have not provided for the man who does not have and 
‘an not obtain work.” Likewise, Henry I. Harriman, vice- 
hairman of the board of directors of the New England 
ower Association and chairman of the recent Committee 
en Continuity of Business of the United States Chamber 
sf Commerce, felt that “the reason that many people, even 
m 1929, were living in want and without a high standard 
ef living was the inadequacy of the wage paid them and the 
veneral inadequacy of our system of distribution.” 


K 7 ET irrespective of the causes lying behind the present 
} emergency, there was a curious fatalism on the part 
“— some of those highest placed in our corporate set-up. In 
he opinion of James A. Farrell, then head of the United 
ates Steel Corporation with its billion of capitalization 
its hundreds of thousands of workers, employed and un- 
mployed, there was little that could be done to prevent 
future recurrence. Modifying the Sherman Law “‘so that 
here could be reasonable competition and reasonable profits” 
ight accemplish some good. As for economic planning, 
it would be an impracticable thing in the steel business.” 
his should not, of course, preclude some organization “to 
eep a watchful eye over the situation.” In last analysis 
r. Farrell had no definite opinion “one way or the other 
to the utility of the thing.” He thought, however, “it 
ight be tried.” xt 
Even Mr. Willard was not “persuaded that a commission 
nr council . . . was necessary or would accomplish any sub- 
tantial good.” As to the possibility of such a body having 
een the development of the economic trends which were 
ending to aggravate the situation in 1928 and 1929 and 
-alled them to the attention of those in control, Mr. 
Willard was doubtful. “I suppose,” he said, 
t is possible that they might have done it, but I may say that I 
hink it is extremely improbable, because some of the wisest 


nen that I know, at least I look upon them as wise men, 
eemingly failed, just as much as I did to see what was ahead 
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THE SAW-TOOTH CURVE OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Since 1920 we have had two major and two minor depressions. 
After the up and down of 1921-4, industry remained on a fairly 
even keel for three years. In 1927, the “Ford depression” caused 
a 10 per cent decline, followed by a continuous upward climb to 
June 1929, when output was 35 per cent over that of the short 
boom of 1923-4. The current depression had brought industrial 
output down to 60 per cent of the 1929 heights by the fall of 1931. 


of us, Certainly, I did not see it. I would do a great many 
things, if I were doing them over again, differently from the 
way I did the last time, and I repeat that with respect to all 
the men I see engaged in business—they all, or nearly all, 
seemed to be just as much mistaken as I was. 


As for Clarence M. Woolley, chairman of the board af 
the world’s largest producers of radiators and sanitary equip- 
ment—the American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Manu- 
facturing Company—it was his opinion that the factors 
which affect our economic life are so numerous, complicated 
and sensitive, “that it is too early even to consider it” [the 
creation of a National Economic Council] “due to the lack 
of essential economic foundations of knowledge that will be 
required to set up a control of that sort.” 

But to Alfred P. Sloan, president of the General Motors 
Corporation (whose net earnings in 1928 when Chevrolet 
drove Ford out of the market, were $272,000,000), any at- 
tempt to level out the fluctuations in industrial activity “is 
a step in the right direction.” Unwilling to forecast just 
what could be accomplished he nevertheless felt that ‘a great 
deal of good would result from a council made up of the 
right type of men with an appreciation of the problems we 
are now confronted with.” So, too, Henry P. Kendall, a 
large operator of cotton mills, emphasized the need “‘to bring 
about cooperative action among the basic industries.” 

George J. Anderson, president of the Consolidation Coal 
Company, after years of experience in what Mr. Hoover has 
characterized as the worst functioning of industries, made it 
evident that he had become convinced that the coal industry 
at least could not achieve any appreciable degree of stabili- 
zation with the voluntary machinery which now prevails. 
The American people had come to believe that economic 
leadership is either “absent” or “incompetent,” and he in- 
sisted that an economic council is the only mechanism 
whereby “you can put out in front ...a group of men who 
will be accepted in the case of common emergency as lead- 
ers.” Such a body, he believed, “should supply leadership 
of a type to approach those things which are not within the 
control of groups, however well organized.” 

The real opposition to any attack upon prevailing methods 
of industrial organization and guidance came from financiers. 
“Human nature being what it is,” none of those bankers 
who testified could see any effective advantage to be gained 
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THE CHECKERED CAREER OF OUR BANKING INSTITUTIONS 


In the 1914-5 depression, 351 banking institutions suspended operation. During 1916-19, suspensions averaged about 4 a month. In 
1920, the total was 150. Then banks closed at a rate varying from 30 a month in 1922 to 89 im 1926. In November 1926, 156 banks 
closed their doors, most of them small country institutions with capital stock of less than $25,000 each. In 1930, the critical financial 
situation throughout the country caused 1345 banks with deposits of $864,715,000 to shut down. T. ; 
the 10 years ending 1930 was 6987. For the first 9 months of 1931 the number was 1234, with deposits totalling $929,485,000. 


from even a continuous study of economic trends. Some like 
Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, with a half billion of assets, placed upon our bank- 
ing machinery a measure of responsibility for the events of 
the past two years. Investment institutions, he said, 


to a larger extent than is true of any of the other banking 
fraternity, disregarded what should have been obvious signs of 
danger in many of their promotions. 

When asked his opinion of those businessmen who ex- 
panded their plant and equipment beyond the consuming 
power of the market, he replied: 


I have expressed my opinion on that a few times. It was not 
very popular with some of my friends, but the degree of intelli- 
gence exercised by all of us in the look backward, certainly 
does not entitle us to very much credit as wise men. I think 
that is particularly true of industrial leadership because, after 
all, it had the facts of the situation; and those facts, it seemed 
to me, were conclusive, not only that we could not support the 
volume of business of 1928 and 1929 for an indefinite period 
but certainly that we could not look for an increase of that 
volume and the industrial plant was equipped for a production 
far in excess of even the consumption we had up to 1929. 


Mr. Traylor felt, nevertheless, that the collection and dis- 

semination of data on the condition of industry would have 
little or no effect upon the conduct of industrial leaders. ‘‘As 
to their effective use,” he said, 
I am frankly skeptical, because of the weaknesses of human 
nature and the inclination of each industry and each nation to 
pursue its own course, as, at the moment, seems best calcu- 
lated to serve its own interests. 

Eugene Meyer, governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
also expressed little faith in authoritative outgivings as a 
check to industrial expansion. Admitting that the voice of 
warning is the most valuable as well as the most scarce in 
times of prosperity, he, nevertheless, contended that “it js 
the most inarticulate and it has great difficulty in getting a 
hearing.” “And,” he emphasized, “if it is going to be right 
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it is going to be right too soon, and it is going to appear to 
be wrong.” a 

Prefacing his remarks with the statement that his views 
were based on hindsight rather than on foresight, Charles 
E. Mitchell, chairman of the National City Bank, who saw 
the stock of his institution shrink within two years from 
$585 to $59 per share, admitted, as did Mr. Traylor, that 
the banking system was in part responsible for the unbridled 
expansion and speculation of the predepression era. Yet, 
he contended, the situation was largely outside the bankers’ 
control. 


. .\. So long as we live under a system of individual liberty, 
[he held] we are bound to have fluctuations in business. Free- 
dom for the individual to engage in whatever business he 
chooses, and to develop that business in accordance with his 
talent and judgment, is a privilege which all Americans cherish. 
It involves, however, the freedom to make mistakes. . . . 

... On matters of giving counsel, my observation has been 
that it is one thing to give counsel, and another thing to get 
people to follow it.... 

In expressing my skepticism of the measure before the com- 
mittee, I do not want to appear unfriendly to efforts to improve 
the situation. I can not help feeling, however, that business 
will be governed best by the natural laws of supply and demand, 
which will control the situation more effectively than the best- 
intentioned regulatory or advisory body imposed from above 
could possibly do... . 

My principal concern, as I view the possibilities of this bill, 
is that nothing be done to place a handicap upon the exercise 
of initiative and enterprise in industry. Time and time again 
we have seen, in an industry well adjusted in point of capacity 
to its market, new spirits thrust their way forward with new 
energy and new ideas, creating excess capacity, it is true; but 
at the same time revolutionizing the industry and giving it a 
new leadership. ‘This is the history of economic progress. 
What is our National Economic Council going to do about 
this? How can we purchase stability except at the price of 
progress? ‘This, it seems to me, is the dilemma of any system 
of central planning. 


Insisting that the bankers had done nothing more than 


4to supply what their cus- 
tomers wanted during the 
period of investment 
craze, Albert H. Wiggin 
of the Chase National 
Bank, with resources run- 
ning over two billions, 
expressed the. similar 
opinion that it is to prices 
and the unconscious auto- 
matic functioning of the 
market that we must look 
for the necessary checks. 


The Chairman. Then, I 
take it, you believe there is 
nothing which can be done 
that will be effective in 
‘saving us from these great 
‘fluctuations in business ac- 
tivity which we have ex- 
perienced in our past his- 
tory? 

Mr. Wiggin. I do not 
|think so. A man only lives 
/so many years and his ex- 
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WHAT BECAME OF OUR SAFE INVESTMENTS? 


The market value of 469 bonds fell from $10,135,100,000 in January 1928 to $8,310,400,000 in September 
1931, a decline of $1,824,700,000 or 18 per cent. In this group were 116 foreign bonds listed on Amer- 
ican exchanges. Their value shrank by 27 per cent. Sixteen railroad bonds showed a falling off of 
27.1 per cent, while 141°industrial and miscellaneous issues decreased by 20.6 per cent. Public-utility 
issues were the only group which showed little change in value, their decline being only 7.5 per cent. 
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-perience only lasts with 
| him so many years. New 
generations succeed and they will make the same blunders in the 
imext generation and succeeding generations as were made in 
/@he first. . .% 

The Chairman. Your counsel is one really of despair, 
then. We are going to suffer these terrific dislocations and 
‘the suffering that. goes with them on the part of the people 
generally? 

Mr. Wiggin. I think you are looking for a superman, and 
there is no such thing. Human nature is human nature. Lives 
go on. So long as business activity goes on we are bound to 
have conditions of crisis once in so often. We may learn from 
each one how to avoid that particular difficulty the next time, 
but you are always going to have, once in so many years, diffi- 
‘culties in business, times that are prosperous and times that 
‘are not prosperous. There is no commission or any brain in 
the world that can prevent it. 

The Chairman. You think, then, that the capacity for 
human suffering is unlimited? 

Mr. Wiggin. I think so. 


immediate need some machinery for controlling the 
further unwise expansion of capital facilities. Our difficul- 
ties, as seen by H. S. Person, director of the Taylor Society, 
lay in the tremendous increase in our productive capacity and 
the accumulation of wealth unaccompanied by any signifi- 
cant change in its distribution. Thus, “an ever-larger pro- 
portion of the claims on social income have gone to a smaller 


A T variance with these bankers, two engineers saw as our 


group in society.” 


_.. This had led to the development of the strongest of 
motives for investing this surplus above immediate consumption 
needs in productive enterprise, in something that will yield 
a return through time. So great has been this accumulation 
of what you might call a social surplus, above the consump- 
tional needs of those who have it, that institutions of great 
strength and effectiveness—investment banking as a whole— 
have developed, for the purpose on the one hand of stimulating 
the application of this capital to productive enterprise and the 
other of devising ways and means for its application. The 
result, in my judgment, has been an unwise, specific application 
of capital by industries generally. 

It is a reasonable expectation that a national economic coun- 
cil, properly organized and manned, and with adequate powers 


and facilities, could serve as a force—through the publication 
of pertinent data, analysis of them, and direct recommendations 
—which would influence business enterprisers to make decisions 
which are compelled by the facts disclosed; decisions which, 
because based on common information, would automatically 
achieve some degree of balance between total consumption 
and production, and between the production of the various 
industries. 


Although in substantial agreement with Dr. Person, R. 
FE. Flanders of the American Engineering Council laid par- 
ticular emphasis upon the need for a governmental body 
which among its duties would serve as adviser to the federal 
government on those matters which have a bearing on our 
economic activities. Pointing to the close relationship of 
monetary policies, governmental expenditures, taxation, pub- 
lic works and the tariff to the economic life of the nation, 
he stated: 

. .. It is really dangerous for industry to take the position, 
even tacitly, that if you give it the power it can control the 
severities of the business situation. I do not think that is 
possible. I think it is dangerous for industry to put itself in 
the position that if given power it can produce the results. 
I think it can not, because the primary elements of the thing 
seem to me to be in the control of the government and in the 
field of government rather than in the field of industry. 


The contrasting view on this question of government 
action was set forth by Henry I. Harriman of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce and Gerard Swope of the General 
Electric Company. Emphasizing the need for an economic 
council if economic stability is to be attained, Mr. Harriman 
presented the proposition that such a body should be under 
the control of private business. Although working in closest 
cooperation with the government “the council should be 
appointed by business and supported by business.” It should 
be advisory in its character and should depend upon the repu- 
tation of its members and staff for its standing before the 
country. Such a council, he held, must be supplemented by 
extensive trade associations and by the power of private in- 
dustry to restrict its output and to make contracts for divid- 
ing its market among its membership. (Continued on p. 640) 
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REQUENTLY any proposal looking toward 
collective planning of industry is met by the 
question, “But how could it be done? We’ve 
never had experience of that kind.” 

That is the fact; the proposition does in- 
volve something new. Yet American in- 

Hustry particularly has had experience which bears on the 

oroblem. Why is it that some far-flung, multiple-plant cor- 

porations are managed today with more precision and bal- 
ance than even the small plant of fifty years ago? Why has 
che limit of manageable size of industrial organizations been 
pushed farther and farther into the background? The an- 
swer is, because scientific management has developed in an 

“ver-widening spiral of influence in industrial stabilization. 

The objective of those who advocate collective planning 
's stabilized industry. By a stable industry is not meant a 
static, unprogressive industry. "The American least of all can 
‘hink in such terms. A stabilized industry is one which 
=rows but keeps in balance as it grows—in the relation of 
‘ts constituent parts to each other and in its relation to en- 
“ironment; a moving equilibrium, we sometimes say, like 
‘he ship at sea which is trimmed to meet every change of 
wind and wave and keeps upright as it moves ahead. 

By scientific management is meant that attitude of mind 
und that corresponding managerial technique which bases 
every decision and act—whether pertaining to purpose, 
solicy, project, means or method—on research; formulates 
very significant finding of research into plans and speci- 
Bons of conduct which all participants may comprehend ; 
snd which secures control and cooperation through the con- 
sequent understanding of 
sommon purpose and_har- 
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Scientific Management’s Bigger Job 
By H. S. PERSON 
Photographs, by Lewis W.. Hine 


scientific management did not come into existence all at once. 
It is the result of a half-century of experience in meeting 
new problems of management as industry has become more 
complicated. In its beginnings fifty years ago it was con- 
cerned with the unit work-place; then successively with the - 
shop, the factory, industrial relations, selling and general 
administration. Like a chambered nautilus it has grown 
from a simple beginning. Also, like the nautilus, that simple 
beginning held in principle and in rudimentary technique all 
that is contained in its mature manifestations of control. 

That is why we believe scientific management contains in 
principle what is essential to any adventure into collective 
planning of industry. It is, therefore, worth while briefly 
to explain this half-century of development from one plane 
or area to another. 

Fifty years ago American industry was the vigorous, ex- 
panding industry of a frontier nation exploiting vast re- 
sources. Management was characterized by hunch and guess 
and chance. Nature was so generous and gross profits so 
great that industry generally could stand the cost. of this 
method of managing. But within industry were individual 
concerns which now and then felt the competitive disadvan- 
tage of such waste. A twenty-one-year-old foreman, Frederick 
W. Taylor, on his first job as such, felt the necessity of 
greater production from the small group of machines under 
his supervision. Having been a worker himself he knew the 
output could and should be better without greater ex- 
ertion by the workers he supervised. Imitating the foremen 
under whom he had worked—the only kind known in that 
day—he undertook to force production by the strong-arm 
method. <A_ bitter conflict 
was the result. This experi- 
ence hurt his sensitive nature 


mony of specialized activi- 
ties. By research the total 
operations of an enterprise 
are adjusted to the trends 
»f industry and current op- 
‘rations to the market ; work- 
ng capital to fixed capital; 
sroduction to sales; and ex- 
senditure of energy (and 
herefore cost) in every de- 
ail to its result. The ideal 
ought is adjustment on 
very plane of relationship 
and economy in every ad- 
ustment in the light of all 
acts bearing upon the total 
managerial situation. 

This inclusive concept of 


Enter the Technician 

There was the time when industrial issues 
hinged on the cleavage between capital and 
labor. With the application of science to pro- 
duction, a professional group came to take their 
place in the going set-up of American industry, 
not only implementing it in new ways but ap- 
plying new principles in synchronizing men and 
machines. Today sctentific management gives 
to the huge corporation the same stabilizing 1n- 
fluence that at the beginning it gave to the work 
bench and the shop. And for tomorrow, tt offers 
its techniques to the collective planning of in- 
dustry in that wider area where environmental 


forces set at naught the best laid plans of man- 


agements and men. 
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and he resolved to find some 
rational avoidance of such 
situations. After some 
thought he came to the con- 
clusion that neither em- 
ployers, managers, foremen 
nor workers knew what was 
a proper day’s job on a 
machine; that everybody 
was guessing, and that these 
struggles were the result of 
the efforts of each to make 
his guess come true. If we 
can get real facts, said young 
Taylor to himself, then 
evervbody will have a com- 
mon basis for judgment; 
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Scientific management began by seeking experimentally the “‘best’’ conditions for the 


individual worker and his tools 


then there can be agreement on what should be done in a 
given time. So he asked permission to start some experiments. 
‘That was the beginning of scientific managemen<t. 


First the Unit Work-Place 

cf JOURNEY of a thousand miles begins with a single 

step,” says a Chinese proverb. Scientific manage- 
ment was at first concerned only with the unit work-place. 
Promptly these experiments discovered a new world of in- 
formation within that small area; particularly that the ma- 
chines and tools and the methods of their use were far from 
the best possible. Experiment discovered for each work- 
place the best condition of the shafting and wrote that down 
as a specification or standard; the best condition of belting 
and made a specification of that; then likewise the best con- 
ditions for the work-place as a whole, the machine, the 
tools, and the methods of manipulation, and these were re- 
corded as standards. It was discovered by combining all such 
bests that an inclusive standard specification for any oper- 
ation could be formulated and a standard time for its per- 
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formance determined. This mad 
possible not only greater produ 
tivity immediately, but also ult 
mately, through better coordinatio 
by predetermination of machin 
time, man time and costs for an 
operation; and it made _ possib 
predetermination of future avai 
able time on any machine an 
planning of future work. In sho1 
it gave control of the situatio 
involved in operating a machine 
control over conditions at eac 
unit work-place. It made ba 
anced use of the machine possibl 
This was the first stage of scier 
tific management and in it wet 
involved the basic elements of a 
later technique: research; spec 
fications or standardization; cor 
trol through planning; cooperatio 
through common. understandin 
and working to interrelated spec 
fications. 

As an illustration of what 
meant by such control of cor 
ditions at a unit work-place, I 
me cite a recent incident. A mam. 
facturer purchased a battery «¢ 
three identical machines whic 
should give identical outputs. The 
were installed by the maker an 
put into operation. Soon it we 
observed that their relative ou 
puts were in the ratio of 100, & 
60. They were operated by equa 
ly skilled workers. Investigatio 
disclosed that the output diffe 
ences were caused by differenc 
in belting tension and therefore i 
the amount of power delivered t 
the machines. Until this conditio 
was corrected there was no cor 
trol over this battery of machines and predeterminations ¢ 
output were impossible. Correction of .the situation pv 
everything in balance, control was established, and perfec 
economy of use was achieved. 


Then the Shop 

ROMPTLY it proved to be impossible for scientif 

management to limit its concern to the work-place 
All the forces making for work-place instability do not orig 
nate within that particular area. A work-place has rel: 
tions with other work-places; for instance, work-place | 
may receive materials already partly machined from worl 
place A, and may deliver the materials on which it hz 
worked to work-place C. Work-place B can never be con 
pletely stabilized if work-place A delivers materials to it i 
an irregular flow. Therefore A must be brought unde 
similar control in order completely to stabilize B. Only i 
that manner can modern management achieve the importar 
objective of a continuous forward flow of materials throug 
every series of work-places. The second stage of scientif 


“3 Leases: 
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janagement was therefore 
he stabilization (as in a 
aachine shop) of work- 
laces in their relation- 
hips as well as individ- 
ally ; which means scien- 
ic shop management. 

It was at this point 
hat scientific manage- 
ment discovered the im- 
ertant compulsion that 
9 stabilize completely 
ny lesser area it must 
each out and_ stabilize 
he influencing environ- 
nent. It is this compul- 
ion which has made it 
each out in successive 
tages of — stabilization 
wer ever larger areas of 
qanagement. 


Next the Factory 


"TS next concern after 
. the shop was the fac- 
ory, or the entire pro- 
luction area. A factory 
5 usually a combination 
f various shops: a foun- 
‘ty, a machine shop, a 
sood-working shop, an assembly room, and so on. Just as 
ndividual machines must be maintained in stable relation- 
‘ip, so must these major departments of the factory. A 
jorly managed foundry may disorganize a well managed 
machine shop. Any poorly managed processing department 
sm upset the assembling department’s operations. ‘There- 
Ore to conserve and perfect what it had achieved in shop 
tabilization, scientific management was compelled to attack 
me problem of the entire production area, and gave us sci- 


iatific factory management. 


| After that Personnel 
ROM the moment of its first concern with the unit 
work-place, and through the steps of its concern with 
e shop and the entire factory, scientific management found 
self continuously concerned with another area of manage- 
ent related to all of these. That was the area of personnel 
Nanagement and industrial relations. It was common sense 
at work-places could not be brought under control if re- 
arded merely as machines, or shops brought under control if 
garded merely as collections of related machines. A work- 
llace is a machine operated by a human being. ‘Human 
pacities, skills and good will are vital and highly variable 
ctors. From the beginning scientific management gave at- 
Ention to this phase of the problem and gave industry the 
irst specialized personnel manager. Out of that has de- 
eloped the special field of personnel or labor management. 
esearch and standardization are being applied to selection, 
aining, promotion and other aspects of relations with in- 
ividual workers, and even to aspects of group relations. In 
his manner many variables are eliminated and relatively 
ireater stability in management achieved. Suitable skills, 
mmon understanding and good will reflected in low labor 
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“Can this spirit and technique . 
management of all industry?” 
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. now be drawn upon to stabilize the collective 


turnover are major factors in establishing operative stability. 

Forty years of the half-century of scientific management 
were devoted to its development in the areas of production 
described above. Industrial conditions before and during the 
War were such that forces of instability outside those areas 
were not strong enough to attract attention. here was an 
active, a sellers’ market, when demand seemed insatiable and 
sales relatively easy. Then came the sudden plunge into a 
buyers’ market following the War, and a wholesale upsetting 
of the production stabilization already achieved. Stimulated 
by this catastrophic influence, scientific management, in part 
to restore production stability, in part to save industry, 
turned its attention to the two important remaining aréas 
of management—selling and general administration. Within 
the decade it has revolutionized management in these areas. 


Next Marketing 

O the problem of marketing it applied the principles 
ig anes basic technique which had been developed in the 
production area. Today the best-managed plants apply re- 
search to their markets. They study purchasing power, con- 
sumer tastes, the suitability of their items, the forces of com- 
petition, and so on. ‘They compute specifications called 
quotas (amounts to be sold) for counties and regions, by 
commodities and by salesmen. From these data they con- 
struct practicable sales programs. Something approaching 
a balance between the market and the business is achieved. 
There is now little manufacturing ‘“‘to stock” in the blind 
hope that the goods somehow or other will be sold. Today 
manufacturing is to calculated demand. A notable achieve- 
ment in this respect in the food industry may be used as 
illustration. Ten years ago most of the sales and production 
of a well known packing com- (Continued on page 642) 
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GOING TO IT IN THE AMERICAN WAY 
By Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


S an American who happened to be working 
on economic problems in the Orient during 
the years following the Wall Street crash of 
November 1929, I found myself embarrassed 
at every turn by the insistent curiosity of 
Japanese and Chinese industrialists and econ- 

. ists as to why, with their vast capital and natural re- 
ources, and ostensible engineering leadership, the people of 

che United States, like the miser of Normandy, should be 

oking under the avalanche of their hoardings of gold. 

How did it happen that the paragon of all industrialized 

ations, with its multitudes of technical experts and profes- 

s1onal economists, its system of universal education, its pro- 
digious equipment in state and private universities, and its 
sovereign democratic institutions, should seem so firmly 
chained to ancestor worship—‘“the ideals of individualism” 
nanded down from the Fathers—that it was incapable of 
any boldly concerted application of the methods of science 
to the elementary problem of keeping open the channels of 
istribution between its mechanized farms and factories and 
the citizens who were in want of food and clothing and 
work? Why did the masters of invention and mass produc- 
ion throw all gears into panic reverse before a phantom 
verproduction when even in the period of high prosperity 
some twenty millions of the American people were living at 
=r below the bare subsistence level, and another twenty mil- 
fens at the minimum for health and efficiency? In remote 
handicraft villages of China as well as on millions of silk- 
srowing farms in Japan, people dependent upon American 
purchasing power wondered why America, with her glutted 
anaries and warehouses, was unable to buy the products of 
their industries, many of them developed in response to 

‘American demand, so that the plague of unemployment was 

spreading like Spanish influenza round the full circle of the 
tobe. 

It was in vain that one suggested the World War and 

the subsequent bad housekeeping of Europe as the primary 

sxplanation. Was not America economically self-contained 
ccording to high official pronouncement? As the chief cred- 
itor nation of the world, was 
he not master of the inter- 


The Swope Plan and After 


By ROBERT W. BRUERE 


nomic normalcy throughout the world was contingent upon 
normalcy in the United States? Why did the cables from 
America bring continuing reports of falling stock prices, 
falling farm prices, falling production, and more rapidly fall- 
ing consumption, while one official conference after another 
envisaged the mobilization of the national resources, not so 
much in terms of engineering or industrial planning, but 
primarily in terms of ever-widening appeals for charitable 
contributions toward the emergency relief of the unem- 
ployed? Why did America, famed for the genius of her 
inventors and the alertness of her captains of industry to the 
practical applications of scientific discovery, leave it to the 
upstart amateurs of Russia, in revolt against centuries of 
czaristic oppression, to make the very term, economic plan- 
ning, synonymous with dictatorship instead of with the reso- 
lute purpose and self-governing capacity of a free and en- 
lightened democracy? ‘To simple minds in the Orient, con- 
scious of their own technical and political retardation, the 
planless floundering of their paragon was provocative of an 
endless series of perplexed questions. 


it came as a Godsend when an American industrial 
leader, whose voice could be heard through broadcasting sub- 
sidiaries in the major industrial centers of the world, had the 
courage to propose a plan for the alleviation of unemploy- 
ment through the stabilization of industrial production, not 
as a panacea, but as a mark for critical discussion and a pos- 
sible point of departure for large scale social experimenta- 
tion. The Swope Plan for the Stabilization of Industry, 
whatever one’s verdict upon its suggestions in detail, was the 
first public evidence with candle-power enough to shine out 
across the seven seas, that an American industrial leader had 
lost the fear of the ancestor-worshipping taboos set like devil 
guardians at the gate of rugged individualism, which as a 
matter of practical fact had in so many directions gone by 
the board, and was willing to identify himself with the slowly 
evolving idea that all business enterprise is affected with a 
public interest and is therefore within reasonable limits prop- 
erly subject to public super- 
vision in the interest of the 
welfare of the total commu- 


Aa months of exposure to such harassing curiosity, 


national credit situation? 
Had not American experts 
been invited to devise plans 
for the rehabilitation of 
Europe at a time when 
America was experiencing 
ithe greatest boom in her 
history? Why was it, then, 
that she had not produced 
experts to devise a plan for 
the stabilization of her own 
prosperity, especially since 
her foremost public spokes- 
men recognized that eco- 


Enter the Employer 


Last summer, hundreds of editors, whether 
for or against the plan put forward by Mr. 
Swope, sent up shouts of rejoicing at this con- 
crete evidence that American industrial leader- 
ship had not completely exhausted its creative 


initiative in building and exploding the boom, 


it still had energy left to formulate a pro- 

posal for resolving chaos into order. Here Mr. 

Bruére, who in the last five years has more than 

once interpreted industrial policy under the G. 

E., appraises the dynamic project of its president. 
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nity. 

That important sections 
of the American public at 
home shared this sense of re- 
lief when Mr. Swope, sec- 
onded by the chairman of the 
board of the General Elec- 
tric Company, uttered a plan 
instead of whistling another 
tune of desperate optimism, 
was manifest in the country- 
wide editorial comment typi- 
fied by the usually temperate 
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Christian Science Monitor: “At last,”’ exclaimed The Mon- 
itor, “American industry has answered the challenge of eco- 
nomic chaos. For nearly two years the cry for leadership 
has gone up with increasing insistence from a people harassed 
by overproduction, unemployment; and fear of the future.” 

Mr. Swope’s plan was not spun out of theoretical cob- 
webs. It evolved out of his own extensive experience in the 
management of a great national and international organiza- 
tion, itself a merger of companies brought together to reg- 
ularize production, to stabilize prices with due regard to the 
“rule of reason,” which he had used as a laboratory for ex- 
tensive experiments in the stabilization of employment in- 
cluding the most far reaching scheme of unemployment in- 
surance ever undertaken by an individual industrial concern 
(see The Survey, December 1, 1930, page 245). Its pub- 
lication followed by some months elaborately documented 
proposals for national economic planning put forth by Stuart 
Chase in Harper’s Magazine and by Charles A. Beard in 
The Forum. Under the initiative of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers’ union, the men’s clothing industry had blazed 
many of the trails which Mr. Swope urged the nation to 
follow. But it was the daring of the chief executive of one 
of America’s largest and most substantial manufacturing con- 
cerns in proposing the abandonment of “free competition” 
and the transformation of all private enterprise into the vir- 
tual status of a public utility under the supervision of a gov- 
ernmental commission that startled the public to attention. 

Mr. Swope introduced his plan with a declaration to the 
effect that unemployment is wrongly viewed as the inevitable 
by-product of the fatal swing of an uncontrollable “business 
cycle” moving through human affairs with the inexorable 
regularity of the lunar tides; for him it is a very human 
phenomenon, whose amelioration and ultimate elimination is 
a proper charge upon industrial management. He said: 

In the situation that confronts us at present, the most dis- 
turbing aspect is that men who are able to work, who above 
all things desire to work, cannot find work to do. That this 
condition has ever been present in such periods detracts noth- 
ing from its wrongness. That industry must evolve and make 
effective those measures that will first ameliorate and ulti- 
mately eliminate it, must be the reaction of everyone who gives 


thought to what is taking place. I say that industry must do 
this thing, because it will surely be done. 


Y whom will it surely be done, if not by industry? By 
the organized community, through the agency of the 
state and federal governments. “He admits,” commented 
The Beacon Journal of Akron, Ohio, “that the plan he pro- 
poses is a sort of lightning rod erected to forestall the shock 
of alternative action by Congress in case industry of its own 
motion fails to put its house in order.” ‘This is too narrow 
an interpretation; it is possibly an invidious interpretation. 
Other commentators, reading the plan with a different em- 
phasis, are impressed by Mr. Swope’s apparent skepticism as 
to whether industry, relieved, as he proposes, from the re- 
straints of the anti-trust laws, could be fully trusted to 
deal with the problem of unemployment,—which he ap- 
proaches through a program for the voluntary limitation of 
production as essential to industrial stability,—with primary 
and strict regard to the public interest. 

The agency to which he would entrust the execution of 
his plan is the trade association. ‘To enable the trade asso- 
ciations to function freely he proposes that Congress shall 
amend the anti-trust laws so that the industries included in 
the various associations shall not be exposed to criminal in- 
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scientiously cooperating in the public interest. But lest a 

member of an association, or any wayward association as a 
whole should abuse the new freedom, Mr. Swope propose 
that “the public interest shall be protected by the supervision 
of companies and trade associations by the Federal Trade 
Commission or by a bureau of the Department of Commerce 
or by some federal supervisory body specially constituted.” 
Whereupon The Journal of Milwaukee stigmatizes the entire 
plan as revolutionary, cowers before the impending lightni 

and takes no comfort in the rod. The Journal aaa 


It is inconceivable that Mr. Swope sees it as having all the 
results it would necessarily produce. It suggests a Russian idea 
of organizing economic life with a sort of Fascist control... . 
No detail of our lives would be unaffected. Our employment, 
our plans, the opportunities of our children, our residence, 
eventually the very question of who shall be born—all would 
come under regulation by government. And this amazing 
proposal is made three months after President Hoover’s ques- 
tion at Indianapolis: “Shall we abandon the philosophy and 
creed of our people for 150 years by turning to a creed foreigag 
to our people?” 


UPITER FULGURATOR? Jupiter Tonans? Or 
canny Ben Franklin? There are some, indeed, on the 
side of organized labor who see more subtle implications be- 
neath the fair surface of the plan. But to the simply inquir- 
ing mind, Mr. Swope’s language seems clear enough. There 
is some lightning there, though hardly of revolutionary volt- 
age; there is a carefully designed lightning rod; the point- 
of-view is that of the magnanimous shepherd of a great com- 
pany union who knows himself closer to his people than any 
outside trade union leader could be. The inspiration of the 
plan is a profound desire to lift the psychology of fear 
from the minds of wage-earners, and to stimulate industry 
to a more adequate utilization of its unique resources in the 
public interest. 
What looked to The Beacon Journal like a lightning rod 
stands at the portal of the plan. Mr. Swope asks: 


Shall we wait for society to act through its legislatures, or 
shall industry recognize its obligation to its employes and to 
the public and undertake the task? Coordination of production 
is impossible under our present laws, and it is vain to think of 
their amendment or repeal unless the public is assured of the 
constructive nature of the steps industry will take, and that 
the interests of the public will be adequately safeguarded. . 
Organized industry should take the lead, recognizing its re- 
sponsibility to its employes, to the public, and to its stockholders 
—rather than that democratic society should act through its 
government. 

There is a somewhat confusing antithesis here between 
organized industry and organized society, with the seeming 
implication that their ways are distinct and peculiar, and 
their interests not always identical. The government of or- 
ganized society appears to be envisaged, according to The 
Beacon Journal’s interpretation, like a god of lightning pre- 
pared to hurl his devastating bolts at the innocent trans- 
gressor of his arbitrary laws. As matters now stand, indus- 
try, according to Mr. Swope, is exposed to a double menace. 
If in an effort to meet their responsibilities companies resort 
to cooperation, they may lay themselves open to criminal 
prosecution under the anti-trust laws. So arbitrary are these 
laws, that departments of government itself differ as to their 
interpretation. Yet if organized industry fails to act there 
is always the possibility that the thing will be undertaken by 
organized society through its legislatures, with the result 


mat to Mr. Swope’s mind “industry will be confronted by 
ifferent solutions, lacking uniformity and imposing varying 
iF dens; making competition on a national scale difficult. 
| either the individual states or the Federal Government 
tt, the power of taxation has no economic restraints.” 
' Therefore what Mr. Swope proposes is not, indeed, a light- 
ing rod but the complete removal of the menace. 

Granted the elimination of the menace through the 
sendment or repeal of 
anti-trust laws, Mr. 
wope would have in- 
stry take two major 
eps toward the amel- 


i evention of the plague 
f unemployment, 
iEvery effort,” he says, 
should be made to sta- 
lize industry and 
nereby stabilize employ- 
nent, and when this is 
mpracticable, unemploy- 
nent insurance should 
¢ provided.” 
Stabilization of pro- 
Luction comes first. 
ith this as the first 
Wbjective, he proposes 
at all industrial and 
yommercial companies 
with fifty or more em- 
toyes, and doing an 
“terstate business, shall 
permitted to form a 
fade association under 
fhe supervision of some 
yederal body, and shall 
ye required to adopt this 
ind all other provisions 
£ the plan within three 
ears unless the time is 
xtended by the federal 
authority. The trade 
ssociations shall be per- 
mitted to outline trade 
ractices, business ethics, 
nethods of standard ac- 
ounting and cost prac- 
ice, standard forms of balance sheet and earning statement, 
nd to collect and distribute information on volume of busi- 
€ss transacted, inventories of merchandise on hand, simplifi- 
ation and standardization of products, stabilization of 
rices, and all matters which may arise from time to time 
elating to the growth and development of industry and 
mmmerce in order to promote stabilization of employment 
nd the best service to the public. The provision with ref- 
rence to standardized accounting and cost systems and stand- 
rdized forms of balance sheet and earnings statement would 
= made mandatory. Similarly all companies with partici- 
ants or stockholders numbering twenty-five or more, and 
ving in more than one state, would be required to send to 
lese participants or stockholders and to the supervising fed- 
al body a quarterly statement of business and earnings and 
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“To simple minds in the Orient, the planless floundering of their 
paragon provoked an endless series of perplexed questions” 
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once a year a complete balance sheet and earnings statement 
in the prescribed form. Through all such means industry 
would endeavor to prevent over-production without prejudice 
to the consuming public through the unsupervised control or 
manipulation of prices. 

There are two underlying assumptions here that have been 
the subject of sharply critical questioning; first, that the 
problem of industrial stabilization is primarily one of over- 
production rather than 
one of inefficient and un- 
social distribution and 
under-consumption; and 
second, that industry, 
when permitted to adopt 
curtailment of produc- 
tion as a trade policy 
could be trusted to share 
the full benefits of tech- 
nological and other im- 
provements through the 
lowest possible prices to 
the consumer compatible 
with a fair return on 
investment and the skill 
required. 
it We will come back to 

ey i these assumptions later 
‘etn as they are crucial. 
HUE In so far as no plan 
can hope to attain so 
large a measure of in- 
dustrial stabilization as 
to give complete assur- 
ance of continuous em- 
ployment, Mr. Swope 
proceeds to a program 
of insurance covering all 
industrial hazards. 

A workmen’s compen- 
sation act, “which is 
part of the legislative 
program necessary under 
this plan,” would be 
modeled after the best 
features of the laws of 
the several states, and, 
inferentially, would 
seem to be designed to 
supersede them in the interest of equitable competition on 
a national scale. 

All employes of companies covered by the plan would, 
after two years of service, be protected by life and dis- 
ability insurance, a system of old-age pensions, and an un- 
employment insurance fund to which they would be re- 
quired to contribute a minimum of one per cent of earnings, 
but not more than $50 in any one year. The coverage of 
the unemployment insurance would be limited to employes 
with normal pay of $5000 a year or less. 

The salient characteristic of this scheme of insurance is 
that its administration would be intrusted to general boards 
of administration formed by the several trade associations 
and consisting of nine members, three to be elected or ap- 
pointed by the association, three (Continued on page 647) 
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Labor Leads Toward Planning 


By SIDNEY HILLMAN 


HE systematic efforts of the Amalgamated 

Clothing Workers of America at bringing 

order into a chaotically competitive industry 

have perhaps produced better results than 

similar efforts elsewhere. We have succeeded 

in accomplishing a measure of stabilization, 

but our very success points to the need for something that 
goes beyond voluntary cooperation by individuals, corpo- 
rations and unions. The problem is national in scope and 
social in its implications and consequently the authority to 
work out salvation and the power to carry plans into effect 
must, as well, be national in scope and social in outlook. 
The story of efforts at stabilization in the men’s clothing 
industry goes back to 1910, when a new type of labor- 
union leadership emerged in that industry during a strike 
which tied up the important Chicago market for months. 
That leadership became national by 1914 when it reorgan- 
ized the obsolete United Garment Workers and launched 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. By 1919 
the union controlled 75 per cent of the industry. While the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America is an “‘inde- 
pendent” union, in the sense that it is not affliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, it has been in many ways 
intimately linked with the whole field of organized labor. 
The men’s clothing industry is a highly competitive one. 
Various attempts at mergers and combinations have been 
unsuccessful. It remains an industry of numerous small 
producers. The largest employer at this time has not more 
than four thousand workers. The typical employer has a 
far smaller group of men and women on his payrolls, and 
a total output of less than a million dollars a year, and 
there are numberless very small manufacturers and con- 
tractors. While the efforts of the Amalgamated were nat- 
urally directed toward better conditions for the workers, 
such as reduced hours and increased earnings, the union at 
no time overlooked the fact that the welfare of the workers 


of a competitive industry. The union leadership took the 
position that the economic well being of a unionized em- 
ployer should be the concern of the workers or improve: 
ments in wages and working conditions would turn into 
paper gains purchased at the cost of irregular jobs if not of 
total unemployment. ; 

This meant a joint employer-employe attack on the spe- 
cific problems of stabilizing production and employment by 
increasing individual productivity, reducing costs, eliminating’ 
waste, composing differences promptly and peaceably, and 
taking advantage of new technical advances in the industry) 
without impairing the workers’ earnings. 


HE task of establishing a satisfactory level of individual 
production was in substance one of bringing output and 
wages into a sound relationship. The union began by mak 
ing earnings depend on established standards of production. 
From this angle the union deemed piece-rates a fairer basis 
of determining wages than time-rates with protection against 
recurrence of the old evil of task work. To this end, output 
was to be standardized and a minimum of earnings madé 
certain. All the men’s clothing centers except New York 
were on a piece-work basis by 1923, and five years later most 
of the New York market had taken the step. While yard- 
sticks of achievement are lacking, it is safe to say that thes 
changes in method of wage-setting have resulted in advan 
in hourly earnings simultaneously with increased output 
and substantial cost reductions. 
One of the expensive luxuries in which ‘inplanded indus 
try indulges is stoppage due to “labor troubles” or to th 
fear of them. The total cost of strikes during the more 
troubled periods of this country’s industrial history .mus 
have reached an enormous total. The adoption of an agree 
ment with organized labor is in substance an insurance polic 
against this costly form of industrial waste. It must b 
borne in mind, however, that this type of insurance is not 


was conditioned by the wel- 
fare of the industry as a 
whole. Overproduction, 
waste, irregularity—practices 
and problems regarded in 
many industries as belonging 
to the province of manage- 
ment—were viewed by the 
Amalgamated as labor prob- 
lems and hence the immedi- 
ate concern of the union. An 
unstable industry carried on 
uneconomically implies un- 
employment or underemploy- 
ment. The Amalgamated 
faced. squarely the task of 
building up sound labor 
standards and working con- 
ditions within the structure 


Enter the Labor Leader 


Here the general president and guiding gen- 
tus of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America offers his contribution to the idea of 
a plan-economy for the United States. It 1s 
based on the actual experience of the men’s 
clothing industry, where unton-management co- 
operation has made headway in stabilizing a 
highly competitive industry, but where its ex- 
perience shows the need for scheming the coun- 
try’s industrial enterprise as a whole. Out of 
the forthright leadership and rank-and-file soli- 
darity of this worker’s movement comes also 
the urge for planning in accordance with our 
democratic institutions, from the bottom up. 
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automatic. Its effectiveness 
depends upon the work- 
ability of the labor-manage- 
ment agreement. The Amal- 
gamated has from the begin- 
ning provided for the crea- 
tion of machinery for con- 
tinuous arbitration of dis- 
putes arising within the in- 
dustry under an impartial 
chairman. The impartial 
chairman is not appealed to, 
in settling occasional diff- 
culties, as a sort of supreme 
judge; his job is that of 
mediation and conciliation. 
In actual practice, he is 
called on to make surpris- 
ingly few flat rulings. H 
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oes his work by analyzing and discussing disputed points 
ther than by judicial decision. When the scheme was first 
ried, short stoppages were frequent. But as this simple 
exible method of handling disagreements came to be more 
videly understood and appreciated by workers and employers 
nterruptions due to “labor trouble” have ceased—strikes 
actically never occur in organized plants, unless employers 
irectly provoke them. 
i third point at which the Amalgamated has applied a 
anning technique to the problem at hand in dealing with 
thorny industrial situation has been the introduction of 
machinery. The clothing industry is not highly mechanized, 
nd most of the traditional skills are still essential. But in 
‘s whole attitude toward labor-saving devices, the Amalga- 
nated has departed widely from the usual trade-union slant. 
“he organization has come to feel first, that resistance to 
w machinery and other means of labor-saving would 
end to weaken the competitive position of the union em- 
loyer ; and, second, that it might diminish the total volume 
+ employment available in the industry by keeping price 
svels above the purchasing power of the consumer. In 
‘iew of these considerations, the union has encouraged im- 
irovements in the means of production, but has tried to 
naintain some measure of control over them. For example, 
- has permitted the introduction of pressing machines only 
1 relation to the capacity of the industry or of a particular 
hop to absorb ‘the displaced workers. In some cases, where 
he pressure of competition made delay impossible, the union 
mtered into agreements with employers for the payment of 
dismissal wage amounting in some instances to $500 apiece 
» workers pushed out of their jobs by machines. The prac- 
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tice found its widest application in Chicago during the last 
five years, when large scale technical improvements have 
resulted in “technological displacement’’ in one large estab- 
lishment of some 150 workers. 

One of the most notable contributions of the Amalga- 
mated in the field of industrial stabilization has been the 
work it has done toward eliminating waste. It was bound 
to tackle the problem since it concerned itself with the prob- 
lem of labor costs. The savings achieved in this manner 
the union sought to prorate to labor. 

Carrying this effort still further, the union attacked over- 
head costs. Obviously, if the cost of supervision could be 
reduced it would mean large scale economy to the industry. 
This could only be achieved, however, if the union mem- 
bership assumed greatly increased responsibility for the quan- 
tity and quality of output, which meant a revolutionary 
change in the attitude of the worker toward his job. The 
union members were ready and have gradually assumed 
many of the functions and responsibilities formerly borne 
by management. As this phase of the program developed 
the union in three instances set up shops of its own and 
manufactured clothes for specified firms. In the main these 
experiments have been undertaken because of the financial 
difficulties of the employer and the demoralization of his 
factory. Two lasted only a brief time, because the firms 
supplied by the shops were unable to continue in business. 
The third union factory, however, operated for more than 
three years. All three were successful in meeting their 
budgets and in turning out a satisfactory product. 

Along with the development of this manifold program 
aimed at planned orderliness in industry, the union has ex- 


Harris-Ewing 
OUR UNDEVELOPED MARKET 


Contrasting scenes of December 1931—thousands of city shoppers; thousands of unemployed before the Capitol 
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tended its organization to minimize the threat to its stand- 
ards in competition from unorganized areas. In a period of 
falling prices and a sharp drop in the total demand for 
men’s clothing, the Amalgamated today maintains con- 
tractual relations with about 75 per cent of the industry. 
Several important centers, notably Philadelphia, unorgan- 
ized ten years ago are now unionized (see Survey Graphic, 
December 1929, p. 26). These vigorous campaigns have in 
many instances raised working standards in non-union shops 
even where they did not bring them under contractual union 
control. 

A measure of security for the workers at a time of falling 
volume of employment has been accomplished through the 
enforcement of the rule of equal division of work. Under 
this provision which is part of every Amalgamated agree- 
ment, all members of the union in a shop, to the extent that 
this is practicable, are assured an equal share of whatever 
work is available in slack periods. The rule may sometimes 
be temporarily set aside because of administrative difficulties, 
but it is not voided if that can be helped. In practice as 
well as in theory all union members attached to an estab- 
lishment have some work, even during a period of general 
unemployment. 

It is well to remember, though, that after all efforts are 
made to stabilize the industry it remains, like all other 
branches of our economy, at the mercy of general business 
convulsions. To deai in some measure with this basic in- 
security, the Amalgamated inaugurated in 1923 a large- 
scale experiment with unemployment insurance in the Chi- 
cago market. Five years later a similar plan was established 
in Rochester and New York City. In Chicago employers 
and employes jointly contribute weekly sums to the insur- 
ance fund, the employer paying 3 per cent of his payroll, 
the worker 1%4 per cent of his wage. Through a careful 
system of reports and record-keeping, the office of the fund 
knows the hours worked and the hours lost by every mem- 
ber during each.six months’ season. Eligibility to benefit is 
computed by deducting from the total number of hours lost, 
a waiting period of forty-four hours (one work-week). Bene- 
fits are then paid at the rate of 30 per cent of full-time wages 
for a maximum period of three and three quarters weeks 
in each season. Benefit payments began in Chicago in May 
1924, after. an accumulation period of one year. To date, 
the fund has distributed more than $6,000,000. In Rochester 
and New York, only the employers contribute to the fund, 
and at the rate of 11% per cent of the payroll. The adminis- 
tration of the Rochester fund is modeled on that of Chi- 
cago. In New York, funds go into a common pool instead 
of being segregated by firm and eligibility 1s determined, not 
by the employment record, but by proof of distress. 


HE Chicago plan was originally thought of as an incen- 

tive to greater stability as well as a relief measure. The 
agreement provides that employers whose unemployment re- 
serves amount to two years’ maximum benefit requirements 
may discontinue contributions until their fund has fallen 
below that level. Business conditions in the market have 
been so unfavorable that few firms have been able to take 
advantage of this provision, 

During the past year, with an increasing amount of part- 
time employment and an unprecedented volume of total un- 
employment because of business failures, the employed mem- 
bers of the union voted a per capita assessment to establish 
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a fund for the relief of jobless comrades who are no longer 
covered by the insurance scheme. The insurance plan in 
Chicago has been modified to permit 10 per cent of the 
total contributions to be set aside for use in times of large 
scale unemployment. 

It is fair to say that we have been generally cea 
in putting into effect our methods of stabilization, establish- 


ployment more regular in normal times and in protecting 
employers and workers to some degree from the worst ef- 
fects of the depression. But even in normal times we did 
not achieve full-sized stabilization. The 25 per cent of the 
industry which stayed out from union influence materially, 
interfered with the program which three fourths of the in- 
dustry accepted and found workable. This wilful minority, 
has at all times challenged our program and in time of de- 
pression it constitutes a menace to our efforts. This proves 
first, that voluntary cooperation in economic planning is not 
enough; and second, that no one industry can stabilize it- 
self entirely by its own efforts. Regularity in: producti 
and employment depends on the general state of industry) 
and of agriculture, in short, on the economic health of the 
country as a whole, and that means national planning. 


DO not share the point of view of those who: accept 

cyclical depressions as inevitable. Economists have made a 
fetish of the business cycle. We have grown accustomed to 
depressions as to changes of season. But we need not have 
periodic depressions with their accompanying human misery. 
The reason why we have recurrent depressions is not that 
there exists some untouchable “economic law” but that we 
have failed to apply reason to the conduct of industry. 
There would be no depressions if millions of American 
working men and women were not paralyzed as consumers 
by the loss of jobs and hence of wages. And they need not 
be jobless if production and consumption were brought inte 
working harmony. Past experience clearly shows that indi- 
vidual business men ‘or even the huge corporations, however 
powerful they may be, are not in a position to run our busi- 
ness system without having it land on the rocks every now 
and then. But if we are to have more effective handling of 
our economic endeavors human intelligence must be: backed 
by authority and power. That authority and power lie 
within the Congress of the United States. It is the responsi- 


_ bility of the government to create an instrumentality that 


will guide a national economic plan. Among the specific 
problems that call for this large-scale handling are: the 
length of the working day and week, jobs for all people 
willing and able to work, “technological unemployment” 
that is now affecting millions of people. A minimum wage 
to be paid in all industries is another problem that economic 
planning would tackle. An assured basis of earnings would 
place more adequate power as consumers in the hands of 
the masses of people. There would be both incentive and 
aid for stabilizing production in such a course. The respon- 
sibility for national economic planning should be vested in 
a board representing labor, capital and the public. Nothing 
but such a fundamental change from present practice can 
possibly lead us out of the chaos in which we find ourselves 
today. Our great resources can be made the basis of a 
generously spread prosperity working without breaks and 
jerks if we plan intelligently, competently and in earnest. 


Courtesy Downtown Gallery, New York 


Order in the Machine Age 


N the nineteenth century Cézanne saw the natural universe in cones, 

cylinders and spheres. Today Charles Sheeler, one of the significant 
men in American modern art, takes these forms directly from man-made 
aspects of the contemporary world—those same functional tools of applied 
science whose solidity and simplification, dedication to use, are affecting 
the concept of beauty in architecture. This is the stuff of his painting. 
It is the spirit in his work that matters, that makes these three drawings, 
done with the Conté crayon, delicate and lovely versions of familiar things 
rarely associated with delicacy and loveliness. Sheeler has a harmonious 
acceptance of his age, a vision of its rhythm and order. He is not only 
a great artist but a disciplined craftsman as well. These examples of his 
work make their own contribution to the discussion in this issue of those 
same tools of man’s making, which seem to have got out of hand—F.L.K. 
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Close-Ups of Four Industries against the Background of Planning 
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Cotton Textiles | 
Where a Minority Blocks Concerted Planning ‘ 
By HENRY P. KENDALL 


ISTORICALLY, cotton textiles make up 

our first American manufacturing industry. 

‘Today it is one of the first to attempt to 

plan and concert production. But we have 

the spectacle of an effort on the part of an 

industry thus to set its house in order, 
thwarted by a minority bloc which refuses to go along. 
‘Thousands of workers have been adversely affected. ‘Towns 
and cities, even whole states are having their resources sapped 
because of the failure of companies controlling less than a 
fifth of the spindles to join in a mutual plan that would at 
one stroke make for business stability and cut out the hoary 
abuse of night running for women and minors. A handful 
of people are unrestrained by the. will of an overwhelming 
majority in the industry, and this in the United States where 
the expressed will of the majority should prevail. 

Many of the problems in cotton textiles are of long 
standing and have increased with the years until they are 
possibly tougher to solve than those of newer industries. 
But they are not only of interest because of the age of the 
industry but are of widespread public concern because of its 
size and its reach, North and South, through the belt of 
Atlantic states. There are 1291 establishments carrying on 
cotton goods manufacture of one kind or another. ‘There 
are 424,916 wage-earners. Annual] wages total $324,289,- 
094. The value of product is at the rate of over a billion 
and a half dollars annually. 

The industry was sick before the world-wide depression. 
It is disjointed. Many mills have slight if any control over 
distribution. There is very little integration of functions 
within individual cotton tex- 
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house on the hill, and an agent was appointed to run the mill. 
The mill owners then ceased to be manufacturers, | 
Keen men saw an opportunity to market the products of 

several mills on commission. The mill owners who had left 

their manufacturing in the hands of agents were persuaded 
to turn over their marketing to these commission men. 

The mill owner ceased to be a merchant: 3 

Prosperity came again and again to the textile business. 
The commission houses grew. Intense rivalry among cotton- 
mill treasurers, who were located for the most part away 
from mills, measured success by the size of dividends. When 
business recessions came, the commission houses had spare 
funds. They suggested to the mill executives that cotton 
could be purchased and inventories carried by money which 
the commission people were willing to advance as factors of) 
the cotton mills. Z 

The mill owners then ceased to be financiers. 

The commission people kept the mill managers at arm’s 
length, and mill products lost their identity. Commercial 
bleacheries sprang up, bleaching and finishing products of a 
number of mills, taking a commercial profit for the service | 
rendered. 

Still other men offered to bring buyer and seller together, 
whether mill or commission house, and a race of brokers 
sprang up, performing a part of the marketing functions 
which presumably were the job of the commission houses. 
Other men purchased unbleached cloth, styled it, arranged 
to have it bleached and finished in commercial plants, and 
marketed the finished product. ‘These converters, as they 
came to be called, added one more middleman to dip a share 

of profit out of the stream of 


tile enterprises. 

In the early days a man 
of pioneer spirit built a dam 
across a stream, built a mill 
and his house beside it. He 
ran his manufacturing. He 
marketed his goods. He made 
his own financial arrange- 
ments. His business grew 
with the growth of the coun- 
try. The mill was enlarged. 
The second generation built 
the big white house on the 
hill. 

The families of the sons 
turned their eyes toward the 
big city; left the white 


1All figures quoted are from 1929 
Biennial Census of Manufactures. 


Women and minors will be working tonight 
on long shifts in American mills which have 
held out from an agreement that would have 
cut down production by eliminating them from 
the night runs. The stalling of the 5s-so plan 
in cotton textiles shows how far our beginnings 
in economic self-government fall short of any- 
thing analogous in the political field; and at 
what disadvantage the progressive employer is 
placed by the breakdown of voluntary efforts 
at controlling production in the common in- 
terest. Mr. Kendall is himself a large opera- 
tor and has been a pioneer in endeavoring to 
bring order out of chaos in one of our oldest 
industries and one of those most protected be- 


hind the tariff wall. 
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dollars into which the cotton 
was being changed in its 
progress from bale to whole- 
saler, retailer, cutter and 
buying public. 
Meanwhile came the 
springing up of mills in the 
South, nearer to the source 
of supply of raw material. 
Industrial communities were 
established in rural districts 
where taxation was lower. 
People went to work in the 
mills who had no industrial 
experience and who were 
almost a different race of 
workers from those in the 
North. The investment of 
Northern capital in these 
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industry. Its primary problems, how- 
ever, are the result of failure to 
apply the principles of continually 
balancing production with reasonable 
sales expectation. 

Back in war time, to meet unusual 
demand, impetus was given night- 
running in cotton mills, especially in 
the South. This habit has persisted, 
even though abnormal war-time de- 
mands are no more. There has been 
little or no restriction there of the 
working of women and minors at 
night. The net result has been that 
for a number of years production has 
exceeded consumption. Prices ‘have 
been depressed below levels of fair- 
ness or commonsense. Wages have 
been low compared with other in- 
dustry. 

The appended table of average 
yearly wages in the industry is illumi- 
nating in this connection. These are 
hitherto unpublished figures. It will 
be noted that in 1929 the difference between average wages 
paid in the New England states and the average of the cot- 
ton-growing states was $277.10. It is claimed that a good 
deal of this difference is made up by the low cost of living 


Average Yearly Wages in Cotton Textile Manufacture 


Compiled by Russell T. Fisher, secretary National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, from the latest U. S. Census statistics. 


Hrs. per 

Week’ 

$ 608.71 No limit 
993-96 55 
632.67 60 
869.64¢ 54 
926.10 48 
gor.89 54 
661.93 60 
997-49 54 
651.86 55 
748.37 60 


937.81 


1921 1923 1925 1927 1929 
$ 641.59 
1051.07 
652.02 
959.39 
969.63 
1027.32 
691.23 
1045.61 
657.84 
837.63 


$ 615.96 
1028.19 
594-78 
887.49 
954.06 
925-x5 
641.26 
1007.73 
631.60 
821.52 


$ 600.30 
1025.81 
588.43 
1012.01 
1011.08 
929.95 
676.73 
1073.42 
651.98 
940-45 


Connecticut 
Georgia 

Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
North Carolina 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Virginia 

1010.60 


New England Average 960.52 


Av. in Cotton Growing 


945.83 1010.45 


659.35 691.58 661.02 696.06 660.71 


Difference Between N. E. 
and Cotton Growing 
States 286.48 318.87 299.50 314.54 277.10 

*Legal limit for employment of women and minors. 

tIncludes 3 establishments in Vermont. 


¢Drop from 1927 due in part to strike in New Bedford ($700,000 loss in wages). 


Southern mills, the moving of machinery—this whole South. 
ern cycle in the industry’s development is a tremendously 
important fact in the present situation. 

There are thus many threads in the fabric of the textile 


From a Letter to the President 


five, or sixty, whatever schedule the individual mills operated 
on; and in mills that operated day and night to replace posi- 
tions left vacant by women workers on the day shift with 
women workers from the night shift, and to replace, just as far 
as possible, vacancies appearing among women workers on 
the night shift with men. 


The Hon. Herbert Hoover 
White House, Washington 
My dear Sir: 

.... You have an opportunity at the present time, I feel sure, 
very materially to improve the conditions of the textile industry, 
which, as you know, have been very bad for a number of years. 
The cotton manufacturing industry particularly is suffering 


from overproduction due to three influences: style changes, 
which have lessened the amount of cloth used; substitution of 
rayon for cotton; and the great increase in productive capacity 
due to operating cotton mills in states which permit the work- 
ing of women and minors at night. This night operation de- 
veloped primarily during the war and has been increased since, 
through efforts to reduce cost in an industry where overproduc- 
tion had already resulted in practically no profit. 


These conditions are well known. They have had their in- 
fluence in the labor umrest and strikes which have occurred 
recently and which have been focusing attention to long hours 
and the extremely low earnings, due in part to enforced 
curtailment. 


The employment of women and minors at night is socially 
unsound and at the present time is economically unsound and 
is not good for the health, the standards of living, and the hap- 
piness of the workers. There have been various attempts on 
the part of mill owners to bring about the elimination of night 
operation for women and minors and the shortening of hours 
for some time. Concerted action has not been possible as yet. 


I believe that if you should add to your group a man of 
recognized standing, thoroughly familiar with textile conditions 
North and South, and who had a broad, constructive point of 
view, that such a man, with the moral support given by you 
and your other conferees, could crystallize public opinion and 
secure voluntary, concerted action among textile manufacturers. 


The action, I would suggest, would be to secure by mutual 
consent an agreement to reduce permanently the working hours 
per week in all textile mills to not over fifty ; to pay the same 
weekly wage for fifty hours that was paid for fifty-four, fifty- 


It might be inopportune at the present time to endeavor to 
eliminate night running in cotton mills. It might temporarily 
throw people out of work. Perhaps such a move could be ar- 
rived at later. I believe that the industry as a whole would 
benefit from it, that it would promote new construction and at 
the same time would add to the cost of textiles to the consumer 
but a relatively small amount. The reduction of hours to a 
number not over fifty in any one week, would accomplish real 
reform. It would give more leisure and a higher standard of 
living. It would bring permanently a reduction in output which 
would offset in part the overproduction which now exists and 
it would raise the average earnings because for some years 
the industry has not operated to capacity and the workers 
have been the principal sufferers. 


My purpose in writing this letter is based on no self-interest 
whatever. Our five cotton mills are all located in North and 
South Carolina and for competitive reasons we are compelled 
to operate them day and night and fifty-five hours a week on 
each shift. We have eliminated women entirely from one shift 
and successfully, and are filling vacancies in women’s positions 
on the day shift with women from the night shift and are em- 
ploying no new women on night shifts. We have found this 
entirely practical. We are opposed to night operation of women 
and minors as being socially unsound and night operation, 
taking the industry as a whole, as economically unsound. 


The South has been under criticism for its long hours and 
justly so. But, through lack of leadership, in which the South 
differs in no respect from the North, they have not been able 
to bring about these reforms by concerted action. Yet, I believe 
they would all welcome the change if it could be brought about 
in all of the states. Henry P. KENDALL 


Boston, November 1929. 
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in the South, one of the items in which is rent. In practically 
all southern cotton mill villages employes live in company 
owned houses. ‘There probably is some differential in favor 
of southern workers because of lower living costs, but it still 
is true that the industry is a long-hour, low-wage industry. 
And the long-hour states are the lower wage states. 


N November 1929 I felt the plight of cotton textiles was 
| such that something should be done about it. I addressed 
a letter to President Hoover. ‘The excerpts from that letter 
(page 593) are quoted because of the subsequent vol- 
untary action taken by the industry to shorten the work 
week and eliminate women and minors from night operations. 

This statement of conditions and of a proposed remedy 
were fairly generally agreed to by the industry as being 
sound. The letter was passed to the secretary of commerce, 
who at that time was arranging conferences with business 
leaders in Washington on the course to be followed by in- 
dustry after the stock-market crash. A conference of textile 
men was called in Washington. We met with the President, 
but when he asked us whether we had a plan we had to tell 
him that no plan had been prepared upon which the industry 
had agreed. However, from then on there was an evident 
disposition within the industry to “do something.” 

In the early part of 1930, a program of voluntary reduc- 
tion of the working week together with elimination of 
women and minors from night running was proposed by the 
Cotton-Textile Institute. The Institute was organized five 
years ago. Its membership includes leading cotton textile 
companies North and South. The Institute’s plan called for 
voluntary reduction of the length of the work week to fifty- 
five hours for the day run and fifty hours for the night run 
and the elimination of women and minors from night run- 
ning. This so-called 55-50 plan was felt to be a more feasible 
first step for the industry than a reduction to fifty hours day 
and fifty hours night. The plan met with acceptance. 

On February 28, 1931 the Institute announced to the 
mills subscribing to this recommendation that over twenty- 
six million spindles, comprising 83 per cent of the industry, 
had indicated their conformity. These percentages were 
based on the then figure of 31,600,000 spindles as the total 
spindleage of the industry. Number of spindles, in cotton 
textiles, is commonly used as a measure of productive capac- 
ity, for yarns spun must be woven, and cloth woven from 
yarn must pass through the various finishing processes before 
it becomes cloth for the use of the consumer. Subsequently. 
the Institute declared that a survey made since March 1, 
1931 disclosed the fact that the curtailment policy was being 
pursued in over 99 per cent of the mills that had subscribed 
to the new schedule. There was a great deal of public ap- 
proval of this accomplishment. The acting chairman of 
the President’s Emergency Committee for Employment an- 
nounced publicly in August of 1931 that the industry’s ac- 
complishments in these matters are ‘‘an outstanding example 
of what an industry can do by voluntary action to ‘set its 
house in order.’”” ‘The statement continued : 

The policies which your [the cotton textile] industry has 
adopted have been of marked assistance in the present emer- 
gency and also will give you a working basis upon which to de- 
velop plans for a more permanent stabilization of employment. 

We hope that the very few mills which still persist in the 
uneconomic and anti-social policy of long hours and night work 
for their employes will quickly fall in line with your far-sighted 
plan. 
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This program during 1931 reduced stocks on hand. In 
other words, production was brought more into line with 
demand. The Institute supplies these figures on this point: 


Stocks on Hand August 31, 1931 
Compared with 


Compared with 3-year August 


Aug. 30 1930 Average 
Bumbers. 1 n2 scree ay tae 4% greater 6% greater 
Paper and) printinger. es. +e 16% greater 8% greater 
Chemicals and oils (manufac- 

Curediepoods)) carisepiency. eee 2% greater 11% greater 
Non-ferrous metals (manufac- 

(UTEdZOOdS) ware rte eens 5% less 32% greater 
Stone; glass+and clay acta = 8% less 1% less 
eather sites seis Bate ce Se 4% less 5% greater 
Tron vande steele nate eee 10% less 4% less 
Automobile’ tires’ 92... 4 0s 16% less 21% less 
Cottons e00dsamn sea 40% less* 43% less? 


1 For comparison, August figures are quoted. 
HE industry’s problems have by no means been liqui- 


dated. The will of the majority was obviously in favor 
of curtailment. There has been a minority group in the 


a 
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industry, however, which has undermined the constructive 


effect of the so-called 55-50 plan. In a letter to Walter 
S. Gifford, director of the President’s Organization on Un- 
employment Relief, George E. Sloan, president of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, reported that the whole program is 
being endangered “by the shortsighted greediness” of a 
“relatively small number of mills” that “have persisted in 
operating long hours day and night, and employing minors 
on the night shift.” 

Some 16 per cent of the cotton mill men did not subscribe 
to the 55-50 plan. “They are jeopardizing efforts of the en- 
tire industry to solve one of its most vital problems. ‘These 
minority mills have refused to reduce running time. 
stead, taking advantage of the curtailment of others, they 
have increased the number of weekly hours run. In some 
instances they have run as high as 138 hours a week. They 
have not eliminated women and minors from the night run, 
despite the fact that the United States is the only civilized 
country in the world where such a practice still persists. 
Wages in many of these mills have been reduced and, in 
some cases, have dropped below subsistence levels. And even 
with the reduction of cotton goods stocks, there has been a 
dangerous weakening of the price structure of the industry. 
This is a weakness which affects all classes—wage-earners 
and citizens as well as executives and stockholders. <A sin- 
gle small mill with capacity to supply only a very small part 


In- — 


of the total demand for its type of goods breaks the price — 
structure of its entire class of business by cutting a price only — 


5 percent. It is possible, through such practices, for a group 
of small companies employing a few hundred people so to 


depress prices that the welfare of thousands of employes is — 


affected. In South Carolina, for example, the long hours 
and low wages are aggravated by the habitual cutting of a 


few concerns who, by undermining the price structure, lessen | 


the income of the entire state. This is a factor in the sit- 
uation which should be recognized and should be brought 
home vigorously if the shortsightedness and wilfulness of a 
few are to be curbed by an aroused public opinion. 

The philosophy of the minority group is simple: They 
claim to believe that the struggle is a life and death one, that 
the weaker concerns will go under and they will survive. 
This point of view is fallacious, not so much because it is 
anti-social but because it runs (Continued on page 637) 
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Forecasting in Public Service 
By E. C. LINDEMAN 


E think and feel in terms of symbols. At the 
moment the industrial world is moved by 
the magic word “planning.” Practical as 
well as theoretical business men seem to have 
discovered in this symbol a new enchant- 
ment which will, they hope, lead toward 
a new industrial orientation and a fresh economic revaluation. 
From the practical point of view, industrial planning 
is expected to prevent recurrences of economic depression, 
and from the theoretical standpoint it is presumed to mark 
the end of laissez-faire, to indicate the dawn of a new and 
rationalized control of economic affairs. Any symbol which 
is capable of stirring so much hope and of initiating so much 
reflection in men deserves critical analysis. My treatment 
of the topic is to be, however, descriptive and functional. 
Whatever else industrial planning may be, it is not new; 
indeed, it has long been practiced and many of its technical 
and psychological ingredients are known. Analysis of the 
sort which is here proposed will, I believe, lead calm ob- 
servers to at least one conclusion, namely that “planning” 
is no Aladdin’s Lamp filled with magic oil and ready to 
light the industrial world toward easy progress. On the 
contrary, my chief purpose in describing one limited example 
of planning in one large industrial organization, the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company, is to demonstrate 
that planning embodies one of the most difficult and complex 
functions of engineering and managerial skill. 


I The Problem 


N attempting to give a condensed interpretation of how 

planning proceeds in this company I have selected the 
project of converting the telephone system from manual to 
dial operation. This project represents a generic situation 
for all modern industries since it serves as an illustration of 
the cumulative progression from 
manual to machine performance. 
I shall follow the usual equation 
for problem-solving presenting 
first the situation which precipi- 
tated the problem and the need, 
second the proposed theoretical 
solution, and third the practical 
program as revealed in an evolv- 
ing plan. 

During the decade from 1920 
to 1930 the population of the 
United States of America in- 
creased 14 per cent; the number 
of telephones increased at the 
rate of 85 per cent during this 
same period. In a period of 
three years the expansion of tele- 
phone use in the United States 


Far from being a 
would have 


Not as an obscure theory but as a cur- 
rent industrial technique, Mr. Lindeman 
writes of planning on the basis of his 
study of avast, privately managed public- 
service enterprise, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. The ex- 
ample he chooses is one which comes close 
home to the experience of most of us—the 
company’s application of planning to the 
change from manual to dial telephones. 
“magic symbol,’ he 
us realize that economic 
planning in reality embodies “one of the 
most difficult and complex functions 
of engineering and managerial skill,” 


equaled that of the continent of Europe for the entire fifty- 
six years since the invention of the telephone. In the five- 
year period from 1925 to 1930 telephones increased at the 
rate of six hundred thousand a year. These facts, derived 
from independent studies of local companies and from sta- 
tistical studies of national trends in business and population 
growth, lead to one inescapable conclusion: a civilization 
such as ours will need in the future more telephone service, 
extended over the entire 24-hour period of each day, reliable 
both in speed and accuracy. This glance at the future, 
revealing the need for more, faster, and more accurate tele- 
phone facilities, furnishes the telephone company with its ini- 
tial problem: is it capable of providing such improvement and 
extension of the service and if so, under what circumstances? 


HE significant human link in telephone communication, 

so far as service is concerned, is the switchboard operator. 
From the job-personnel point of view she is a girl of average 
height, not too tall nor too short; she must not have defects 
of eye-sight or of hearing, peculiarities of enunciation or 
any other speech defects; and she needs to possess a certain 
stability of temperament in order to adjust to the exacting 
conditions of switchboard operation. She should begin her 
vocational career as operator between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five. These qualifications imply that there is at 
any given time a specifically limited amount of this “type 
of labor” available. Would an adequate supply requisite 
for improvements and extensions of service be available in 
the future? If so, the Telephone Company might look for- 
ward with confident expectation to meeting the cumulative 
demands of its subscribers. If not, important readjustments 
needed to be envisaged. Studies undertaken by the Com- 
pany’s specialists involved three major factors: To what 
extent will the supply of operators be affected by the di- 
minishing size of the American 
family? To what extent will the 
supply be influenced by immigra- 
tion policies? To what extent 
will supply be conditioned by the 
fact that other vocations. will 
make claims on young women of 
these same qualifications? The 
generalized conclusions from these 
studies revealed that reliance 
could not be placed on the future 
adequacy of supply of young 
women who meet the specifica- 
tions, and that if the Company 
proposed to extend and improve 
its services, it would be com- 
pelled to solve its future problem 
in one of three ways: by em- 
ploying operators who are not 
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Old 
and new: 
A manual 
switchboard 
(right) with 
every telephone 
call requiring an 
operator, is replaced 
when the dial system is 
installed by machinery (bot- 
tom p. 597) with highly skilled 
mechanics to tend it. The “Dial A” 
board (top p.597) is used by the girl 
who replies when you dial “Operator” 


able to meet the present standards and thus run the risk 
of decreasing the efficiency of the service, by enticing 
qualified workers from other occupations by offering higher 
competitive wages, thus increasing the cost of telephone 
service, or— 


II. The Theoretical Solution 

NGINEERING skill had already demonstrated the 

relative potentiality of the automatic telephone and the 
semi-automatic switchboard. Dial telephones have been in 
partial use for more than a quarter of a century, and ex- 
periments and tests have been continuously in process and 
directed toward their further perfection. The engineer’s solu- 
tion, therefore, for the Company’s problem was a simple 
and direct one: to substitute, so far as feasible and econom- 
ical, mechanical for human means. In other words, mecha- 
nize—insure dependability by further mechanical operations. 
Thus, security for the future might be readily attained, ac- 
cording to the engineering formula, by converting the present 
manual system into a dial system. “The solution sounds 
simple, is precisely the way most of modern industry has 
solved its labor problems in the past, and is in harmony with 
the technological evolution of the modern world. But, how 
could this simple theoretical solution be translated into a 
practical program of action? Enter, at this point, Indus- 
trial Planning. 


III. Planning the Practical Program 
HE difficulties and complexities involved in converting 
the telephone from a manual to a dial basis-are fairly 
obvious. There is, first of all, the immense size of the opera- 
tion; there are twenty million telephones in use in the 


United States. The City of New York alone has 235 central’ 


offices and switchboards. This vast system of interconnecting 
communication with all its varied mechanical and human 
inter-relationships has become incorporated into the very 
pattern of our culture. Serious interruption of this service 
would, in a sense, be in the nature of a social catastrophe. 
But we need not dwell upon the difficulties and complexi- 
ties, most of which may be sensed even by the uninitiated. 


TEERRAONE 


Forecasting or planning of some sort characterizes the entire 
managerial outlook of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. The single day of twenty-four hours, for 
example, calls for a certain finesse of planning for each 
community and for various sections of a given community. 
In a large business section the central office may receive less 
than one hundred calls an hour between five and six o’clock © 
in the morning, while a few hours later, say. between ten 
and eleven o'clock, this same exchange may be called upon 
to handle twenty thousand calls an hour. On the other 
hand, the peak hour for calls in a section devoted to the 
transportation of incoming vegetable and fruit produce for 
a large city may be between the hours of four and six in the 
morning. 

Telephone calls may thus be regarded as -indicators 
of the life and tempo of each community and of each oc- 
cupational area of any given community. A service such as 
this, which must be regular and continuous, needs to be 
conducted in terms of both short-time and long-time fore- 
casts. 

The day, the week, the month, the year, the five-year 
cycle, and the twenty-year period are all included in the 
Telephone Company’s schedule of future estimates. 

Another illustration may be inserted for purposes of -de- 
monstrating the variety and range of factors involved in fore- 
casting the future needs of a local community. In 1916 the 
Bell Telephone Company of Michigan foresaw that certain 
industrial expansions were imminent in and near the City 
of Detroit. The automobile was crowding the telephone. 
Officials and technicians of this company together with 
collaborators furnished by the headquarters staff of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company thereupon 
set for themselves the task of forecasting the future need of 
telephone service, not merely for areas within the city limits 
still uninhabited, but for the total urban area to be included 
in Greater Detroit ten years hence. A ten-year plan was 
ultimately evolved. The intricate nature of a plan of this 
sort may be appreciated by considering the following list 
of some of the related factors. Approximate answers for 
the ensuing questions constituted the qualitative background 


for the quantitative esti- 
mates which finally be- 
came merged in the total 
plan: 


I. 
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What new industries 
are likely to be located 
in the potentially de- 
sirable areas? 

How will these new 
enterprises be related 
to existing industries? 

What types of build- 

ing operation will be 
involved? 
What types of workers 
will be needed in the 
operation of the new 
industries? 

What will be the 
probable ratio of tele- 
phones per hundred 
families? 

What will be the 
variation in telephone 
use as between 
families of North-European and South-European stock? 
How many dwellings will be needed in the new areas? 

What percentage of these will be detached family homes? 

What percentage of the workers will come from other 
sections of the city? 

Where will shops and other community institutions be 
located with reference to factories and dwellings? 
Assuming that approximate estimates may be made with 
respect to the number of telephones to be needed in the 
new areas, how much new equipment will this expansion 
call for? 

What new central buildings will be required? 

Is the raw material available, and is this the proper time 
to make purchases? 

Are the related industries capable of supplying the needed 
equipment within the given period of time? 

What. forms of financing will be necessary to carry out 
the plan? 


Is the money availab‘e? 
Is the time favorable for large-scale credits? 
What proportion of the total financing may be carried 
by earnings? 
7. What additions must be made to the operating company’s 


staff ? 
How many new employes will be needed and of what 


grades? 

Is the company prepared to recruit and train this addi- 
tional personnel? 

This list does not include all planning factors but it is, 
perhaps, sufficient to indicate the variety of problems involved 
and the range of techniques required in forecasting which 
is merely of the extension type. The change from manual 
to dial telephones represents a somewhat different problem; 
in that the Telephone Company has been confronted with 


TELEPHONES 


The dial telephone system like its predecessor, 
the exceedingly complex manual switchboard, is an 
arrangement designed to permit one person to com- 
municate exclusively with another person at a dis- 
tance. Unlike the manual system, however, it re-— 
quires only a minimum intervention by a third person 
in establishing the telephonic connection. The dial 
telephone, as at present projected, is designed for 
nearby calls and assumes that operators as well as 
other types of technicians will be needed for the 
completion of telephone calls to distant points. The 
first dial office of the type developed by the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company was opened 
in 1921 but tentative plans for its introduction had 
been formulated more than a decade earlier. Actual 


conversion from manual to dial telephones has been 
partially or wholly completed in 65 cities and by 
the end of March, 1932 eight additional cities will 
be added to this list. The schedule which is now 


in effect calls for the consummation of the plan by 
1938. 


IV. The “How” of Planning 
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THE DETROIT CHART 


The telephone company’s first industrial plan for Detroit was initiated 
in 1913 and extended to 1930. By 1920 it became obvious that the current 
rate of expansion was much higher than estimated and the planners were 
obliged to elevate their sights. The next plan began with 1919 and ex- 
tended to 1936. This forecast paralleled actual growth for six years. The 
next plan spanned 1925-45. Again actual growth ran parallel with esti- 
mated need, until the depression caused a sharp divergence between 
the projected plan and the actual telephone needs of the community. 


the task of not merely extending its services but in reality 
of altering the nature of telephoning itself as a mode of 
communication. 

For purposes of clarity we keep the complete planning 
sequence in mind. The problem in introducing the dial 
system arises as we have seen from the fact that the demand 
for telephone service tends to outrun the probable supply 
of necessary operators (labor) procurable at a reasonable 
and economical wage. In addition to the demand for more 
telephone service there exists also the compulsion to make 
the service more accurate and more speedy. In brief, the 
telephone becomes a cumulative accessory to human com- 
munication by extending its range, by increasing its speed, 
by improving its accuracy, and by reducing its costs. These 
are interdependent factors and telephone growth proceeds 
along all four lines. Engineering skill has, to a large extent, 
solved the problem of range and one may now speak across 
the continent, and even across the two great oceans, as suc- 
cessfully as between telephones in the same city block. And 
with increasing effectiveness there has come about a decrease 
in the cost of long-distance telephoning. Speed and accuracy 
are always particularly limited, where human intervention 
is involved in mechanical processes. Consequently, increases 
in speed and improvements in accuracy may chiefly be 
brought about by further introductions of automatic devices. 


An accurate portrayal of the complete sequence ot 
conversion would require many charts, blueprints, sta- 
tistical enumerations, financial summaries, and so on. 
Merely to contemplate the size of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company with its twenty- 
one independent, constituent companies, its 350,000 
employes, its 650,000 stockholders, and its 20,000,000 
customers is sufficient to indicate that a detailed 
picture is wholly out of the question here. As a 
substitute I have attempted to construct a_ highly 
generalized outline. In the left-hand column will 
be found a selected list of major aspects of the total 
plan, together with brief descriptions of certain 
related problems. In the right-hand column will be 
found an enumeration of some of the disciplines of skill 
and knowledge needed for this sort of planning. 


1945 


PLANNING THE CHANGE TO A DIAL BASIS 1921-38 


Certain Steps in the Practical Program Disciplines 


1. Producing dial telephones and switch- 


boards. 


This part of the program calls for the 
purchase of vast amounts of raw ma- 
terials; first of all, it must be determined 
whether or not these required materials 


(a) Principles of busi- 
ness and_  indus- 
trial management 


(b) Mechanical engi- 


are available; then analyses of costs need neering 

to be made, and finally the material must (c) Geology and min- 

be ordered and transported to the ap- ras has 

propriate centers. (d) Statistics of raw 
materials 


Once the problem of raw materials has 
been solved, attention must be turned to 
the various manufacturing processes re- 
quired for transforming them into finished 
products. Since the American Telephone 
Company is a manufacturing industry as 
well as a public utility, much of this plan- 
ning is internal but a portion represents 
co-ordination with other industries. 


(e) Manufacturing ca- 
pacities and  fa- 
cilities 


2. Making time estimates. 


In order to carry out the terms of the 
plan as a whole, the work for each region 
and each locality needed to be estimated; 
this implied a time schedule for each city 


(a) Engineering 
tistics 

(b) Installation statis- 
tics 


sta- 


3. 


Wa 


and for each area and finally these were 
integrated with the national plan. 


Additional time estimates were needed 
for the manufacturing processes incident 
to the need and flow of new equipment. 


Estimating financial requirements. 


Since each constituent company in the 
system is an independent corporation, 
original financial estimates had to be made 
on the basis of these separate units. Later 
estimates were combinations of these and 
in their totality represented the over-all 
cost. 


Since large-scale operations of this sort 
usually involve the use of credits and cer- 
tain refinancing, studies also had to be 
made of the finance and credit situation for 
the country as a whole and for separate 
regions. 

Financing also includes estimated incomes 
from earnings for each area involved. 


.Planning for installation sequences. 


Where should the first dial installation be 
made? And, for what reasons? These 
queries imply that some cities or regions 
may be prepared for the change in a man- 
ner not true of others. And, once the in- 
stallations begin, what is likely to be the 
most effective sequence to follow? Should 
all the cities in a given area be converted 
first, or should a few key cities be selected? 
The underlying factors in this phase of 
planning are the financial status of the 
local company, the commercial situation, 
the quality of public relationships in the 
given area, etc. 


. Educating the public. 


The change from manual to dial repre- 
sents a sharp deviation for the telephone 
user. His, habits are set; in fact, getting 
the call by lifting the receiver and re- 
peating the exchange and the number has 
come to be a _ semi-automatic proce- 
dure with most city dwellers. To change 
this habit and this pattern of move- 
ments in adjusting to the dial tele- 
phone involves a number of resistances. 
Dialing seems, when first attempted, a 
much more intricate process since it in- 
volves co-ordination between the left hand 
which holds the receiver, the right hand 
which does the dialing, the eyes which 
watch the dial, and the memory which 
attempts to recall the exchange and the 
number. While this new habit is being 
acquired and the old one pushed to the 
background the subscriber will, probably, 
make more mistakes. How long will it 
take to effect a habit-change of this sort? 
What educational steps should be taken in 
aiding the habit-changing telephone user? 


Integrating the dial system with the ex- 


isting system, and with probable fluctua- 
tions in the telephone business as a whole. 


As pointed out earlier in this essay, the 
change from manual to dial telephones 
must be effected without serious interrup- 
tion of services. Detailed planning is re- 
quired in advance for the final operation 
which allows the new dial telephones to 
“cut in’ on the system as a whole. This 
sort of planning belongs almost wholly 
to the engineers and in cities thus far 
converted their’ calculations have been 
surprisingly correct. 

But the dial system must also be related 
to the system as a whole in a commercial 
sense. Local companies need to know what 
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(c) Manufacturing 
statistics 


(d) Local and region- 
al differences 


(a) Financial _ statis- 
tics 

(b) Banking 

(c) Credits and inter- 
est rates 


(d) Economics 


(a) Community  stud- 
ies 

(b) Sociology 

(c) Local company 
studies 

(d) Efficiency studies 

(e) Public relations 
studies (psycholo- 
gy) 


(a) Psychology 

(b) Pedagogy 

(c) Local differences 
of attitude (social 
psychology) 

(d) Resistances to 
change 

(e) Publicity methods 


(a) Telephone  statis- 


tics 
(b) Population growth 


the probable rate of increase in telephone (c) Economic  statis- 
usage is to be during the period of in- tee ; 
stallation; they need to know how the (4 ee chet 


business as a whole may be affected by 
unusual economic conditions during the 
period of installation; and they are obliged 
to make forecasts with respect to the con- 
sequences of the dial system on the total 
operating personnel in each area. 


7.Estimating the effect of the dial system 
on the supply and demand for labor. 


The dial system will not, as many seem 
to believe, dispense with switchboard 
operators entirely. Operators will still 
be needed to handle incomplete calls, long 
distance calls, etc. When the dial system 
was first installed there were 128,000 oper- 
ators employed; in 1930 when approxi- 
mately 28 per cent of the system had been 
converted to dial there were 155,000 opera- 
tors employed. Operators will still con- 
tinue at independent apartment-house and 
business establishment switchboards, and 
the number thus employed almost equals 
that of operators employed by the company 
itself. 


Many women operators who are displaced 
by the dial are transferred to other types 
of work or are being re-absorbed in other 
telephone departments. 


Also, and this needs to be underscored, 
the complicated switchboard equipment of 
the dial system requires the employment 
of additional men workers, mostly of the 
technical grade. 


(a) Labor statistics 


(b) Re-education of 
displaced employ- 
es 


(c) Vocational guid- 
ance and training 


(d) Personnel tech- 
niques 


The above outline of planning factors should not be taken 
literally. ‘This is merely an attempt to condense a vast 
amount of detailed material into a few generalized categories 
in the interest of clarity and brevity. Its chief aim is to show 
some of the involvements which flow from an apparently 
simple mechanical change, and to reveal in addition the kinds 
of skills and disciplines which are demanded by planning of 
this character. Glance again at the outline and you will see 
that at least twelve different kinds of expertness, of special- 
ized knowledge and technique, have at some time or other 
impinged upon the total planning program. ‘The task of 
coordinating and integrating these varied groupings of 
knowledge and skill in order to create a unified plan and an 
efficient program of action constituted a stupendous chal- 
lenge to scientific industrial management. 


HE American Telephone and Telegraph Company is, in 

one sense at least, a natural monopoly. But unlike similar 
utilities in other countries, it exists within a politico-economic 
system which allows for private enterprise on the one hand, 
and exercises strict governmental control on the other. The 
company consists of a headquarters staff and twenty-one in- 
dependent operating companies; some of these constituent 
corporations are organized on a regional basis, some repre- 
sent states, and still others are semi-local. Since each com- 
pany is autonomous its affirmative interest must be enlisted in 
any cooperative or unifying plan. On the other hand, the 
national need for communication on a national basis acts as 
a unifying compulsion. This complication must also be con- 
sidered in the light of the fact that a public utility is obliged 
to consider in its planning, not merely its own inner con- 
cerns but those of the public, of its subscribers, of its 
stockholders, and of supervisory instruments of municipal, 
state, and federal governments. (Continued on page 647) 


Ingots and Jobs 


By WILLIAM HARD 


N New Year’s 

Day, 1921, the 

magnates of the 

American steel 

industry formed 

a mighty New 
Year’s resolution. 

They didn’t; but, as Mr. 
Keats says: ‘Ever let the fancy 
roam.” 

The magnates had read some 
articles on “regularization of 
production” by learned econo- 
mists and yellow journalists. 
These deplorable characters, who 
never had managed a steel plant 
in their lives and who thought 
that open-hearth furnaces were 
open and that Bessemer con- 
verters were invented by John Wesley, were vastly inter- 
ested in the fate of the workingman. They seldom associ- 
ated with him but—or therefore—they sympathized with 
him strongly. They said that he ought not to be put on 
and laid off and put on and laid off and trained part of 
the time to work and eat and part of the time to loaf 
and starve. They said it was “demoralizing” to his char- 
acter as well as extremely tough on his wife and children. 
They demanded “reform.” 

“Very well,” said the magnates. 
people.” 

They thereupon pressed a button, and in came a statis- 
tician. 

“What we want from you,” said the magnates, “is a 
straight-line trend.” 

“The minimum sum of the squares of the residuals,” said 
the statistician. 

“Perhaps so,” said the magnates. “But, anyway, a line. 
A line going across a chart and showing the tendency of 
the past production of steel.” 

“But there was the Great War,” said the statistician. 
“Tt upset everything. It inflated everything. It would make 
the line abnormal.” 

“True,” said the magnates. “Leave the Great War out. 
Take the years simply from the beginning of 1900 to the 
end of 1914. Make us a straight-line trend that will show 
us the tendency of steel production during that period.” 

The statistician went away and worked with squares and 
residuals and minima and slopes. It was easy for him. That’s 
why he wasn’t making money in the steel business. He had 
no talents for the incalculable. He came back in two hours 
with a chart on which there was a straight line and a 


MAGNATES 


CHIEF ECONOMIST 


TIME: 1921 and now. 


“We will show these 


’ 


line resembling the effect produced upon a seismograph by’ 


an earthquake. 
A portrait of this chart is presented on the next page. 
The earthquake line indicates the course that steel 


Cast of Characters 


(In the order of their appearance) 


SENIOR STATISTICIAN 

A YOUNG SUBSTITUTE STATISTICIAN 
CHIEF ADDING MACHINE 

CHIEF COST ACCOUNTANT 


WORKING MAN (off stage) 
INGOT, hero of the piece (Does not appear) 


Journalists, motor-car manufacturers, erectors of 
skyscrapers, makers of commodities. 


SCENE: The American steel industry. 


As a curtain-raiser, the February Survey Graphic pre- 
sented Ingots and Doles by the same author featuring 
Unemployment in Braddock, winter of 1932. 


production actually pursued from 
1900 to 1914. It indicates it by 
months. It indicates it for the — 
whole American steel industry 
totaled. 

The reader will note that each 
month on this chart bears a 
strongly individualistic relation- 
ship to the month before it and 
to the month after it. That is, 
each month seems to be a law 
unto itself. In December 1900 
for instance, steel production was 
750,000 tons. In January I90I ~ 
it was 1,000,000 tons. It went 
up 3314 per cent in thirty-one 
days. 

Again: 

In October 1907 steel produ:- 
tion was 2,100,000 tons. In November it was 1,650,000 
tons. In December it was 1,050,000 tons. It dropped 50 
per cent in less than nine weeks. 

This was production as practiced—and therefore prac- 
tical. It meant having more men and fewer men, more men 
and fewer men, violently jerkily; and it also meant some- 
thing else. It meant having machinery able to produce 
2,100,000 tons in a month and then having it working at 
half of its capacity two months later. 


LANT superintendents, having discharged half of their 
working forces, were known to weep over the cold and 
idle ingot-soaking pits. There is something very moving 
in the spectacle of invested capital lying workless and profit- 
less. It’s like a ruin in Sicily. The thing was used. It’s 
not being used now. You can get more sentimental about 
it than about the unhappy Sicilian slaves who built it. It 
represents, impersonally, and therefore acutely, poignantly, 
a multitudinous human effort accumulated and abandoned, 
stored and wasted. There is pathos in a shut-down plant. 
The statistician felt it with all his heart. “Here’s your 
line,” he said, “your straight line, and it would have kept 
your plant always busy.” 

“Never mind that theory,” said the magnates. “Just 
give us a definition of that straight line without any minima 
or residuals, if you can.” 

“Very well,” said the statistician. “Here’s the definition, 
reduced to a description, so you'll get it: 

“You see that the straight line starts at approximately 
900,000 tons in January of 1900. It ends at approxi- 
mately 2,400,000 tons in December of 1914. It slopes 
straightly, evenly up from the first point to the last point. 
Now the moral is this: 

“If you had manufactured right along that straight line 
from January of 1900 to December of 1914, you would 
have manufactured precisely the same number of tons of 
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The straight line that would have kept plants always busy 
runs through the jagged line of actual production 


steel that you in fact manufactured in the course of pursuing 
your jagged real-life earthquake-line of production. That’s 
what a straight-line trend, in this instance, is. The jagged 
line gave you a certain total of steel. The straight-line 
trend gives you the. same total. Only it gives it to you with 
an even, steady monthly rise of production, instead of with 
spasmodic monthly spurts and lags. It’s pure theory.” 

“Tt’s pure moonshine,” said the magnates. “It’s lunacy. 
But we've beer attacked, and we’re annoyed, and we're 
going to give the country the biggest experimentation in 
lunacy that it ever had. Have you a ruler?” 

“Naturally,” said the statistician. 

“Take that ruler,” said the magnates, “and lay it on your 
straight-line trend and then project that trend, still straight, 
all the way from December of 1914 to December of 1929. 
That’s the line—.” 

“Wait a minute,” said the statistician, ‘““wait a minute. 
Lunacy is all right. It’s more or less my trade. But this 
is idiocy. It hasn’t even the moon to go on. We are now 
beginning the year 1921. In our calculations we have 
omitted the years from 1915 to 1920. We have called them 
War years. So all we have is a straight-line trend that ended 

im 1914, seven years ago. The War, I repeat, deranged every- 
thing. We are in the midst now of a depression caused by 
the War. How do we know where that depression is going 
to take us? How do we know that the War hasn’t deranged 
our whole future? Be warned by me, gentlemen. Don’t start 
your experimentation on such an antiquated straight-line 
trend and in the midst of such a deranged era and at such 
an inauspicious moment in that era. You will discredit the 

whole science of statistics.” 

“That’s exactly what we mean to do,” said the magnates. 
“We are going to take your 1900-1914 straight-line trend, 
and we are going to have you make a projection of it from 
now to the end of 1929, and then we are going to manu- 
facture along that projection all through 1921, 1922, 1923, 
1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928, and 1929, no matter what 
happens to anybody.” 


’ 


unconscious senior, drew the projection and handed it 
to the magnates. A picture of it may be seen to the right. 
In that picture the reader will observe—besides a straight- 
line trend—another zig-zag see-saw line. ‘That second line, 
soaring and subsiding, represents—month by month—the 
steel production that actually happened. The reader will 
thereupon, please, for a moment, forget it. 
He will please gaze intently, for a moment, only upon the 


Petits substitute statistician, taking the place of his 
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straight-line trend which runs across the picture slopingly 
upwards. 

The thing to remember about that trend, firmly, is that 
it is in fact, as stated, merely a projection. It is in fact the 
same trend as the one to which the reader’s attention was 
previously directed. It is not a trend “fitted” to the actual 
steel production of the years from 1921 to 1929. If it were, 
the phenomenon which presently will be revealed to the 
reader would have no meaning. In fact, though, this straight- 
line trend, instead of being “fitted” to the actual steel pro- 
duction of the years from 1921 to 1929, is “fitted” only and 
exclusively to the actual steel production of the years from 
1900 to 1914. It is a factual representation of the steel- 
producing tendency of the 1900-1914 period projected 
purely experimentally into the 1921-1929 period. 

“TI wish you well,” said the junior statistician to the mag- 
nates, “but I join my senior in passing away from all re- 
sponsibility for the outcome. I maintain that you ought not 
to initiate this experimentation till after the present terrific 
depression of 1921 is over.” 

“We start now,” said the magnates, “because we are prac- 
tical men and men of action and, when once we get an idea, 
we go.” 

So they went straight forward, on the straight-line trend 
of 1900-1914, all through the years from 1921 to 1929, in- 
clusive. Each month they manufactured the number of tons 
of ingots demanded by the trend. It rose approximately 
eighty-five hundred tons each month. So they obediently 
and resolutely increased their production approximately 
eighty-five hundred tons each month. In the first month— 
January of 1921—they manufactured 3,023,000 tons. In 
the last month—December of 1929—they manufactured 
3,922,000 tons. ‘They increased their working force grad- 
ually—on the trend. ‘They increased their manufacturing 
capacity gradually—on the trend. At the finish of 1929 
they had produced, since the beginning of 1921, a certain 
grand total of tons of ingots. 

Then they said to themselves: 

“Let us imagine what would have happened if we had 
gone on in the old way.” 

So they summoned the statistical department again. 

“Show us,” they said, “what we would have done if we 
had see-sawed and zig-zagged up and down, as we used te 
before we determined to teach the public this lesson.” 

Whereupon the statistical department simply pointed its 
concerted finger at the up-and down line which neurotically 
oscillates above and below the straight-line trend of 1900- 
1914 on the statistical picture of 1921-1929 below. 
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A factual presentation of the steel producing tendency of 
1900-14 projected experimentally over the 1921-29 period 
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That oscillating line traces the production of steel in the 
United States as it would have happened if our steel mag- 
nates had not gone lunatical. In other words, dropping our 
flight of fancy, it traces it as it did actually happen. It 
traces it as it happened with our steel magnates in full pos- 
session of their senses. 

In July of 1921, for instance, they very practically (in 
the midst of the depression) manufactured only 900,000 
tons of ingots. In May of 1922 (with reviving business) 
they manufactured 3,200,000 tons. In May of 1923 (with 
business booming) they manufactured 4,200,000 tons. 

That is, in May of 1923 they manufactured almost five 
times as much as they manufactured in July of 1921. 

But this turned out to be just for exercise. In December 
of 1923 (with business slackening) they came down to 
2,850,000 tons; and in July of 1924 (with business still 
duller) they came down to 1,900,000 tons. 

Then they rebounded in January of 1925 (on swelling 
orders) to 4,200,000 tons. 

Then they relapsed in November of 1927 (on shrinking 
orders) to 3,150,000 tons. 

They were then prepared for their supreme oscillatory 
effort. In May of 1929 (on a market of joy) they rose to 
5,350,000 tons and in December of that same year (on a 
market of fear) they sank to 2,900,000 tons of ingots manu- 
factured in a month. 

It was certainly a wonderful roller-coaster ride. It pro- 
vided the thrill of the climb, the elation of the summit, the 
chill of the descent, and the shiver of the abyss. It was not 
prosy. 

“This, then,”’ said the magnates to themselves, “is what 
we did in our senses. This is actuality.” 

“We will therefore give a dinner,” they said, ‘‘and the 
principal speaker shall be the Chief Adding Machine. We 


will celebrate the demise of statistics in our industry.” 


O the Chief Adding Machine was set up on the speak- 
ers’ table. 

And the toastmaster said: 

“Give us now the grand total of tons of ingots that we 
manufactured in actuality from 1921 to 1929, inclusive, in 
harmony with business conditions, and in reasonable re- 
sponse to orders, and while quite wide-awake.” 

The Chief Adding Machine clicked and answered: 
374,118,000 tons. 

“Thank you,” said the toastmaster. “Now please give 
us the grand total of tons of ingots that we manufactured 
in fancy from 1921 to 1929, inclusive, disregarding the con- 
vulsions of business, unmoved by the jumpiness of orders, 
and pursuing only the even tenor of our statistical trance.” 

The Chief Adding Machine clicked again and answered: 
375,063,000 tons. 

When these incredibly coincidental figures had been ap- 
prehended and appreciated, the room was instantly in a 
tumult. 

“Phoney!” shouted the steel magnates with one voice. 
“Faked! Fairy story!” 

One magnate, however, dropped immediately from in- 
credulity to dejection and was heard faintly muttering: 

“Once a genius, now only a trend.” 

He was revived by the voice of the Junior Statistician. 

“T,” said the Junior Statistician, “guarantee the Chief Add- 
ing Machine. I fed into it, every month, the figures, on 
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the one hand, of actual production and the figures, on the 
other hand, of trend production. You will admit that the 
Chief Adding Machine can add. That’s what it can do, 
That’s all it did do. I will now myself state the whole 
situation in more expansive language. 

“The total output of ingot-tons from 1921 to 1929, in- 
clusive, when irregularized by production based on market 
demand, was 374,118,000. 

“The total output of ingot-tons from 1921 to 1929, in-— 
clusive, when regularized by production based on previous 
long-time trend, was 375,063,000. 

“The trend production therefore, in the course of the 
total nine-year period in question, exceeded the market- 
demand production, by only 945,000 tons. . 

“In other words, the two methods in this instance arrive 
at almost exactly the same output and outcome. 

“J may in conclusion point out to you that 945,000 tons 
is at this moment the equivalent of not more than ten days’ 
market demand and market supply. 

“We are even with the game—and with the country’s 
development—-by either method.” 


HERE now rose before the assemblage, however, a 

gentleman with black clothes and blacker brows. He 
had saddened many other parties. He was the Chief Cost 
Accountant. 

“But!” said the Chief Cost Accountant. 
But!” 

“We are saved,” cried the magnates. 

“Gentlemen,” said the Chief Cost Accountant, “I, too, 
have been counting the ingots and the ingot-tons every 
month. 

“T admit that our assumed and supposititious regulariza- 
tion of production has had many advantages. It has given 
us a more satisfied and more competent working force. Our 
men have known that they were going to have continuous 
employment and a continuous income. The bachelors among 
them have thereupon got married early, to the great elation 
of ecclesiastical sociologists. The older men among them 
have bought little properties and have settled down to a 
most admirable vegetative and anti-radical existence. 

“As I look upon our pacified and amiable working force, 
I am filled with renewed confidence in the perpetuity of our 
plutocratic institutions. 

“At the same time, I am obliged further to admit, as I 
have already intimated, that our workers now work better 
—much better—while at their toiling tasks. We no longer 
have a lot of employes whom we employ suddenly and dis- 
employ suddenly and whom we cannot educate into being 
genuine professionals during their short sojourn with us. 
Now every man whom we employ is employed until, if I 
may use the language of the ordinary vulgar business world, 
he ‘knows how.’ The result is a considerable increase in 
volume of output per man per minute. 

“I additionally admit that through our imaginary reg- 
ularization we have escaped a large load of what I might 
call ‘social costs.’ We no longer have been obliged to pro- 
vide ‘relief rations’ to employes of ours on furlough. ‘They 
have had no furloughs. They have had Sundays and holi- 
days and vacations, perhaps, but no furloughs. They have 
not needed ‘relief.’ 

“Nor have we been obliged to pay ‘unemployment bene- 
fits.’ You realize that legislation is being rapidly forwarded 


“But! But! 
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for the imposition of ‘unemployment benefits’ upon our in- 
dustry. ‘The precise purpose of such legislation is to make 
unemployment costly for the employer. By our theoretically 
accomplished regularization we have theoretically frustrated 
that purpose. Having had no unemployment, we have had 
no unemployment costs to add to our working costs of steel 
production. 

“Yet it is my manifest duty to call your vigorous atten- 
tion to certain other costs which our experimentation has 
not eliminated but on the contrary has enormously and crip- 
plingly accentuated. 

“I ask you to fix your eyes upon the chart of our actual 
real-life production of steel from 1921 to 1929. Notice 
how far it dropped beneath the trend-line during the de- 
pression of 1921. The trend-line represents our production 
—on paper—for regularization purposes. The line of actual 
real-life production represents our response to actual real- 
life orders from steel consumers. It represents the market. 

“Accordingly, since our regularized production in 1921 
was more than the market demanded, we were obliged to 
put some of it into storage. We were obliged, indeed, as 
I shall soon show you, to put a really tremendous amount 
of it into storage. 

“We decided, as you will remember, to do our storing 
in the form of ingots. Gentlemen, at the end of 1921 our 
stored ingots were at the mountainous height of approxi- 
mately 17,600,000 tons! I do not blame you for exhibiting 
the palms of your elevated hands in disgusted horror. 

“Keep them there. The next year was even more horrify- 
ing. At the end of 1922 our stored ingots put a new peak 
on their mountain and rose to 21,000,000 tons. My eyes 
leave their sockets, gentlemen, when I try to contemplate 
21,000,000 tons of stored steel. 

“In 1923, I am bound to say, our storage diminished; but 
in 1924 it expanded again. At the end of 1924 it was 
swollen to 20,500,000 tons. 

“Thereupon, I’ll concede, the market began to eat its wav 
into our storage. Demand became more voracious. Stor- 
age began to yield to it. At the end of 1927 our tonnage 
of storage had shrunk to 14,300,000. At the end of 1928 
it had shrunk to 9,300,000. At the end of this year, 1929, 
it exhibits a bulk of only 945,000. ‘That’s nothing. It’s 
tess than a quarter of our next month’s orders. 

“But look back. Look at that 21,000,000 stored tons at 
the end of 1922. It’s crushing. It’s decisive. 

“I’m not surprised. Our Senior Statistician warned us 
not to begin our regularization experimentation during the 
depression of 1921. We decided, of course, to begin it pre- 
cisely then. We did so in order expressly to display that 
sort of experimentation at its most costly worst. I think 
we have succeeded. 

“T shall now itemize that worst to you. 

“First, the interest cost of capital lying idle in stored 
ingots! In the course of carrying ingots to our storage fields 
and back, we have been obliged to handle a grand total of 
32,589,000 tons of them. Some ingots have stayed in stor- 
age one month. Others have stayed in storage many months. 
Each time a ton of ingots spends a month in storage you get, 
for computational purposes, a unit called a ton-month. Now 
listen to me! The total number of ingot-storage ton-months 
during the nine years of our experimentation has been—I 
hesitate to say it—1,528,690,000. 

“Very well. Let the value of those ingots per ton be 
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put at $20. That’s reasonable. And let the rate of interest 
on the idle capital in them be put at 5 per cent. ‘That’s 
reasonable, too, I think. Very well again. ‘Then please do 
the obvious arithmetical multiplyings. The answer is the 
interest cost of our storage whimsicality. It is $127,390,833. 

“That in itself, I should think, would be enough. But 
there is more. “There are two things more. 

“The first of these two is the handling cost for convey- 
ing a ton of ingots to storage and for then conveying it 
back to the mill. I have put that cost at $2 a ton. That’s 
liberal, but in line with the best advice I can get. O. K. 
Our handling cost then has been two times 32,589,000. 
Which is $65,178,000. 


“Let us not forget, though, the cost of re-heating. If we 
let an ingot get cold, we must necessarily re-heat it. I have 
put the cost of re-heating it at certainly $1 a ton. That’s 


on good advice again. O.K. again. One times our num- 
ber of ingot-tons is $32,589,000. 

“Thereupon let me recapitulate and conclude. For (a) 
interest charges and for (b) handling charges and for (c) 
re-heating charges our total experimentational storage-costs 
in our 1921-1929 trend-trial period have been $225,157,833. 

“That figure, I think, gentlemen, is eloquent enough for 
a sufficient peroration. I thank you.” 


HERE was great applause among the magriates. There 
was also a considerable stir at the press table. A yellow— 
and perhaps also red—journalist lifted his voice. 

“T want to know,” he raspingly inquired, “what your 
earnings have been this year after all operating costs were 
paid.” 

“T will answer him,” said a new participant in the dis- 
cussion. It was the Chief Economist. 

“The total earnings,” said the Chief Economist, “of the 
total steel industry this year, in actual real-life practice, as 
distinguished from experimentation, were $371,118,899.” 

“Then the cost of your storage experimentation for nine 
years,’ exclaimed the journalist triumphantly and _ indig- 
nantly, “isn’t as much as two thirds of your earnings for 
this one year. “That’s the lead of my story. What a head- 
line!” 

Whereupon he hurried from the room. 

“He might have got the story if he’d waited,” said the 
Chief Economist. 

“Gentlemen,” continued the Chief Economist, ‘my friend 
the Chief Cost Accountant, in the course of his otherwise 
irrefutable lucubrations, omitted one vital item of thought. 
He spoke, it is true, of the interest-charge on unsold ingots. 
He did not, however, speak of the interest-charge on ma- 
chinery usable for producing ingots but in fact not used. 
That latter charge must in computational justice be ade- 
quately considered. 

“Perpend, now! Under our trend-line dream-land pro- 
duction-regularization system we have virtually no machin- 
ery not used. We enlarge our machinery only in response 
to an enlarged production that will be continuous. Our in- 
terest charge upon the not yet used part of it would be 
accordingly merely trifling. 

“On the other hand! In our actual operating life, as we 
have hitherto actually operatingly lived it, we enlarge our 
machinery to meet every transitory freakish fit of demand; 
and we enlarge it even beyond that fit into the scope of our 
frenzy of eager anticipation of some new further fit. I 
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The thin line of trend production as it pierces the heavy 
ups and downs of manufacturing for market 


have accordingly made a calculation of the consequences. 

“T have taken our actual ingot-ton production in each of 
the years from 1921 to 1929. I have taken at the same 
time our actual ingot-ton producing capacity in each of those 
years. [I have then taken also our published capitalization 
per ton of that capacity. 

“Tt is approximately $60. Let us say, though, that we are 
over-capitalized. We deny it for some purposes. For this 
purpose, however, let us admit it and claim it. Let us say 
that we are over-capitalized one hundred per cent. Let us 
say that the cost of our machinery for the producing of in- 
gots is not $60 per ton but only $30. It is a violently low 
estimate but, in this moment of need, let us take it. 

“We can thereupon calculate, for each of the years from 
1921 to 1929, the cost of our ‘surplus capacity.’ In 1921, 
while we were actually producing 19,200,000 tons of ingots, 
our actual capacity for the production of ingots was 54,- 
600,000 tons. Our ‘surplus capacity’ in that year was there- 
fore 35,400,000 tons. 

“The Chief :Cost Accountant allowed 5 per cent per an- 
num on the value of stored ingots. I shall allow 5 per cent 
per annum on the value of unused machinery. 

“J spare you the ensuing arithmetical details. You can 
appeal to the Chief Adding Machine for their verification. 
I shall announce to you only the grand result. It is very 
grand. 

“Our interest charge on unused machinery in 1921-1929 
real-life true-story period was $211,350,000. 

“That’s a beautiful peroration, too. I thank you.” 

The Senior Statistician took the floor. 

“T rise,” said he, “to protest against these proceedings in 
toto. 

“It was shown by the Chief Cost Accountant that the 
three assembled costs of our—if I may say so—preposterous 
experimentation amounted to $225,157,833. It has now 
been shown by the Chief Economist, on the other hand, that 
the mere interest cost on unused machinery during our non- 
experimentation—and during the same period of time—was 
$211,350,000. The difference between the two sums is 
negligible.’ 
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“Tt would therefore appear that the balance of argument 


is on the side of the experimentation. 
of the two systems seem virtually identical. 
mentational system, however, presents indubitable social ad- 
vantages. Regular and stable production is only its me- 
chanical start. Its spiritual end is a regular and stable hu- 


man life. That is its end in the sense of justification. That _ 


is its end in the sense of achievement. 


The industrial costs — 
The experi- 


., 


“T contend, nevertheless, as I contended long ago, that it — 


was a vast mistake to begin regularization in 1921. 


I real-~ 


ize, of course, that we have been taking regularization at an 


extreme. We have been taking it at an extreme for illus- 
trative and provocative purposes. Nobody truly proposes 
that throughout a depression we should manufacture steel— 


or anything else—up to the high total indicated by the pro- — 


duction trend-line of previous years. "The proposal merely 
is that throughout a depression we should do a certain con- 
siderable and reasonable and sensible amount of manufactur- 


ing for storage in simple common-sense reliance upon the © 


fact that some day orders will be resumed and some day 
the old trend-line in its upward march will be re-captured 
by the march of orders. 

“Such is the sum-total of the proposal when not sensa- 
tionally educationally but soberly applicably advocated. I, 
just the same, still object to 1921 as the initiatory year. 

“In a depression men’s minds are too full of fear for novel 
endeavor. Experimentation must begin when fear has given 
way to confidence and courage—and even to audacity. 

“T propose again therefore that we should have begun in 
ieee 

The press table unanimously concurred. 

“Right!” it ejaculated. ‘“Let’s play we began in 1923.” 


“ ERY well,” said the magnates. “Our record proves 


that in a period of prosperity we can imagine almost 
anything. We'll manage this.” 

They did. This time, though, for month after month, 
and for year after year, there was no storage at all. See the 
statistical work of graphic art at the top of this page. 

Proceeding to manufacture on the 1900-1914 trend-line 
throughout 1923, the magnates were virtually continuously 
below the line of real-life production. That is, they were 
virtually continuously below the line of actual market de- 
mand. At the end of the year, instead of facing storage, 
they faced unfilled orders. The unfilled orders, at the end 
of 1923, were 4,200,000 tons. [Keep seeing the graphic 
statistical verities shown above. | . 

At the end of 1924 unfilled orders had declined to 578,000 
tons. They then proceeded to advance implacably—and 
painfully. 

At the end of 1926 the unfilled orders of the American 
steel industry were 7,100,000 tons. At the end of 1928 
they were 11,800,000 tons. At the end of 1929 they were 
20,100,000. These results would evolve statistically irre- 
sistibly and undeniably. 

1Ingot production is used as the basis for these calculations because 
all raw steel products must pass through that stage; but it does not follow 
that in practice solely ingots would be stocked. More likely stocks would 
consist principally of such intermediate products as sheet bars, rod_bil- 
lets, wire rods, and blooms, billets, and slabs: and of such standard 
finished products as wire, nails, sheets, tinplate, bars, and structural shapes. 
To carry the calculations into all of these products would have involved 
tiresome details which would not affect adversely the conclusions reached 
by using the broader basis. Rather, the cost of reheating ingots would 
be saved, and the comparative merits of trend production would be 
markedly greater. Moreover some of the cost of stocking would also 


be saved as a large proportion of finished products are placed in ware- 
houses in the regular course of business. 


\. 
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The anger thereupon induced in the country was volcanic. 
Motor-car manufacturers demanded steel and failed to get 
it. The steel magnates repelled them—and rebuked them. 

“We,” said the steel magnates, “are manufacturing on a 
solid, sane trend-line. We are giving you lots of steel, We 
simply are not giving you excesses of steel. You cannot take 
the ultimate consumer’s income of the year-after-the-year- 
after-next for his motor-car of this year. We will not let 
you. We are stabilizing not only ourselves but you. We 
are the country’s basic industry. Believe us! It’s going to 
have a base now.” 


HE magnates held similar conversations with erectors 

of skyscrapers and with manufacturers of thousands of 
steel-composed commodities. 
social-minded, very statesmanlike. 

“Upon us,” they said to their customers, “rests the re- 
sponsibility of checking your inanities and insanities. You 
are only business men. We are the pilots of the ship of 
industrial state.” 

As they uttered these words, the reporters noted them 
chewing the cud of their grandeur with intense contentment. 
From contentment they went on to condescension and 
affability. 

“Remember,”’ they would say to their customers, “we 
shall fill your orders yet. Have patience. Have it, and 
you won't really need very much of it.” 

In that spirit, at the end of 1929, they addressed their 
customers as follows: 

“In this year, manufacturing on the trend-line, we have 
manufactured 46,512,000 steel tons. Our unfilled orders, 
as you know, are now 20,100,000 tons. It looks like a 
colossal back-log; but, after all, it’s less than half of the 
year’s production. We have those orders of yours on our 
books. We have succeeded in getting your cooperation in 
keeping them there. We hear something now about a de- 
pression. We shall pay no attention to that rumor. We 
shall continue manufacturing on our trend-line and filling 
‘your unfilled orders.” 

Throughout 1930, therefore, the magnates continued to 
pretend that they were playing the game that the reporters 
had suggested. They continued manufacturing on the trend- 
line; and, with new orders diminishing, they devoted more 
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and more of their output to the filling of their unfilled old 
orders. 

Those orders were now extraordinarily helpful. They 
enabled the magnates to manufacture steel at the trend-line 
pace throughout 1930 with no slackening—and with no re- 
course to storage. At the end of 1930 the unfilled orders 
still amounted to 12,100,000 tons. 

Not till August of 1931 did those old unfilled orders give 
wholly out and go flat. Not till then did trend-line pro- 
duction exceed the combined total of the new market demand 
and of the old unfilled demand. Not till then did recourse 
to storage become necessary. 

“Well,” said the steel magnates, ‘“we’ve gone through a 
year and nine months of this new so-called depression and 
we are only just now beginning to feel it. We are only 
just now beginning to have to incur any depressional storage 
costs. ? 

“Depressional ?” said their customers. 
you? There's no depression.” 

“What?” said the magnates. 

“Oh, shut it off,” clamored the reporters. ‘We see it. 
Naturally there’s no depression. Everybody walking up the 
hill. Nobody running on a cloud. Nobody falling into the 
ocean. Everybody still just walking. We get you. You 
steel magnates are the cream of the crust.” 

“Silence!” cried the steel magnates. ‘You yellow jour- 
nalists and learned economists make us literally very tired. 
You won’t work, All that you do is to get bright ideas for 
making us work. How can we be sure to organize the in- 
dustry so that competing plants will not jump in and try 
to supply the unsatisfied market at any time? Who’s going 
to control credit or validate new construction? Don’t you 
realize that there are billions and billions of technical diffi- 
culties between the adumbration of this idea and its con- 
summation ?” 

“We do,” said the rest of the room. “That’s why we're 
leaving them to you. In this idea there is doubtless a thick 


“What's ailing 


useless rind. There is also, though, as you yourselves per- 
haps now suspect, an edible kernel. We commend it to your 
digestion.” 

The magnates were left mutely musing: 

“No depression? Silly. 
Less depression? 


Let’s think it through, though. 


Perhaps. Perhaps.” 


The Ingot, the Hero of the Piece, the playbill states, does not appear. But here are the moulds of the glowing units on 
which are based the trends and the actualities of the steel charts 
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Light and Power 


Planning the Electrical Future 
By MORRIS LLEWELLYN COOKE 


HE black curtain of the hard times is pricked 

through with innumerable bulbs of light. 

They are used by the householders, the shop- 

keepers and the small consumers of America. 

What the hard times have revealed, beyond 

all question, is that these small consumers 

make up the backbone of what has been labeled the eleven- 

billion-dollar electrical industry. In profit, in steadiness of 

demand, and in possibilities for increased business ahead, the 

small users have become the hope, as they are already the 
stabilizer of the industry. 

For a generation these “lighting customers,” as they are 
called, have been treated as second fiddle by the industry 
which has overcharged them, while it has played up to the 
wholesale users in industry and in transportation. On the 
basis of experience going over twenty years, I am of the 
opinion that the rates charged to the domestic and small 
commercial users are perhaps twice as high as they should 
be. As they represent certainly 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion, the political dynamite in such an unbalanced situation 
will be seen. But the changed status of the small users, as 
brought out by the hard times, points to a radical readjust- 
ment of the industry, socially as well as politically, and even 
to its technical rehabilitation; and is bound to be a powerful 
factor in any economic planning for the industry as a whole. 

This is a point I shall come back to. But of course the 
“first requisite in any planning for the future is to know 
something of the past. The evolution of the electrical in- 

dustry since the day less than fifty years ago when Edison 
turned on current in the little basement generating plant on 
Pearl Street in New York City has involved technical advance, 
territorial expansion, and 
the upbuilding of a finan- 
cial structure, each practi- 
cally on a scale without prece- 
dent in the history of in- 


Karl Marx was not enough by himself; they 
needed Edison. That, in terms of men and their 


be served by individual generating stations increased. Then 
followed a period of consolidation of companies occupying 
contiguous territories. By 1910 single companies supplied 
current to Philadelphia, to Chicago, to Boston, to Man- 
hattan and to Brooklyn. The Great War brought with it 
a period of interconnecting systems under different owner- 
ships by high tension transmission lines so that current would 
be available where it was needed for manufacturing muni- 
tions. In many cases these interconnections led to further 
territorial consolidation and expansion until today in New 
York State two companies, one having its headquarters in 
Buffalo and the other in New York City, each operating 
solid blocks of territory, are responsible for generating and 
purveying 86 per cent of the current sold in the Empire State. 


ADICAL changes in the technical field have followed 
one after another and sometimes several abreast. The 
steam turbine has supplanted the steam engine. Voltages 
have risen from 220 to 220,000 with 330,000 and even 
440,000 in the offing. The size of generators has gone from 
less than 100 horsepower to the 110,000 K.W. unit installed 
by the Brooklyn Edison Co. and the 160,000 K.W. unit 
now on order by the same company. Of even more sweeping 
import has been the change from direct to alternating cur- 
rent increasing the transmission distance almost indefinitely. 
Current in Europe is now being transmitted from a hydro- 
station near Innsbruck in the Tyrolean Alps to Hamburg 
via Cologne, a distance of approximately five hundred miles. 
It is being transmitted comparable distances in our own West. 
Coincident with the foregoing changes there has occurred 

a well nigh unbelievable intensification in the uses of elec- 
tricity. In the home where 
electricity was originally used 
for lighting only, ironing, 
sweeping, washing, cooking, 
heating and refrigeration 


dustry. The Pearl Street 
plant served fifty customers, 
among them the banking 
house of Morgan and the 
New York Stock Exchange, 
all within a radius of several 
blocks. Immediately all over 
the country “lighting” plants 
sprang up, each serving ter- 
ritory in its immediate vi- 
cinity. We had thirty such 
plants in the City of Phila- 
delphia. 

With the development of 
the techniques by which cur- 
rent was transmitted greater 
distances, the area that could 


meaning to the modern world, was the upshot of 
what the Russian delegates at the World Eco- 
nomic Congress at Amsterdam, said of the tre- 
mendous part electricity 1s playing in the Soviet 
Five-Year Plan. Now, thanks to Edison and his 
tribe, we are the originators of that magic lamp; 
but how rub it so that we can really exorcise our 
American dyjinn of opportunity for all? Di- 
rector of the Giant ‘Power Survey of Penn: 
sylvania, member of the Power Authority of the 
State of New York, Mr. Cooke is an expert 
Aladdin. And in foreshadowing the future when 
current will be sold on the basis that water 1s 
sold, he gives us an exhibit of what planning 
means when the emphasis is shifted from specu- 
lative profits to maximum use by the people. 
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have followed in rapid suc- 
cession. In municipal street 
lighting electricity has largely 
superseded gas, gasoline and 
oil. Even in smaller com- 
munities brilliantly illumi- 
nated business sections are 
the rule. Already many of 
our interurban highways 
have begun to be lighted on 
a par with city streets. On 
the farm the social sequence 
has been lighting, then pump- 
ing and then the great life 
saver “for our rural popula- 
tion, the inside bath-room 
with its connecting septic 
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tank. In the barn and on the farm 

over two hundred uses for electricity 1. 
have been listed. The yields of both a). 
milk and eggs have been increased by a 
an adroit use of electricity to simu- 4 


late daylight. In industry 75 per cent 

of the machinery is operated by electricity. Manual lifting 
has practically disappeared and marvelous new heat-utilizing 
processes have tremendously increased the use of current. 
Indeed it is hinted by economists that the availability of 
cheap and low cost electric power for industrial use is one 
of the underlying causes of the current epic world-wide de- 
pression. Specifically it is said that the traveling crane— 
a child of the electric age—removing as it does every barrier 
to production on the grand. scale is one symbol of the break- 
down of an industrial regime dating from the first crude 
stone hammers. 

Then finally and embodying many untoward social tend- 
encies there has been the development of the financial struc- 
ture supporting the industry. Beginning with rather simple 
local corporations following accustomed lines there has come 
about the most gargantuan system of holding companies, not 
only piled one on top of the other but inter-related horizon- 
tally in myriad ways and in the minds of some with ramifica- 
tions such as to elude control—invoke the United States 
Constitution how we may! 


ROM its early beginnings the business of generating 

and purveying electricity has been accorded monopoly 
privileges which through the imposition of rates carries with 
it the power to tax. The private industry in its earliest 
days was without public guidance in prescribing its own 
standards of service and in fixing rates. Then followed 
something that was called “local regulation.” ‘The city 


council contracted with the private companies for public 
lighting and sometimes bargained about maximum domestic 
rates. These were the days of rugged and unbridled in- 


in Philadelphia, 


Martin Maloney Charles 


dividualism. 


CURRENT COMES TO THE FARM Yerkes in Chicago and Patrick Calhoun 
The not-so-good old days 
The K.W.H.’s are coming! 
The well equipped farm 
More power to their elbow 


in San Francisco were the spokesmen 
for the electric, gas and street railway 
interests. The scandals resulting from 
their negotiations with the city fathers 
became so malodorous that around 1907 
the bargaining began to be removed from the City Hall to 
the State Capitol and the present system of state regula- 
tion was initiated. 

State regulation has experienced two distinct stages. Dur- 
ing the first ten or fifteen years the rates for the most part 
were regulated downward. The public was pleased and 
gradually the companies acquiesced in the system because in 
the great majority of cases the lower rates led to greater 
use and enlarged net revenues. For other reasons in no way 
related to regulation the industry at this time prospered 
greatly. The second stage in regulation came in with the 
era of mergers and has reached its zenith with the holding 
company. The situation has become very complex with the 
pyramiding of holding companies and with these rambling 
financial structures sprawling beyond state and even na- 
tional boundaries. For these and other reasons state regula- 
tion only functions in spots and even there 
effectively. 

In 1920 the Federal Water Power Act was_ passed. 
Shortly after its creature, the Federal Power Board, began 
to function within its limited scope, Senator Couzens in 
1930 introduced his bill providing for the federal regula- 
tion of power whether steam- or hydro-generated. This legis- 
lation is being bitterly opposed by the industry just as state 
regulation was first opposed. A compromise is suggested 
on the basis of starting with federal supervision of account- 
ing of both operating and holding companies. As things 
stand, 15 per cent and upward of all electric current gen- 
erated already crosses state lines while holding companies 
and investment trusts are organized so that they elude state 
control. Until some measure of federal control can be set 
up the industry goes forward to ever increasing levels of 


not very 
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| consolidation and entrenchment almost with- SCISSORS PICTURES his new importance. Whether he can be longer 


out regard to the public interest. 

Paralleling in time this development of the 
theory and practice of regulation there has been 
a continuous, and in recent years a rapidly accelerated, 
drive for public ownership of electric facilities. Some of 
the earliest electric plants were owned by municipalities. 
There are today throughout the country probably several 
thousand such plants. Some of them buy their current in 
whole or in part from private companies. In the cities of 
Los Angeles and Pasadena, California; Tacoma and 
Seattle, Washington; Springfield, Illinois; Jamestown, New 
York; Holyoke, Massachusetts, and elsewhere are found 
fairly large and well operated municipal undertakings. 
A great regional project is under construction under national 
auspices at Boulder Dam and Congress has twice voted to 
devote to public electric service the government-owned 
hydro-electric plant at Muscle Shoals on the ‘Tennessee 
River. This legislation has twice been vetoed, once by 
President Coolidge and early in 1931 by President Hoover. 

Perhaps of even more significance are the changes actually 
made in the constitutions of Oregon, Washington and 
Nebraska, and in process of being made in Wisconsin, mak- 
ing possible the organization of power districts through 
which public agencies two or more municipalities may co- 
operate in providing electric service. Governor Roosevelt 
is pressing for similar legislation for New York. The re- 
markable and continuing success of the publicly-owned 
hydro-electric system operating throughout the province of 
Ontario is exerting a strong influence for public ownership 
in the United States. The principal pull, however, in this 
direction comes from our “all-the-traffic-will-bear” theory 
of private rates operating as it does to foist unfair, and in 
some cases grossly exorbitant rates, on restless domestic 


consumers. 

It is just here that the widespread recoil of the average 
consumer against his persistent exploitation is reinforced by 
those developments during the depression that have revealed 
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flouted politically, he can no longer be ignored 
economically. 

Since the late nineties virtually every policy 
adopted by the leaders in the electrical field has been in- 
spired by the desire to capture and cultivate the large in- 
dustrial power user. The progress already recorded on this 
front is of tremendous social significance. Electric current 
is now produced both from coal and falling water at prac- 
tically 100 per cent automaticity. Except as required in 
pushing buttons or pulling levers no human labor is involved. 
This is a result achieved to date by no other industry. It 
is due to the industry’s solicitude for the large consumer 
that we have our present low cost of generating current— 
a cost including fixed charges frequently of the order of 
5 mills per K.W.H. for steam generation, and of 3 mills 
or less per K.W.H. in the case of the better class of water 
powers. Boulder Dam power will be sold at the switch- 
board for 1.63 mills per KLW.H. This generation cost is 
quite low enough to meet all present social demands. Further 
forced reductions in generating costs may easily run counter 
to the private industry’s own best interests. 


HILE the domestic and commercial consumers de- 

mand a relatively small quota of the current gener- 

ated they contribute the lion’s share of the revenues. Of 
the nearly nine billion dollars in revenues collected by the 
industry during the five years 1926-1930, these “lighting” 
customers contributed nearly five and one-half billion dollars 
or 61 per cent. They used, however, during the same period 
only 100 billion kilowatt hours out of a total of 334 billion 
kilowatt hours sold or 30 per cent. Wholesale power cus- 
tomers together with street and steam railroads used about 
230 billion kilowatt hours or approximately 70 per cent of 
all the electricity produced in this country, but contributed 
in the same period about three and one-half billion dollars 
or only 39 per cent of the gross. revenues of the industry. 
Of vital significance too in planning our electrical future 
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is an understanding of the relative profitableness at present 
of the various classes of consumers. Here again the small 
consumer group is doing more than its fair share. Under 
current rate systems primary power users or those taking 
the current at high voltages and thus doing their own trans- 
forming or “stepping down” make almost no contribution 
to net income. Wholesale customers or plants of a size 
amply sufficient to warrant building power plants of their 
own in case satisfactory arrangements cannot be made with 
the service corporation secure what might be termed “black- 
jack” rates and therefore contribute very little to net in- 
come. Retail power users appear to pay their fair share. 
The profitableness of municipal street lighting varies greatly 
as between communities. However, when we come to the 
last two major groups, i.e. the so-called “lighting” cus- 
tomers, we find that the commercial customers contribute 
considerably more than their fair share to net income, while 
the domestic consumers contribute as a general average about 
twice the 7 per cent return which the law allows. 


UT it has taken the experience of the lean years 19209- 
1931 to make the industry discover that while the use 
of current in manufacturing has gone off materially the use 
by commercial and domestic customers has actually in- 
creased. Revenues from these ultimate consumers in 1930 
showed an increase of some $50,000,000 or about 2% per 
cent. Based on the record for ten months, 1931 will all but 
hold this gain. It is largely because these happen to be the 
profitable classes of customers that both gross revenues and 
earnings of the service corporations have held up remark- 
ably well. 

Again signs are multiplying of a growing realization with- 
in the industry itself of the tremendous possibilities for 
growth in the use of current in the home and on the farm. 
One writer in the May 30, 1931 issue of The Electrical 
World estimated that a home, using available electrical 
appliances, would consume 3000 kilowatt hours a year as 
contrasted with the present national average of 550. Assum- 
ing that five million homes now without service might be 
connected up the author concludes that there is a potential 
domestic market for 76 billion kilowatt hours annually as 
contrasted with the less than 12 billion absorbed by Amer- 
ican homes in 1930. L. W. Morrow, editor of The Elec- 
trical World, claims a “reasonable expectancy of 8000 
K.W.H. per home. In terms of dollars this means that the 
present annual revenue of $365,000,000 should be increased 
more than six-fold.” Considerable color is given to such 
suggestions by the fact that the average domestic consump- 
tion in the city of Winnipeg, Manitoba, last year topped 
4000 kilowatt hours, having risen to this figure by easy 
annual increments from 573 K.W.H. in 1917. We have 
Samuel Ferguson, president of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Electric Company, assuring the industry at the last Na- 
tional Electric Light Association convention that the home 
affords the industry its best field for endeavor in the years 
just ahead. 

So from the three angles of profit, steadiness of demand 
even in periods of depression, and the possibilities for in- 
creased business in the years just ahead the small users— 
especially the domestic and rural customers—are seen as 
I have said to be the hope as they are already the mainstay 
of the industry. The question of the rates to be charged 
these classes becomes therefore of primary importance. 
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It is next to impossible under current accounting methoumm 


to know just what electric costs are and therefore what the 
resultant rates should be for the several classes of service. 


Cost-finding as practiced in other industries is all but un- 
known in the electrical field. Such cost studies as are made | 


for the guidance of executives are used principally to protect: 


revenues. 
to actual costs and no social significance. The industry must 


ultimately practice cost-finding to effect operating economies. F 
Under the reproduction-cost-new theory of valuation, cost-— 
finding could be practiced only with the greatest difficulty, — 
but now that the downward drift in the price level makes — 
prudent investment seem more attractive to the private com-_ 
panies the way is cleared for cost-finding. Cost-finding, for 
example, is required in order to determine the point at which — 
it is profitable to prevent line losses of current, at the present — 
time totaling in money value probably four hundred millions — 


a year, fully half of which according to best opinion could 


ee 


These determinations have little or no relation | 


be wisely salvaged. And further as regulation tightens, due — 


to the growing interest in its effectiveness, the private com- 


panies will have to install cost-finding methods in order to 


satisfy our commissions and the public that reasonably even- 
handed justice in the matter of rates is being handed out. 


Insofar as the statistics of the industry as published by — 


The Electrical World may be depended upon, tendencies 
in rates during the five years 1926-1930 have been about 
as follows: 

Average domestic rates have fallen from 7.00 to 6.02 cents 
per K.W.H. 

Small commercial light and power rates from 4.50 to 4.13 
cents per K.W.H. 

Large commercial light and power rates from 1.50 to 1.42 
cents per K.W.H. 
Other rates have remained practically stationary at levels 
about as follows: 


Municipal street lighting 4.3 cents per K.W.H. 


Street railways 0.9 plus; 
Electric railways 1.0) 2 enplus ne 
Municipal miscellaneous 2.5 “ per “ 


Of course no one will be misled by averages. Domestic 
rates for 50 kilowatt hours per month consumption (Amer- 
ican average for 1930 being 550) vary all the way from 
about four cents to twenty and over per kilowatt hour. 
Most of the reductions which have been made in domestic 
rates in recent years have been such as to affect only the 
large user through giving him a considerable reduction on 
current used in excess of a general average. This, known 
as a promotional rate, affects probably fewer than one out 
of twenty of the consumers. There has been no marked 
change in recent years in the price of electric service for 
the small and medium users. 


HE growing realization that state regulation has never 

really regulated and in the years since the World War 
has provided at best meager indirect checks on the industry, 
is leading to a consideration of other means of social control. 
This was the purpose underlying the Giant Power Survey 
of Pennsylvania initiated by Governor Pinchot in 1923 
under legislative authorization and appropriation. Its five 
hundred page report, an effort to cover every phase of large- 
scale electrical development with its myriad social implica- 
tions, was the first comprehensive effort to grapple with an 
economic problem now generally recognized to be one of 
the most serious confronting the nation. Any one in planning 
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for the future of electricity must give serious heed to at least 


a few of the major and unanimous conclusions of this report. 
One outstanding recommendation provided for a Giant 
Power Board charged with the responsibility of planning 


for and generally supervising the electrical future of the 


state. The Giant Power Board was not given any of the 
duties now assigned to the Public Service Commission. Rep- 
resenting the public as contrasted with any private interest 
its major task was to look ahead, to plan for the future and 


‘to encourage proposals which fit in with this future and to 


| discourage those which seemed to run counter to it. At the 


last session of the Wisconsin legislature there was established 
such a board, made up of five members each serving for ten 
years, to study electrical needs, “to establish a state-wide 
comprehensive plan for the affording of cheap and abundant 
power for the farm, the home and the factory; to conserve 
Wisconsin’s natural resource—its waterpower; to prevent 
unnecessary duplication and paralleling of production, trans- 
mission and distribution facilities in the state, and to build 
up a unified, coordinated and more economical system toward 
which both private and public development is to be directed.” 
Developments in this field have been so rapid even in the 
last five years that a state electrical planning commission 
seems less adequate than formerly but perhaps even more 
necessary. Supplementing state agencies there should be 
a national power planning board. 

In this matter of public agencies, it is important to dif- 
ferentiate between the rate- and service-controlling phases 
now performed by our public service commissions and, the 
scope of proposed planning boards. For instance, in Great 
Britain the Central Electricity Board, established in 1925 
and given wide powers under Parliamentary: act to unify 
electric service rendered by both public and private agencies, 
has almost complete authority in the matter of saying what 
generating plants are to continue to operate or to be con- 
structed anew. This Board has laid out a comprehensive 
system of major transmission lines which are to an extent 


_ publicly-owned and controlled. 


ERE should be mentioned another major proposal of 
H the Pennsylvania Giant Power Report, i.e. that trans- 
mission lines should be made common carriers. If, as is the 
case with the recently constructed lines in England, the 
ownership and control lies with the public, the question as 
to whether they should become common carriers is an 
academic one. With us, even if the arguments for making 
common carriers of transmission lines now in existence be 
waived, it might still be the part of wisdom to provide that 
lines yet to be built and of a major size might well be 
classified as such. 

Those who have been instrumental in concocting the 
more than fifty-seven varieties of holding companies and 
holding company relationships that we have in the United 
States, none the less conceive of the possibility of one big 
electrical company operating at first, let us say, in such 
regions as that comprising the states contiguous to the 
Atlantic Seaboard but ultimately operating perhaps from 


_ coast to coast. They cite the case of the American Telephone 


and Telegraph Company and ask “Why not?” But in 
electrical circles there is another school of perhaps more 
dependable thought which feels that in the matter of 
mergers and consolidations and expansion of territory we 


have already passed the limit of effective operation in the 
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electrical field. If this is so and if the future of the several 
companies lies in the intensive cultivation of territories they 
now possess rather than in contriving even more elaborate 
financial structures, then the status of high voltage trans- 
mission lines may easily become one in which private industry 
as well as the public may have a lively interest. 

For, and this is a third important conclusion of the Giant 
Power Survey in Pennsylvania, it is as sure as anything in 
the future can be that ultimately the electricity we consume 
in our homes and in our factories is going to be generated 
at the cheapest available sources. Generating stations have 
been located because of all sorts of considerations which 
have no engineering or economic significance. 


NDER any system of state and national planning 
urban coal-burning stations should more and more be 
taboo. Where water powers are not available, the current 
should be generated at the mines, incidentally relieving our 
cities of the smoke nuisance. But such a scheme will not be 
feasible if the particular company generating the electricity 
in every instance must build, own and control its own trans- 
mission lines. As the use of current in the home and in in- 
dustry becomes more intense voltages far beyond those now 
in use will become common. Great volumes of current will 
be carried great distances. The resulting major trans- 
mission lines should be made generally available to both 
generators and distributors of current as is the case with 
our railroads under common-carrier provisions. 

The moment has arrived when, because of the vital in- 
terest of the small user, the driving force back of electrical 
development in this country must become the social need 
rather than solely the urge for profits. Perhaps it can be 
demonstrated that this end is not inconsistent with the 
private ownership and operation of a very large part of 
the electrical industry. The social aim will not, however, 
in my opinion be realized except by developing in various 
parts of the country, and some of it cn a large scale, 
“yardstick” public ownership which in various ways will 
inspire the private interests to their best efforts. 

More important perhaps than any other single move in 
effecting such a result will be the creation of agencies both 
in the state and in the nation which will have administrative 
authority on the one hand to prevent action which is either 
shortsighted or designed to favor too narrow an interest, 
and on the other to promote those moves—technical, finan- 
cial, political and social—which will effect the most rapid 
intensification in the use of electricity, especially in the 
homes and on the farms. 

So far the electrical industry has evaded or at least dis- 
regarded many of the social responsibilities implicit in its 
development. Its future conduct and growth must take into 
account the public good as well as corporate profits, and its 
structure must reckon with the principles and devices to 
which I have referred. Let me summarize, then, the in- 
strumentalities which I believe are basic to the public in- 
terest in any approach to planning for the electrical industry: 

First—a federal body analogous to the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, to regulate those transactions in the electrical field 
which, growing out of the shipment of current across state 
borders, constitute inter-state commerce and therefore elude the 
intra-state jurisdiction of our state public service commissions. 
This body would prescribe for electrical holding companies 


operating in more than one state uniform accounting practices 
comparable to those now used by (Continued on page 635) 
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Our Economic Map 


By JOHN W. FREY 


HE Declaration of Independence was signed 
in a country established on the seaboard 
margin of a vast wilderness. When the Con- 
tinental soldiers of Washington’s army went 
back to their old pursuits they fished, farmed 
and lumbered. The fur trade of the colonies 

had been more important than the few extractive industries. 
With all their high hopes, the framers of the United States 
Constitution had no conception of the basic geographic con- 
ditions likely to contribute to the evolution of the modern 
industrial state. But men and women born during the Revo- 
lution lived to see the frontier pushed to the Pacific and the 
changes that ushered in industrialism. Our epoch-making 
material progress since has been largely due to the fortuitous 
utilization of abounding natural resources. Yet no equal 
area in the world possesses native attributes in quality, quan- 
tity and variety more amenable to planned development. 

To begin with, the weather may seem outside our grasp. 
We may complain about it, suffer from heat or cold, floods 
or droughts, hail or squalls or unseasonable frosts; conditions 
which may mean economic success or disaster—yet for all 
that no other territory of equal size has more favorable cli- 
matic conditions than the U. S. A. And no one environmental 
influence is of greater importance in determining where man 
may live and thrive. It sets the bounds, in most cases, as 
to what crops we have for food, whether we build of wood 
or stone or brick; how much clothing we wear and whether 
of wool, cotton or flax; and contrariwise, to climate we can 
trace many of the diseases and pests we fight. Florida, the 
Gulf Coast and the coastal region of Southern California 
have not less than 230 days of crop growing season. As one 
moves northward or into the interior, the number of frost- 
free days is reduced, to less than 110 along the northern 
border as well as in most sec- 
tions between the Rocky, the 
Sierra and Cascade Moun- 
tains. Similarly the quantity 


In a thousand post-offices the U. S. Weather 


reasonable safety is twenty inches with a minimum of four- — 
teen inches during the growing season. Map I shows that 
the vast area of our agricultural domain lies east of the 
twenty-inch rainfall lines, where most of the precipitation — 
eccurs during the growing season, and where, incidentally, 
with the exception of several small mountainous areas, the 
land is comparatively flat. Here we have the clue as to our 
harvests of our fields. 


Wueat, the chief bread crop of the United States, is grown 
by about one third of our farmers. Except for cotton, it enters — 
into trade more than any other agricultural product. Only 
corn and hay exceed it in acreage; only these and cotton in 
value. North of the cotton belt it is usually grown in rotation 
with other crops; and in regions of optimum climate, soil and 
topography, whether it is grown depends on crop competition— 
on its relative profitability. Map I shows four great wheat 
regions. The largest yields occur in areas with an annual 
precipitation of thirty to thirty-five inches, but wheat is seen 
to be the dominant crop in two areas west of the twenty-inch 
rainfall line, and in ordinary years some wheat is harvested in 
forty-two states. In every year of our history, except 1836, we 
have produced an exportable surplus of wheat, typically about 
one fifth of production. Meanwhile our per capita consumption 
has declined .from 226 pounds in 1879 to 180 pounds in 1928, 
or about 20 per cent. This represents a change in habit through 
which other foods have partially replaced “the staff of life.” At 
the moment there is too much wheat, with enough slack in our 
wheat lands to yield much more without any expansion. 


Corn is first and foremost an American crop. It is our most 
important harvest in acreage and value, and we produce three 
fourths of the world total. In every state, but particularly in — 
the corn belt that spreads across the upper Mississippi basin, 
millions of farmers grow it. About one hundred million acres 
rustle in the summer wind, and autumn hears almost three 
billion bushels bang against the top-board. About 85 per cent 
is used as feed and the hog, cattle and poultry industries are 
bound up in the corn crops, so that either directly or in the 
form of meat and other ani- 
mal products, corn is the prin- 
cipal source of food of the 
American people. The high- 
est yields are in the corn belt, 


of precipitation, the season in 
which it occurs, and the rate 
of evaporation, factors of 
great importance in plant 
growth, vary greatly from 
certain dry interior basins to 
the high rainfall of the 
mountains in Washington 
and Oregon, and in the 
southern Appalachians. 


The Fields 


S agriculture is now or- 
ganized, the minimum 
annual precipitation for 


Bureau has taught the everyday American to 
study the wobbly lines that show atmospheric 
conditions. But for the most part adult educa- 
tion has stopped there; we cling in imagination 
to the crinkly rivers, the fuzzy mountain chains, 
and the j1g-saw political boundaries of the old 
geographies. What of the United Physiographic 
States of America—our farm lands and the crops 
they grow, our timber lands, our mineral reserves 
and sources of energy? Dr. Frey assays these 
natural resources, those that are reproducible 
and those that are irreplaceable. His is a first 
lesson in what we can learn from our economic 
map that will help us lay the foundations for a 
more consciously ordered national life. 
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with its fertile, well drained 
loamy soil, flat enough to be 
worked by labor-saving ma- 
chinery. Yet even there less 
than half of the land in any 
season is allotted to corn. 
Greater acreage for produc- 
tion would be readily avail- 
able under price stimulation; 
and greater yields per acre 
are possible through mild 
doses of fertilizer. The fu- 
ture for corn depends chiefly 
upon the demand for meat. 
The problem today as in many 
other raw products, is that 
our capacity for production is 
beyond present market re- 
quirements. 


_ Corton anp Corron Seep stand second to corn in combined 
jcrop value; but while most of the corn is consumed on the 
|farms that grow it, most of the cotton seed and all of the lint 
jare sold, and moreover, for more than a century, cotton has 
been our export crop of highest value. Although the yield varies 
from year to year, normally we produce about two thirds of 
| the world’s total and export two thirds of our crop. Aside from 
| its importance in textiles, practically every great industry uses 
}cotton in some form: for example, it is to be found in tires for 
automobiles, belts for machines, insulations for wires. A plant 
ef tropical origin, cotton is largely limited to regions with two 
hundred or more frost-free days and twenty-three inches or 
more of precipitation. Yet we know that we can grow more 
¢otton. We know, too, that what we now produce annually 
would supply a much larger population than we are likely to 
have for many decades. Our cotton problem hinges on world 
conditions, and on the fact that unfortunately, while it remains 
the chief source of income for a large proportion of Southern 
countrysides, the cotton belt has not so far set itself to produc- 
ing an alternate crop. 


Taking agriculture as a whole, it is clear that we have 
plenty of good land as a base line in national planning. The 
acreage in harvested crops, very little of which is intensively 
cultivated, is about one fifth of our total area. In the opin- 
ion of two agricultural economists (L. C. Gray and O. E. 
Baker of the U. S. Department of Agriculture), the extreme 
physical possibility of land capable of crop use is 973,000,000 
acres, or nearly one half of that total. But they warn us 
that we must use care and forethought in selecting additional 
land for farming, as population increases. Raw land is con- 
tinually being pushed into the farm-land market, and this 
pressure to expand results in the development of “new 
poverty areas.” 


The Forests 

ROM the fields, turn to the forests. We Americans use 

nearly half the timber produced in the world and over 
half of the pulp paper. We produce from two thirds to 
three fourths of the naval stores. American standards of liv- 
ing and industrial growth have rested upon abundant and 
‘cheap timber supplies. A magnificent and all but unbroken 
forest of old-growth timber, wonderfully rich in variety and 
in quality, once stretched from the Atlantic to the prairies. 
They went down before the bite of the settler’s axe. The 
destruction of timber to clear lands had practically ceased 
by 1880, but depletion has continued and today, less than 
half the original forest area of the country remains and prob- 
ably not more than 25 per cent of this is virgin. 

Map II shows graphically what resources we had and the 
extent to which they have been depleted. If we had a series 
of maps for ten year intervals, we would see a rapid change 
in the forest production. For example, fifty years ago Penn- 
sylvania exported large quantities of lumber. In 1889 it 
reached the peak of production, but by 1920 the Pittsburgh 
district alone used more than was produced in the entire 
state. In the Lake States the peak of lumbering was reached 
by 1899 and twenty years later had fallen off a third. As 
a result we have long hauls in the neighborhood of two 
thousand miles from our present major producing areas. 
During the last quarter-century, the per capita consumption 
‘of lumber has been cut almost in half, and for the past few 
years there has been an overproduction. This does not mean, 
however, that we have too much timber, but that certain 
forest-using industries are highly irregular. 

One must not lose sight of the fact that the cutting of 
timber, devastating as it has been in many years, supplied 
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the materials for thousands of cities and villages, the 
houses and barns for millions of farms, the ties, fence posts, 
telegraph poles and the bulk of warehouses, stations, and 
box cars for 250,000 miles of railway; hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles of poles for telephone, telegraph and electric 
power lines. It was not all loss. 

But with less than half our heritage remaining, the elimi- 
nation of further waste, and the conservation of forest re- 
sources must enter into our national planning. While there 
is no threat of immediate exhaustion of our wood supply, 
we are still cutting trees about four times as rapidly as they 
are being replaced, some of them requiring generations for 
their growth. And in addition to the value of forests as 
raw materials, they are increasingly significant as factors 
in flood prevention, as levelers of the run-off in water power 
and irrigation developments, and as recreation areas. Finally, 
we can employ timber-growing to eliminate burdensome 
agricultural surpluses and to restore millions of acres of 
marginal and sub-marginal farm lands to their original use. 


The Mines 


ARM crops and forest products have always been im- 

portant to civilized man, but the extensive use of 
minerals is modern. The mineral production of the last 
century has probably exceeded that of the preceding ten 
thousand years. Copper, for example, is to our knowledge 
a metal used by man for half that period; in 1820 world 
production was still under twenty thousand tons; in 1929 
it was over two million; and in addition to the long known 
minerals, a large number of newly discovered ones have 
come into recent commercial use, such as tungsten, alumi- 
num, chromium and petroleum. 

Mineral products have come to be as closely interrelated 
as are field and timber products. It was only with the 
advent of the energy minerals, coal and petroleum, that the 
metals came into their own as factors in modern life and 
the converse is also true. Certain minerals are important 
in the refining of others—as manganese in the manufacture 
of steel, cryolite in the reduction of aluminum. We have 
the by-products—a number of minerals produced in the 
same extracting operation; and the alloys—minerals valuable 
in combinations, such as copper and zinc in brass. And 
there is competition between minerals as between cement, 
brick, stone and steel in building construction. 

Of all the minerals, probably the six of basic importance, 
are coal, petroleum, iron, copper, lead and zinc. As a na- 
tion, we produce over one third of the world’s coal, over 
two thirds of the petroleum, considerably over one third of 
the iron, almost one half of the copper, and nearly two 
fifths of the zinc. In none of these does the combined total 
of the next two producing countries equal our output. But 
in a number of small tonnage and “ounce minerals,” this 
country is less fortunate; and the lead in manganese, tungsten, 
chromium, nickel, mercury, tin, potash and asbestos, is held 
by other countries. Production of the common metals is 
pictured in Map III. 

Iron in large quantities comes only from the mines along 
the Mesabi, Vermillion and Cayuna ranges of northern Min- 
nesota; in the Marquette, Menominee and Gogebic ranges of 
the northern peninsula of Michigan; and in the Red Mountain 
(Birmingham) of Alabama. These deposits represent a very 
small fraction of the area of each state in which they are lo- 


cated. Our iron and steel industry, as now organized, not 
only draws on the ore fields but calls for large quantities of 


Planning and the Constitution 


By J. P. CHAMBERLAIN 


EFORE trying to fit planning into our con- 
stitutional structure, we must have some 
notion as to the nature of the plan to be 
fitted. Quite different provisions of the Con- 
stitution would come up if it were compul- 
sory rather than voluntary. 

As discussion so far has principally turned on the possi- 
bilities of a voluntary plan, let us look at that rather than 
deal with the thorns and brambles in the path of those who 
would make everyone conform to it. 

The scheme, let us assume, would provide for setting up 
some kind of central planning board, with similar boards 
in the different industries. Each would prepare a plan, 
more or less extensive and binding upon those producers and 
distributors in that industry who were willing to accept it. 
There would be no compulsion on anybody to have anything 
to do with the plan once it was proposed. If, however, it 
was accepted by a concern, that concern would be bound to 
apply the plan so long as the agreement held; that is, if so 
provided, it would be compelled to regulate its methods of 
production, the quantum of production, the areas in which 
it disposed of its goods, and perhaps the methods of distribu- 
tion under the provisions of the plan and subject to some kind 
of penalty if it failed. If the plan was not lived up to the 
penalty would be civil and not criminal; it would not result 
in fining the offending concern or imprisoning any of its mem- 
bers but in a civil action and perhaps the forfeiture of a 
guaranteed sum put up against such breaches of the contract. 

The problem then with which we have to deal is whether 
such a plan is feasible under the constitutional system of 
government in the United States. Our first question is 
whether Congress has any power to enact a statute which 
would permit the setting up and functioning of such an in- 
novation, for Congress is a body whose jurisdiction does not 
extend to whatever it thinks wise for the welfare of the 
country but is circumscribed by 
those powers granted in the Con- 
stitution. We must discover in 
the “Ark of the Covenant” a 
grant to the national legislature 
which would extend to a statute 
authorizing voluntary planning 
which would be national in scope. 
My assumption is that forty- 
eight state plans, even though 
they might be related by an an- 
nual congress of state planning 
commissioners, would be quite 
ineffective to accomplish anything 
worth while. It is, therefore, 
aut Caesar aut nullus: pass na- 
tional legislation, or drop the 
whole idea. 

The power to which Congress 
might have recourse for the pur- 


Given, not aremote Never Never Land, 
but the United States of America in 1932, 
what will we be up against in trying to 
dovetail planning into the jig-saw puzzle 
of our national and state statutes and the 
national and state constitutions on which 
they are based? Here the professor of 
public law at Columbia University and 
director of the Legislative Drafting Re- 
search Fund discusses the effect of the 
exercise of executive, legislative and ju- 
dicial power on large-scale industrial 
projects and social experimentation. He 
finds both precedent and place for vol- 
untary economic planning within our 

present legal framework. 
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pose of justifying such a statute is its power over interstate F 
and foreign commerce. If the project were compulsory We | 
would at once get into a series of questions of quite another 
nature under the due process clause, which need not disturb 
us here. Let us begin by seeing how far Congress has gone 
in the direction we have in mind under the Commerce 
Clause and what further progress can be made along lines” 
which have been pretty well marked out. Everyone will 
think of the railroads. One can fairly say that there is a 
very considerable extent of planning today in respect to 

them. Witness the discussions of the four- or five-system 
scheme for the organization of the Eastern trunk lines. — 
The Interstate Commerce Act directs the commission to 

prepare a general plan of railway consolidation. ‘The 

procedure, however, has been to allow the railroad executives 

to prepare plans to submit to the commission, which thus — 
does more examining and approving than original planning. 

Overshadowing these developments in the public mind is the 

control by the commission of the rate structure of the 

country, and its power through this control to regulate the 

transaction of business by the railroads. Planning for the~ 
railways goes much further than the voluntary scheme which 

we are discussing. It has elements of compulsion and would 

therefore involve constitutional questions which need not 

detain us. For our purposes it is enough to say that the 

scheme of railway regulation exists to assure the function- 

ing of the railway system of the United States as a whole, 

so that as the Supreme Court has said, it may be made 

“adequate to the needs of the country.” 


HIS statement brings up another question in national 
. planning to which we must give attention for it involves 
the relation of national to state plans. The state legislatures 
and governmental organs have had their own ideas as to 
planning for the transportation needs of the country and 
those ideas have come in sharp 
conflict with the national railway 
plan laid down by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under the 
authority of Congress. Much 
midnight oil has been burned by 
state commissions and _ counsel 
for commissions and by railroad 
authorities and counsel for rail- 
road authorities, but the U. S. 
Supreme Court has made up its 
mind that the national plan 
must be supreme. ‘The state 
schemes and state laws may not 
interfere with the national in- 
terests: 


The execution by Congress of 
its constitutional power to regulate 
interstate commerce is not limited 
by the fact that intrastate trans- 
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Courtesy The Christian Science Monitor 


Cartoon by Sturger. 


Just Where Does This One Fit? 


actions may have become so interwoven therewith that the 
effective government of the former incidentally controls the 
latter. This conclusion necessarily results from the supremacy 
ef the national power within its appointed sphere. 

Thus the national plan in respect to railways can not be 
substantially hampered by state legislatures and state ad- 
Miinistrative authorities. The Supreme Court under the 
leadership of Congress has consequently reconciled the 
separation of federal and state powers with the practical 
necessities of the situation. 

It may be suggested, however, that the railroads are 
merely instruments of commerce and that the control over 
such instruments does not necessarily imply any similar 
power over production and distribution of goods which is 
the main subject of planning. There is one field, however, 
in which we find a combination of production and distribu- 
tion and means of transportation and in which federal 
planning could go very far. Natural gas occurs in this 
country in very large quantities but in a very few states; 
great corporations are producing and distributing this gas 
through interstate pipelines over wide territories situated 
in many states. The Supreme Court has held that a state 
cannot limit the use of natural gas to its own people in a 
case in which there had already been use made of the gas 
in other states. That is, the state could not stop the flow of 
yas outside its boundaries on the allegation that the supply 
was needed for use among its own people. Voluntary na- 
tional planning for distribution of natural gas from the vari- 
ous great fields so as to secure its most economic and effective 
use would appear therefore to be well within the powers of 
Congress to authorize. The adoption of such a plan might 
nclude a regulated production among the companies con- 
enting to the plan. 


Just so with electricity. Where the electricity is part of 
an interstate system, Congress could authorize hook-ups be- 
tween different power stations and arrangements for trans- 
mission and distribution of power under some national or 
regional plan which would not be bound by state lines. Here 
also there have been indications of desire on the part of cer- 
tain states to conserve their sources of electricity for use 
within their own boundaries. States have been permitted to 
prevent the piping of water outside their boundaries where 
the state successfully maintained that the retention was neces- 
sary to the life and comfort of its own people. But the atti- 
tude of the court in the gas case would at least give us 
reason to believe that planning for electric current and gas 
would be quite possible on a national scale without serious 
interference by the state legislatures. Under the planning 
act companies in the business could be authorized to prepare 
a plan, much as the railroads are now doing, to be put into 
effect after approval by a federal authority. 


railway system of the country another question has 
been taken into consideration. Congress, representing faith- 
fully general public opinion, firmly sticks to the conclusion 
that competition is necessary even in transportation under 
government regulation. The Sherman Act—the federal 
anti-monopoly law—still remains on the statute books as a 
limitation on free planning in the railway field. It is still 
more effective in the general field of interstate commerce. 
As it stands, it will prevent the carrying out of voluntary 
planning of the sort we have defined in the production and 
distribution of goods in interstate commerce. “The Sherman 
Act, however, is not part of the Constitution. It has only 
the dignity of a statute; as (Continued on page 655) 


WX 7 © must not overlook that even in planning for the 


Planning to End Unemployment ~ 


By MARY VAN KLEECK 


The objective of a plan for the United States should 


be to eliminate unemployment. 


HIS was said by an official of the Soviet 

Union who has had a responsible part both 

in making and in administering the Russian 

Five-Year Plan. He was not discussing 

the pros and cons of planning. Prob- 

ably be believes that planning by competing 
capitalists is impossible. For the United States, with its 
present system of private ownership even of basic resources, 
he was merely advocating the plan as a subject of research, 
and he suggested that its purpose must be to end unemploy- 
ment. With that as an objective, he would map out the 
statistics of productive capacity of agriculture, coal, power, 
railroads, and iron and steel, and then trace their utilization 
in the ultimate uses by consumers. The question asked of 
all these statistics would be, how adjust them to produce 
continuous employment for the farmers, the railroad men, 
the steel workers, the coal miners, the clothing makers and 
the hosiery workers? 

Planning is entirely a wrong idea. No man and no group of 
men are wise enough to plan the United States. We are 
suffering now from the bigness of our industries. Mass pro- 
duction has gotten out of hand. Our corporations are too 
big for wise management. What the United States needs 
it to take as its objective Regularization of Employment and 
to work toward it. Education is the only way. Each shop 
manager must make it his aim. Labor must come to under- 
stand its importance, and each community must reinforce 
the efforts of management and labor. 

This was said by a leader of public life in the United 
States. The two remarks were made in two different con- 
versations, months and miles apart. “These two leaders in 
two different economic sys- 
tems have never met. They 
are alike in devotion to the 


task before the United States is to end unemployment. 

Statistics are available to give us the dimensions of th : 
problem. Since 1914 the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has collected month by month reports from manufacturing 
establishments, and more recently from other industries, 
showing the numbers on the payroll and total earnings. 
Chart I (page 619) gives the picture as drawn by Dr. 
William A. Berridge for the 1931 World Social Economic 
Congress, held at Amsterdam last summer. 

Observe how both the number of jobs and the total earn- 
ings move up and down in big and little waves. This has” 
been going on since 1919 and could be matched by ups and 
downs in previous years. The two leaders just quoted have 
proposed nothing less than the straightening out of these 
curves, letting them move up as industry grows and wealth 
increases, but not down, into unemployment. 

Another picture needs to be coupled with this one, to bring 
out its full meaning. Chart II gives a curve of the money 
income, which is identical with “volume of income” on the 
first diagram, and then translates it, in terms of cost of liv- 
ing, into a curve of “purchasing power.’ Sometimes one. 
may have more money in one’s purse, but it will not buy 
more goods. Between 1919 and 1921 ‘“‘money income”’ rose 
higher than “purchasing power.” The cost of living was 
soaring in those years, and increased wage rates did not so 
greatly increase the workers’ purchasing power. 

It helps to get the significance of these two pictures if 
it be remembered that in the first chart the heavy line labeled 
“Number on payroll” is not merely a diagram of numbers, 
but that the numbers are a count of human beings and the 
dotted line shows their pay envelopes. When the curve 
goes down it means that some have been laid off, and usually 
also that the pay envelopes of those who are left are thinner. 
These earnings are the sym- 
bols in money of the wage- 
earners’ share in what they 


public interest and in their 
scientific approach to prob- 
lems of public welfare. They 
would differ in their views 
of the economic system. One 
believes in socializing the 
means of production and ad- 
ministering them for the 
people as a whole. The other 
believes in individual owner- 
ship coupled with a liberal 
program for social justice 
as embodied in programs of 
social legislation and enlight- 
ened management, with the 
public interest as a ruling 
motive and education the 
guide for action. But both 
agree the first and primary 


What should we plan for inthe United States? 
What will make our plans go? Both the objec- 
tives and the motive power in American plan- 
ning are illuminated by Miss van Kleeck in 
exploring the implications of her theme. It was 
not by accident that the chief of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Studies of the Russell Sage 
Foundation was vice-chairman of the World 
Social Economic Congress called by the I.R.I. 
in Amsterdam. The human stakes social workers 
have long striven for are caught in the vortex 
of the industrial depression, they are bound up 
in our purposes in planning. “Employment,” 
she points out, “is not merely the chance of an 
individual to work. It is the source of his stand- 
ard of living, and in turn its continuity is the 
measure of the balance between production and 

consumption.” 
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have produced in the indus- 
tries included in “‘factory em- 
ployment,” such as food, tex- 
tiles, iron and steel, lumber, 
leather, paper and printing, 
chemicals, stone, clay and 
glass, metals, tobacco, auto- 
mobiles and car-building, 
with their many subdivisions. 
The money which these men 
and women take home as 
their share of these products 
is by them and their families 
turned into housing, food, 
clothing, recreation, educa- 
tion, taxes and all the other 
concrete items which are 
summed up in the phrase, 
“standards of living.” 


PLANNING TO END UNEMPLOYMENT 


Employment, then, is not merely the chance of an indi- 
dual to work. It is the source of his standard of living, 
d in turn its continuity is the measure of the balance be- 
een production and consumption, In other words, if reg- 
arization of employment be taken as our economic and 
cial objective in the United States, then we must watch 

r payrolls to keep jobs steady, and watch also both the in- 
me and the outgo which constitute standards of living. 

he outgo is affected not only by the pay envelope, but by 

s purchasing power. Buying power in turn is influenced 
iy the value of the dollar, which financial policies, partly 
rovernmental and partly pri- 
rate, can affect. And pur- 
hasing power is determined 
sy prices, which reflect the 
quality of management of 
roth production and distri- 
pution. 

But the curves in these 
yictures include many 
ranches of industry. They 
sven tend to be more reg- 
ilar than is the actual lot 
9f the workers in the sep- 
irate trades. The statistics 
may neutralize each other 
when they are combined, the 
Jusy season of one trade off- 
setting the lack of employ- 
ment in another, without, 
nowever, compensation for 
those whose lot is thus con- 

. . . MONEY INCOME 
sealed in statistical com- ede 
sinations, 

To get a clear picture of 
what is involved in attempt- 
mg to insure continuity of 
smployment in the United 
States, we must have per- 
pective and we must look 
it the various major indus- 
We must study the 
surves before the year 1929, 
when the crash in the stock market brought the country face 
‘o face with depression. Signs of it, however, had begun to 
ippear already in these monthly statistics of employment 
ind earnings. 

Consider the railroads, for example. In the period be- 
ween 1920 and 1931 the average of 1923 was the highest, 
vith an index number of 104.1. Not since July 1927 has 
he normal 100 been reached in employment of railroad 
vorkers, January 1928 was down to 89.3, and September 
(931 to 69.3. Measured in numbers instead of indexes, 
.,000,000 employes on Class I railroads in 1920 had be- 
ome 1,300,000 in the first six months of 1931, but even in 
928 the number had fallen to 1,650,000 (in round num- 
ers, based on data given by Daniel Whiting in Wages of 
Railroad Labor, Editorial Research Reports, Vol. II, 1931). 
Apparently the railroad workers suffered before the amount 
f freight declined. Apparently, improved equipment en- 
bled the railroads to do as much work with fewer em- 
loyes. Men laid off from the railroads were, however, less 
ble to purchase the goods of other industries. “Thus before 
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the stock exchange collapse of 1929, a process had started 
of laying off superfluous workers, not because they were in- 
efficient or because they were finding jobs in other occupa- 
tions, but because the railroad system could do its work 
without them. 

Consider agriculture. It provides food for the urban 
wage-earner and depends in part upon what he can pur- 
chase. It gives employment to more breadwinners than any 
other industry. The President’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment in 1921 said of it: “This industry provides more than 
half of the raw materials used in manufactures, furnishes 
approximately 50 per cent of 
the gross freight revenue of 
the railroads and makes a 
consumers’ market for 40 
per cent of all manufactured 
goods.” 

The same report described 
the plight of the farmer ac 
that time in these words: 


ENT 


PERCE 


NUMBER ON" PAY ROLL 
a The prices received by 
farmers enable them to buy 
only about half as many 
manufactured products at the 
prices asked as they purchased 
in normal times, The pur- 
chasing power of the farmer 
has been so greatly reduced 
that he is not buying his 
usual supplies. He cannot. 
In the case of farm imple- 
ments, the purchases have 
been reduced to one third of 
those bought in previous years. 
Many farmers have lost their 
savings of a lifetime.... The 
farmer cannot continue to 
exist on the present basis. His 
share is too low, or others are 
receiving too much. A less- 
ened agricultural income has 
slowed down all lines of busi- 
ness. General prosperity can- 
not return until agriculture, 
by far our greatest productive 
industry, resumes normal con- 
ditions. 

In the month of January 1932, somewhat more than ten 


years later, the Department of Agriculture reported: 


1927 1928 1929 1930 193! 


WORKERS 


Farm employment is at the lowest level since the records 
were started by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, thirteen 
years ago, and farm wages, January 1, had declined 12 per 
cent since October 1 to 98 per cent of the pre-war average, with 
numerous laborers working for food and lodging only. 

The demand for farm hands is only 60.5 per cent of normal, 
and the supply is 120.9 per cent of normal, making the ratio 
of supply and demand 199.8 per cent in the Bureau’s index. 

‘Turn now to coal-mining. In 1923 the average number 
employed in the mines was 860,000 (in round numbers). 
By 1929 this had fallen to 654,000, or 24 per cent. The 
decrease in bituminous mines was 28 per cent. ‘This was 
before the present crisis, and represents the well known sur- 
plus of miners in the overdeveloped bituminous industry. It 
is reflected in part-time employment, high cdsts of overhead 
administration, high prices, and constant conflict in this dis- 
organized industry. What is to be done with the surplus 


coal-miners? Are they to be transferred to agriculture 9r 
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to railroading, or is the surplus in those two industries 
already a problem? 

What of consumers’ goods? It was the purchase by wage- 
earners of extraordinary luxuries such as automobiles, radios 
and silk stockings, which led to investigations by foreign visi- 
tors and books on Golden America. ‘The Federal Bureau 
of Labor Statistics tells us, in its report on Trends of Em- 
ployment and Labor Turnover in November 1931, that the 
decline in employment in that month, as compared with the 
same month in 1930, was 41.7 in radio, 20.1 in jewelry, 15.2 
in silk goods, 17.2 in women’s clothing and 26.5 in auto- 
mobiles. 


NSURING continuity of employment in the United 
States has two aspects. One is to make employment reg- 

ular in the industries, and the other is to transfer superfluous 
workers from one industry to another if it has grown too big 
in proportion to a normal demand. Obviously at the pres- 
ent moment, with general industrial depression, the oppor- 
tunity for transfer is very limited. But the figures quoted 
during the period of supposed prosperity indicate simul- 
taneous declines in major industries, even in good times, 
which would make transfer a difficult problem. 

The task set before us by these two leaders of thought in 
two countries, to regularize employment in the United 
States and to end unemployment, does not appear to be a 
simple one. Yet apparently it is the very center of the 
present economic depression. We are in an era when the 
rich resources of the country can be utilized to a degree 
never before experienced. Ours is a country of surplus. If 
farm machinery, added to rich lands, can solve the problem 
of food supplies, we need fear no hunger. Yet these curves 
of declining employment have turned into breadlines in the 
large cities, and those urban workers who in large numbers 
have returned to the country find that agriculture has no 
room for them. Our difficulty is not lack of wealth or 
power to produce it, but lack of purchasing power; that is, 
standards of living have not been maintained at a level which 
balances consumption with production. Continuity of earn- 
ings, even more than a maximum wage rate, is seen to be the 
basic need; and the next step, in establishing in the United 
States the standards of living of which we had begun to 
boast, is to make the job steady. 

But will steady jobs and higher standards of living in the 
United States take care of our surplus? Or are we also 
affected by the standards of living of wage-earners in other 
countries to which we sell goods? ‘Theoretically, we have 
the choice here of limiting our markets to our own country 
and thus becoming truly self-suffcing. But if we limit our 
markets, we must also limit our investments. Currents of 
money and currents of goods have so opened channels of in- 
fluence between us and other countries that in a very literal 
sense the task of insuring continuity of employment in the 
United States demands also attention to continuity of em- 
ployment and proper standards of living in all the countries 
in which we invest or which buy our products, 

The importance of our foreign trade in its effect upon 
employment was recognized by the President’s Conference 
on Unemployment in 1921. In the report of its Committee 
on Foreign Trade, it was pointed out that the volume of 
goods exported from the United States was estimated as 
roughly about 10 per cent of the nation’s production. Sev- 
eral industries, however, exported a much larger propor- 
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tion: for example, rice, 53.2 per cent; cotton, 61.5; hops 
72.5; copper, 51.5; and wheat, 23.5. But regardless of thi 
proportion exported, the report said: 


A small surplus of production over demand for consumptior} 
fixes the price of the entire amount produced... . The coun} 
try’s production being 10 per cent in excess of domestic require: 
ments, this surplus must either be marketed abroad, or red uc: 
tion of prices will result and cause a corresponding reduction in 
the amount produced and result in further unemployment. 


] 


No policy between nations, therefore, can be overlooked, 
since even measures regarded as purely political inevitably 
have their effect upon economic life in a world of such close 
interdependence. War debts and reparations politically de- 
veloped are a prime cause of unemployment. It may be said’ 
without exaggeration that our unemployed are in part pay- 
ing the debts of the war. The point need not be elaborated | 
further by comment on the effect of the tariff on the produc: 
ing power of the farmer’s dollar, or on costs of living for| 
everybody else. Nor can disarmament be overlooked in its 
economic aspects. ; 

What, then, is involved in a plan for continuity of em- 
ployment in the United States? Shall we find out the least 
food upon which the population can live, and advise the 
farmer to destroy all the rest? Shall we ignore the need for 
shoes, and curtail the production of leather? Shall we in- 
crease crowding in city housing, and give manufacturers of 
building materials freedom from the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act in order to keep down production? Or shall we suggest 
to the farmers and the railroads and the power industry and 
all the rest that their development, in the last analysis, de-: 
pends upon higher standards of living and regular employ- 
ment for the “ultimate consumers,” which means every- 
body? Limiting production and maintaining the level of 
prices which is expected to yield the desired profit is not a 
big enough aim for industry. Modern industrial develop- 
ment depends upon getting purchasing power steadily and 
without fluctuations into the hands of wage-earners. ‘This 
is the problem of the United States, not only within its own 
borders but as the leading creditor of the world. 


AN the United States thus plan to sustain and lift our 

standard of living without any fundamental change in 
the control of industry? In 1921 Mr. Hoover wrote an 
introduction to the report of his Committee on Unemploy- 
ment and Business Cycles, appointed after the President’s 
Conference on Unemployment: 

The report does not suggest panaceas or economic revolution, 
but seeks to drive home the facts that the enlargement of judg- 
ment in individual business men as to the trend of business 
and consequent widened vision as to approaching dangers will 
greatly contribute to stability, and that the necessary informa- 
tion upon which such judgments can be based must be system- 
atically recruited and distributed. 

But the history of economic depressions in this country 
since those words were written does not promise much for 
“the enlargement of judgment in individual business men” 
as the way out, despite the fact that this philosophy has had 
its chance for ten years in the federal government, and that 
leaders of business subscribed to the report. Planning is 
more than a piece of research or the regular dissemination 
of statistics. It is more than the giving of orders from a 
central bureau. It involves a new spirit, a new technique 
and a new method of control of industries in their inter- 
relationships. This is the problem (Continued on page 638) 
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HAT do you mean by a crisis?” 


like. 


asks a man 


By OTTO 
NEURATH 


Nonetheless we should be forced to admit to him how 


from Mars. At first he would not under- 
stand us if we tried to tell him what un- 
precedented confusion results when, in a 
space packed with shouting human beings 
and called the “stock exchange,” certain 
numerals on a board dwindle day by day. It would be diffi- 
How explain 


in every age men have produced less of these things than it 
was possible to produce; and how, meanwhile, they have 
permitted capable workers to suffer and even starve, al- 
though grain and corn were burned in the fields, factories 
closed, mines dismantled, and ships allowed to rust at their 
moorings. Unable to understand the complicated structure 
of our economic order, the Martian would note in his diary: 


sult to describe to him even the gold panic. 


why men, in the words 
»f a clever Englishman, 
ircuitously transport 
fellow metal from a 
iale in Africa into an- 
‘ther hole in Paris? Our 
nany conflicting theories 
bout money and credit 
vould help but little. 
security prices, commer- 
ial paper, commodity 
yrices—these are com- 
lex things. 

But a man from Mars 
vould be quick to grasp 
he significance of 
helter, food, clothing, 
yooks, sports and the 


If the peoples themselves are going to choose what is 
to be done with our complex modern world they must 
first enter into an understanding of it. Dr. Neurath 
has gone back to picture writing to give democracy tts 
key. He limns the earth, and the fulness and discrep- 
ancies thereof, not with Kipling’s brushes of comet’s 
hair but with those techniques of visualization that 
have made famous his Social Economic Museum in 
Vienna. So far as we know the graphs prepared 
especially for this number are the first in the “Wiener 
methode” to be reproduced in America. Across the 
familiar map of the U. 8. A. above, he has dropped 
seven columns which stand for world production in 
automobiles, films, oil, steel, copper, corn and cotton. 

As shown, we turn out more than half of each. 
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“At the moment these 
fellows are strangely 
mad. They go hungry. 
in the midst of plenty, 
and they call it a crisis.” 
In order to escape his 
conclusion our Martian 
will perhaps decide that 
mankind has fallen un- 
der some magic spell. 
With this hypothesis he 
comes nearer the truth. 

For many centuries 
the primitive intelligent 
creatures of the earth 
have been obeying the 
dictates of the sacred 
multiplication table of 
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commerce. The traditional procedure, recognized even by 
those who suffer under it, is this: When, through the bounty 
of nature, a commodity reaches the markets of the world in 
ever-increasing amount, those who produce or sell it, begin 
to calculate: 

If the quantity be 100 and the price 3 the proceeds are 300 
in money. 

If the quantity be 200 and the price 2 the proceeds are 400 
in money. 

If the quantity be 300 and the price 1 the proceeds are 300 
in money. 

The figures are studied. If 300 quantities yield in money 
less than 200, then 100 are cut out, so that the proceeds 
reach the maximum. ‘This has been the practice for cen- 
turies. In their day the Greeks burned currants; the Dutch 
1820-30 gave premiums for the collection of the buds 

iD and young leaves of the wild clove, in order 

to curtail the finished product. Eighteenth 

century English fishermen threw their catch 
back into the sea and London butchers their 


1831-40 meat into the Thames. But in our own 
day of high-powered organization, monop- 
olies and expanded commercial enterprise, 

more is thus wasted than ever 

1841-50 before. After all, what can a 

merchant do when otherwise he 
must enter proceeds of only 300 
in his books and he owes 

1851-60 350 in terms of the same 

money to a bank? Let 

his own wife and _ chil- 

dren starve? ‘Together 

; with his business asso- 

be Ae ciates he scales down the 
quantity and the money 

price attains its maxi- 

mum with the num- 

1871-80 ber 400. If the 

Martian were ta 
ask whether all 

1881-90 i Bb 

1891 -1900 I I 

1901-10 i 

1911-20 

1921-3] 


RESTRICTING IMMIGRATION DOES NOT PREVENT CRISES 
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Each of these arrivals at Ellis 
Island represents 500,000 immi- 
grants entering the United States 


Gesellschafts - und Wirtschaftsmuseum in Wien 


| 
mankind believe in this magic, we would be constrained t} 
answer, yes, except for a few South American Indians wh | 
shoot poisoned darts through blowpipes and have never hearc}: 
of it, and for the inhabitants of the Soviet Union who hawij 
given it up. 
Only gradually would it dawn on the Martian that en 
trepreneurs and bankers acquire advantages under such ¢ 
system and exercise their power to uphold the force of the 
old magic. Learned professors might be called upon to tell 
him how the “national wealth” is growing in spite of these 
things, and how “national income” must be reckoned in or- 
der to make comparisons possible. But, distrustful by noy 
of a method of calculating in terms of money, the Martian 
might insist on considering earthly creatures as if they were 
ants or bees and inquire as to their means of subsistence. 
What is the amount of standing timber, he would ask, 
what plants and animals can serve as food, what the num- 
ber of mines and roads and houses, and what the number of 
human beings to be served? Next we may imagine he would 
seek to discover how the living conditions of humanity are 
influenced by the economic system; how food, shelter, cloth- 
ing are distributed among the various classes. So doing he 
would perforce set us to calculating in kind; that is, we 
would be measuring everything in terms of its specific utility, 
so that the amount of living space, the quantity of grain, the 
length and location of the roads, the manner in which they 
are interconnected, would all be indicated. Only so should 
we be able to describe to him the real livelihood of man in 
all its varied aspects—yesterday, today and tomorrow. Only 
so should we be able to compare our present system (in which 
money profits dictate whether there shall be production and_ 
consumption or whether there shall be restriction of com- 
modities) with a system of “functional economics” through 
which production would be organized to meet expanding 
human wants. 


san 


VEN with us terrestrials, the paradox of the industrial 
century has now become appallingly clear. The 
world-wide spread of unemployment has occurred at a time 
of increasing productive capacity. Malthus was wrong. 
While the population of the earth in the last fifty years has 
grown by 50 per cent, the actual production of food has 
more than matched it; cotton and other raw materials of 
daily necessity are available in abundance; the potato crop 
has doubled, that of sugar has multiplied. Continuously we 
turn out new machinery of 
greater capacity. Yet today, 
with all this production 
slowed down on every con- 
tinent, millions of workers 
have no opportunity to earn 
and buy the means of exist- 
ence for their families. 
The trouble lies in or- 
ganization. How is one to 
understand the history of it, 
much less the means for 
overcoming it? How to 
grasp it for ourselves, much 
less explain it to a Martian? 
The paradox is not con- 
fined to any one region, and 


he first necessity is a world survey of capacity for produc- 
jon, actual output, and real consumption. We need a quan- 
tative analysis of agricultural land and its productivity 
rough the use of our best machinery; of sources of raw 
aterials and of power of every kind; of labor power and 


if every factor which can 


lave technical significance for 


1870-79 


letential production. And 
en we must delineate the 
of living of the 

These levels wi!l 
ome clearer to us when we 
measure housing, food, cloth- 
mg, education and the ameni- 
jes of life which are available 
‘or different classes and also 
analyze rates of mortality, of 
norbidity and other gauges 
of well being. 

Essential to the task is the 
development of universal sta- 
tistics which will give an in- 
slusive picture of both pro- 
duction and standards of liv- 
ing on the basis of estimating, 
interpreting and assembling 
data. “Today this task insofar 
as it is attempted by private 
institutions is dependent on 
oficial and non-official publi- 
cations which as yet are with- 
out any adequate international 
standards. Historically the 
first decisive attempts toward 
2 general statistical system are 
te be found in the official rec- 
ords of enlightened absolu- 
tism. Mercantilism wished to 
influence production and con- 
sumption by state action, and 
therefore, in that era there 
were national statistical surveys. ‘The French revolution, 
however, brought liberalism which was opposed to all state 
interference; official statistics suffered a set back and later 
business secrecy resisted investigation. Only now do we be- 
gin again, under spur of necessity, to develop statistical re- 
ports of extensive scope with the help of governments or vf 
great corporations of a semi-public character. ‘These last, 
however, emphasize business trends rather than improve- 
ments in service to consumers. The profit measure is highly 
developed with its business-cycle curves which primarily fol- 
low the conventional money-measure. Our example in com- 
mercial arithmetic has shown how with production steadily 
expanding it is possible for the money value to increase at 
first and then to diminish after reaching a maximum point. 
The market value of goods produced in any period may be 
increased by lessening their total just as in antiquity papyrus 
plants were thrown down, and now wheat is burned in order 
to get greater returns from what is left. For measur- 
ing real economic values, we must work out new and 
special methods. Only piecemeal calculations are, as yet, 
available and in particular there is nothing more mis- 
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POST-WAR DECADE 
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MALTHUS WAS WRONG 


The population of the earth in the last fifty years has in- 
creased 50 per cent but commercial production of cereal, 
sugar, cotton, metals, transportation has far outstripped it 
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leading than the favorite average of consumption. 

Now in modern times machinery and business technique 
have taught us to realize the importance of the decimal in 
factory work. Research into trade conditions has made us 
familiar with the slightest variations of the curves of the 
market, But the fluctuations 
in the fate of millions of hu- 
man beings are not adequately 
taken into account. The sta- 
tisticlans themselves are lack- 
ing the necessary power which 
is derived from a clear and 
precise statement of the prob- 
lem. What is required is to 
show on a world scale the dis- 
crepancy between productive 
capacity and standards of liv- 
ing and to make people aware 
of it. 

For Malthus was mistaken 
all along the line. Actual con- 
sumption increases more slow- 
ly than production; actual 
production does not reach pro- 
ductive capacity; actual pro- 
ductive capacity lags behind 
potential capacity. 

Our actual ‘productive ca- 
pacity is constantly on the in- 
crease. Old machinery is im- 
proved technically, scattered 
production is concentrated, 
new industries are started. 
But not only does production 
remain far behind productive 
capacity but minimum produc- 
tion is often only a fraction 
of maximum. This indicates 
that under present conditions, 
profit, price, ability to buy, 
credit and interest are so 
closely connected that there is constant under-consumption 
as against productive capacity, and in times of crisis, this 
shrinkage is especially notable. Under-production and under- 
consumption mean mass unemployment with, as result, 
still further under-consumption and deprivation among the 
workers. 

In this situation, production is cut down, perishable goods 
are destroyed, or allowed to rot, and an increasing share of 
the output of metals and cereals whose disposal would de- 
press prices is laid up in reserves. For in modern times, our 
capacity for storage has also mounted. Of the world harvest 
of wheat in 1930-31 twelve million tons, an eighth of the 
total, were handled in this way, or roughly the equivalent 
of the combined crops of Canada and the Argentine. Just 
so reserves of sugar, coffee, cotton, rubber, cocoa and all 
metals have increased. Coffee is improved in quality by 
storage and a quarter of the annual crop is usually set aside; 
but at present there is enough coffee stored to furnish con- 
sumption for an entire year. And yet this does not register 
our ability to produce coffee as many plantations are pur- 
posely allowed to grow wild. and their present area, used 
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MAP I. STILL ROOM FOR ENORMOUS HUMAN EXPANSION 


Every black figure stands for a present population (1930) of 100 millions; every white fig- 

ure stands for potential support for 100 millions more. The cogwheel men live at the modern 

industrial level; the hammer men at the old handicraft level; the bow and arrow men at the 
primitive level 


MAP II. AMERICA’S STREAM OF CAPITAL 


Every arrow line stands for a billion dollars in long-term credits (including government 
bonds) representing United States investments in foreign countries in 1931 
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MAP III. FROM ONE RUBBER CRISIS TO THE NEXT 
Every black tire stands for 100,000 tons production of native and cultivated rubber; each white 
tire represents 100,000 tons consumed by American and European industry. These balance 
but the four trees indicate rubber plantings under American control each of which by 1935 
will be producing 100,000 tons annually 


MAP IV. WORLD PLANNING CALLS FOR REGIONAL SPECIALIZATION 


Every black bale stands for 500,000 tons of cotton production; every white bale for 500,000 
tons of cotton consumed. The bales in boats represent import or export trade in cotton 
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and unused, could be extended without difficulty. Turning 
from land to labor, America has shown that with the tech- 
nical advances of mass production, eighty thousand work- 
men can turn out as many shoes as two hundred thousand 
heretofore. Under a functional economic plan this would 
mean a longer week-end, opportunity for leisure and en- 
hanced consumption; under ours, it means technological un- 
employment. When we thus speak of an excessive or dis- 
proportionate development of productive capacity, this is 
only in its relation to profits and not to human wants. 


E must also reckon with the productive capacity 

which is now lost through advertising, propaganda 
and the middlemen of commerce (these would be salvaged 
under a functioning economic plan), and through war. Under 
our present system, there is no guarantee that the standard of 
living would be improved by disarmament or that consump- 
tion would increase, mortality and morbidity diminish. Indeed 
a more acute crisis of mass unemployment might follow. 
Whatever their waste, armies reduce the numbers of the un- 
employed in the ordinary capitalistic state. Battles absorb and 
destroy man-power, but do not necessarily injure business. 
Profits are made during wars, bankruptcies diminish, the 
money-making machine thrives. The exports of the United 
States increased during the World War, and its standards 
of living improved, as was true of England in the Napoleonic 
epoch. War in general, if the destruction be not too exces- 
sive, stimulates capitalistic competence. The explanation ‘s 
that war management is partly a functional economic plan. 
‘ The whole strength of the country is organized and cen- 
trally controlled to produce—not life and health but death 
and destruction with maximum efficiency. It is easy enough 
to prove that there is little under-utilization of resources in 
war, unless we regard war itself as under-utilization on a 
gigantic scale. 

But the point that concerns us here is that in wartime 
important reaches of productive capacity, hitherto usually 
concealed, become apparent. ‘There is a rapid speeding up 
on munitions, equipment and provisions. In the United 
States, the reduced working forces at home carried and sup- 
plied the two million workers sluiced off into the army. 
With the coming of peace, national and international func- 
tional economic arrangements disintegrated. Only in the 
Soviet Union was war management converted into the so- 
called war communism. Yet the hidden productive capacity 
elicited during the war held on and helped in the reconstruc- 
tion throughout Europe. We see this same release of re- 
serve capacity making quick recovery possible after any great 
catastrophe. The reconstruction in Japan following the 
earthquake required three years, and stimulated business. 
But must wealth be violently destroyed in order that reserve 
capacity may be utilized to the fullest degree? 

A rough survey shows that in “normal” times 10 and 
more per cent of “effective productive capacity” often re- 
mains unused and that in a financial crisis it is not at all 
unusual for only 50 per cent to be used. Even then we 
are comparing, for example, the number of producing blast 
furnaces and their output with the number of available blast 
furnaces and their possible output. But in doing so we have 
by no means determined how many more blast furnaces 
might be readily erected and operated if production and 
consumption were systematically organized. ‘To state our 
problem and our possibilities schemata must be drawn up 
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to show us how and what productive powers are not fully 
utilized (inasmuch as from the beginning, fewer factories 
have been built, and less agricultural land opened up than 

was possible) ; how much of our already harnessed means 
of production are employed; what is the spread between 
maximum use in times of prosperity and minimum in times — 
of depression; what the spread between even this reduced ~ 


minimum and what is fully consumed. 


It would not be an extraordinarily difficult task to carry — 
out such calculations in kind on a scale to embrace all hu- ' 
Our quantitative expositions would bring us in- © 


manity. 
evitably, as a second stage, to analysis of the organization by 
which we carry out these functions and of how we may hope 
better to synchronize them. Such analyses would show how 
our present economic mechanism functions with its gold 
supply, its profits, its wages and purchasing power. 
then schemes of other types could be studied and compared 
to discover whether with or without change in our social 
order it is possible to eliminate the discrepancy between pro- 
ductive capacity and actual service to mankind. 


As things stand today, after an industrial organizer has — 


established the efhiciency of a plant to the second decimal 
point, after he has effected improvements which have made 


possible an increase in technical efficiency through small 


changes, he is horrified to discover that all his efforts may 
be nullified by gross waste in the outer economic world. And 
if this organizer considers how national economics may be 
reorganized he will find that national economics is depend- 
ent on world economics, and that a single nation, even 
though self-sufficient, must employ more labor and consume 
more raw material than would be necessary if certain prod- 
ucts were imported from more favorable regions. He would 
find that maximum efficiency is possible only through world 
economic organization. We still produce thousands of goods 
in totally unsuitable regions instead of suiting production to 
the region. A world-embracing plan of economics would 
reveal how many human beings can live on the globe as a 
whole, given the technical aids of today; the manner in 
which production might be allocated to different centers; 
and the magnitude that consumption might attain if utopian 
hypotheses are avoided and known production data weighed. 


ONSIDER the earth as the habitation of man, If all 

technical resources were fully exploited, three times as 
many people could live upon its surface and more comfortably 
than ever before. When uncontrolled economic forces no 
longer determine the fate of mankind, no needed possibilities 
of production will be neglected or relinquished. 

We may divide the earth into six great areas: Anglo-Amer- 
ica—primarily industrial with surpluses of wheat and cot- 
ton and an abundance of raw materials; Latin-America— 
primarily agrarian, but in process of industrialization, and 
large exporters; Europe—highly industrialized like Anglo- 
America, but less rich in raw materials; the Colonial East, 
including primarily Africa and South Asia; the Soviet Union 
—which is involved in rapid industrialization; and finally 
the region of East Asia. 

The studies of Alois Fischer prove that even if the best 
methods are followed it is impossible to grow more agri- 
cultural produce in Europe and China than is required for 
the sustenance of the people of those continents. ‘There is 
opportunity for enormous human expansion in Latin America 
and above all in the colonial Orient (Africa, southern Asia 
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and Australia, primarily European colonial territory). On 
the other hand the Soviet Union and the United States still 
have room for a considerable number of human beings, 
‘though nothing in comparison with the two regions men- 
tioned. 

Growth in productive capacity can only be successfully 
accomplished within the framework of a definite social 
schedule for the production of raw materials and of finished 
goods. Obviously the development of colonies has in a meas- 
ure aided the international division of labor, but the modern 
tendency of colonies to emancipate themselves leads to a 
growing self-sufficiency. Agrarian areas do not go over to 
industrial production 
because the world’s 
necessities of life 
could not be secured 
through existing pro- 
ductive equipment. 
Rather the agricul- 
tural and plantation 
state is always de- 
pendent on the indus- 
trial state in our 
present economic 
erder, and can never, 
by increasing its 
crops, acquire enough 
to buy the growing 
production of indus- 
try. By means of fer- 
tilizers, tractors and 
threshing machines, 
the world agrarian 
crisis, which it was 
hoped to avert 
through mechaniza- 
tion, has become more 
acute. The agricul- 
tural regions are im- 
pelled therefore to 
found industrial en- 
terprises of their own 
to add to their in- 
come from the soil, 
and this results in 
turn in a further ac- 
centuation of the gen- 
eral industrial crisis. 
What must we think if India establishes a textile indus- 
try while in England the textile industry languishes? We 
see the Soviet Union, making tremendous sacrifices to erect 
new productive apparatus, urged on by the fear of a crisis 
and of war, whereas elsewhere on the earth production is 
being curtailed and some of the means of production are 
being destroyed. 

The Malay Archipelago and the neighboring regions are 
now delivering the world’s supply of rubber. While pro- 
duction is being curtailed in the interest of price and profits, 
the United States is planting more rubber trees in Central 
Africa and in Latin America in order to be financially in- 
dependent of competition and possibly to make sure of a sup- 
ply of rubber in case of war. It is readily conceivable that 
all the rubber needed by the world might be produced in 
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the eastern portion of the colonial Orient and that the auto- 
mobile industry could be concentrated largely in the United 
States. Cotton presents a different picture. British efforts 
to raise cotton in Africa have not been very successful, and 
even if the Russians are now growing acceptable cotton it 
is clear that if production were properly organized and if 
the old reasons for economic independence were no longer 
valid the world’s cotton production could be concentrated in 
India and the southern United States, India can supply jute; 
Middle-Africa, cocoa; South America, coffee. The same con- 
siderations hold good for other raw materials, for sugar and 
tea and grain. Geological conditions control the mining indus- 
try. A few granaries 
would be able to sup- 
ply the whole world 
with breadstuffs. 
Similarly it could rely 
on the equivalent of a 
few gigantic hog 
pens. One might well 
be located in the 
United States where 
one third of all the 
pigs are now raised. 
Today, a third of the 
world’s output of 
butter comes from 
Denmark, to which 
Siberia is becoming a 
close second; one 
third of the cheese 
output comes from 
Canada, a quarter 
from the Netherlands. 

In my _ references 
to the part that the 
United States might 
play in such a scheme 
of world economics, 
it is to be borne in 
mind that it is nat- 
urally very question- 
able whether it 
would be feasible in 
such a system to 
adapt economic juris- 
dictions to traditional 
frontiers. If we ac- 
cept the practice and still retain our attitude we have this 
picture: The United States has enormous raw material and 
production resources within its own borders. As in Europe 
industrial products have been piling up without relation to 
population. Consumption of energy is more highly concen- 
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‘trated in Europe and America than anywhere else. Here, 


on these two continents, coal is consumed (and even ex- 
ported by Europe) and here, above all, petroleum is con- 
sumed, much of it coming from the United States. The 
United States and Europe could supply much of the world 
with raw materials and finished products. They could re- 
main purveyors of staples to the world if a functional system 
of economics were to operate so as not to disadvantage the 
other regions of the earth. 

In a functional economic order the allocation of produc- 
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tion would be of small consequence to the inhabitants of the 
different regions affected inasmuch as the production of 
the world would be distributed regardless of its origin. 
Thus the standard of life of an agrarian worker in Argen- 
tina for example might be as high as that of an industrial 
mechanic in England. A functional system of world eco- 
nomics would be a system in which machines would be used, 
but this by no means implies general industrialization. In- 
habitants of an agrarian region could share in the same tech- 
nical advances as the inhabitants of other areas. Mobility 
is lacking in our present profit-economy, and it comes about 
that the worker who eats two pieces of meat is handicapped 
and injured by the one who needs only one measure of 
rice; in a functional economy, the rice eaters would actually 
be a relief for the beefsteak eaters because they would take 
away less meat from the world’s output. The trade unions 
of the profit-economy are keen to eliminate every worker 
who is content with little. The trade unions of a functional 
economy would only welcome moderation in the demands 
of separate groups, but in a functional society the demand 
itself would quickly increase without disturbance. Increased 
productive capacity would provoke it. 

What of transportation to serve this world wide inter- 
play of goods? Here the problems to be solved are relatively 
simple. During the World War the United States increased 
the number of its shipyards more than tenfold. The sinking 
of merchant vessels was offset as early as 1919 by building 
new hulls, so that the world’s commercial tonnage soon after 
the War was greater than before. For lack of commodities 
to transport or consumers to buy them about twenty-five 
per cent of world tonnage today lies idle. By its means 
every family of five in the colonial Orient could be sup- 
plied annually with three hundred kilograms of manu- 
factured goods, in other words with enough to equal the 
similar possessions of western civilization. 

To serve such a functionalized commerce a fivefold in- 
crease of manufacturing by the industrial nations of the 
world within fifteen years is undoubtedly technically pos- 
sible. Automobile production has been increased fifteen 
times in twelve years; electricity eight times. Immense 
areas of power production could be developed and utilized 
at need with a minimum of waste. While today every war 
district wants to have its own “sea of electricity.” One 
can pile example upon example showing how the wish for 
profit in all regions of the earth, together with military arma- 
ments and defective economic organization as a whole, in- 
crease the gap between the international capacity for social 
production and the standards of living--a discrepancy to 
which the count of the unemployed gives clear expression. 


E come now to the question whether there is likeli- 
hood of change. On the one hand we meet the as- 
sumption that our present system is fixed; one the other, 
that a new order can only be brought about by those classes 
who suffer most from the discrepancy between our ability 
to produce and theirs to enjoy. There are those who believe 
in a slow evolution and draw examples from previous “‘pil- 
grimages of man,” and there are those who point out that 
great disturbances, wars and revolutions have introduced new 
systems even though such.a change could have been predicted 
through rational reflection. ‘They point out that psychology 
has shown us how strongly man is influenced by circum- 
stances to which he gives no thought. 
Thus far only the Soviet Union has made a beginning in 
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enforcing a system of functional economics, with the simul- 
taneous creation of a socialistic economic order, and this by — 
abolishing private property in the means of production. Some | 
there are who believe that a functional system, which would 4 
eventually be free from crises and worklessness and: which — 
would operate with maximum efficiency, could be evolved — 
elsewhere and throughout the world. They hold that hu-— 
manity, through constantly increasing insight into the in-_ 
terrelations between productive capacity and real consump- — 
tion, may free itself from conditions of want in the midst 
of surplus. Others there are who assert that as soon as the — 
power of the old forces in our economic life is seriously 
threatened with curtailment the most intensive resistance 
must be reckoned with. Hence only after an unprecedented — 
collapse of the traditional system and after a frightful strug- — 
gle between the working class and the ruling powers would — 
it be possible to create a new order. They maintain that the 
carrying out of a world economic plan without stripping 
banks, trusts, cartels, and governmental economic bodies of 
their old authority and without setting up a central eco- 
nomic office clothed with plenary powers is like trying to — 
eat an egg without breaking the shell. 


HEN we look at the past this is clear: Within the 

prevailing order crises cannot be avoided if we merely 
drift. If, after unutterable suffering, bankruptcies, the de- — 
struction of goods and factories the present crisis passes, the 
next will descend upon us with even more frightful force. 
Those who believed that the capitalistic monopolies of our 
time would at least alleviate if not obviate depressions were ~ 
all wrong. On the contrary partial interference, hardly to be 
avoided in order to let in local relief, sharpens the crisis as 
a whole and thus results in governmental attempts to sup- 
port collapsing banks, to lower the value of money as a means 
of stimulating production, and the like. These deliberately 
planned measures result in limiting production, and in the 
destruction of commodities. And so long as men and na-— 
tions harass one another in the race for profits by paying 
low wages and selling at high prices, impelled by the desire 
to rise at the expense of others, they injure not only their 
competitors but themselves. Americans have come to see 
that a ruined Germany is a poor customer for the United 
States. Our capitalistic order so unites all things that no 
one can achieve isolated success or suffer failure without 
sympathetically influencing others. 

When we look at the future, our survey shows the 
enormous growth in productivity and human welfare 
which opens out through functional planning. Whether it 
will be achieved through agony or through ordered under- 
standing comes under the head of empirical sociology. But 
however individuals may diverge in their prognoses it ‘s 
possible for analysis of productive capacity and its relation- 
ship to the standard of living to be accepted as a common 
platform for scientific research. 

As the first step in elucidating the world in which we find 
ourselves we need an international scientific institute that 
would devote itself to such research. Its results should be 
disseminated by word and by pictures. Just as the great 
sculptors developed in epochs and cities which had love for 
the beautiful, just as technical proficiency thrives where 
everything is busy, so the great engineers of the future will 
emerge in a society where everyone has an understanding 
from childhood up of our natural resources and the social 
techniques on which hangs our new mastery of them. 
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Curtain 


By BEULAH AMIDON 


TEPHEN GREEN did not go west in a 
covered wagon. He and Emma, his wife, 
and young Stephen went “on the cars” in 
the decade that saw the end of the “hard 
times” of the Seventies, the beginning of 

Big Business in this country. Four families 

from the same Pennsylvania community made the trip to- 
gether. The journey from the elm-shaded village along the 
Delaware to the Minnesota settlement where the westward- 
flung railroad then stopped, meant ten slow days of dust 
and discomfort. At the end of it came a thirty-mile ride 
across the prairies, each family and its possessions in a spring- 
less “grain-tank” lumbering over rutted dirt roads. The 
four new homes, “run up” by the land agent, were twelve- 
by-sixteen shacks, a mile or more apart. The Green farm 
had a “double shanty,” one room dirt-floored, the other with 

splintery boards laid unevenly on the frozen ground of a 
late spring. A wind-whipped little:scrub oak was the only 
tree on the 320-acre farm. Eighty acres had been broken 
the fall before. The rest was “virgin soil,” prairie grass 
which had never known scythe or plow standing stiff and 
brown on the level acres. 

A half-dozen other families, “old settlers’? of one or two 
or even five years, lived near enough to be called neighbors 
in pioneer parlance. All had left behind them pleasant se- 
curity in Eastern towns and villages. Their meager capital 
from the sale of what they had owned “back East’ had gone 
into land and farming implements, livestock and moving. 

It was a life of hard work. The men broke the prairie 
sod with gang plows, struggled with weeds and pests; helped 
“one another with harvest and threshing, ditching and well 
digging. The Greens did not succeed in “striking water” 
for more than three years. Meantime, during the summer, 
it had to be carried in a tank from the muddy little river, 
two miles away, and in winter chunks of ice were dragged 
across the snow on sledges and melted for the family and 
the livestock. One summer the grasshoppers came; another 
year the settlers saw lush green crops, almost ready to 
ripen, beaten into muddy pulp under a hail storm. Twice 
in five years all the horses in the township died of glanders. 
Cholera left them without hams and bacon and sausage and 
salt pork one hungry winter, and red rust took the wheit 
crops of several years. 

In time of sickness or death neighbors drove cross-country 
to ask or to give help. The few books in the community 
were shared for winter evenings. So were papers and let- 
ters from “back East.’’ Choice seed grain was “divided up.” 
The blackberry switches Andy Stewart’s wife “carried from 
York State,” the young “crab tree” the Wilsons “took up 
and brought along” spread to a dozen dooryards. Small 
‘cottonwoods and boxelders were transplanted from the 
“river woods” to make windbreaks around the houses. 

Toil and hope and heartbreak and faith and courage and 
strength and defeat and poverty and achievement—I sup- 
pose it is only such words that can summarize the story of 


those years. Stubborn sod gave way to heavy stands of 
grain. Claim shanties, dug-outs, straw barns were replaced 
by farm buildings. Wells and windmills supplied good 
water “right to the kitchen sink.” The flat prairie trails, 
drifted three and four feet deep in winter, impassable bogs 
in spring and fall, were replaced by graded highways, divid- 
ing the countryside into mile squares along the section lines. 
Beside the highways marched poles carrying telephone lines, 
and in front of the houses stood mailboxes for rural delivery. 

“They worked turrible hard, but seem’s like Mother and 
Pop were always happy,” Young Stephen, old now him- 
self, says wistfully. Young Stephen stayed on the farm for 
several years after his parent’s death. He improved the 
buildings, added electric light and power and “city plumb- 
ing,” and bought an automobile that shortened the miles 
between farm and town. 

But, “My wife got restless,” ‘““The boy didn’t seem to take 
to farming,” “\Help isn’t what it used to be,” “I’m glad now 
we sold out when we did.” 

A land company bought the farm. Bad tenants, the 1921 
“deflation,” the current “agricultural crisis” have wrought 
havoc with the buildings and with the once weed-clean, 
well farmed fields. 


HE third Steve graduated from highschool and weat 

to work in a drugstore. He “meant to study pharmacy,” 
but somehow he never did. It was so much pleasanter to 
jerk soda, sell candy and writing paper and lipstick, until 
the present “hard times” came and Steve was out of a job. 
For more than a year he has loafed around at home, “‘wait- 
ing for something to turn up.” 

Stephen and Emma and Young Stephen and Steve are 
not only real people, but symbols of American realities. 
Emma and Stephen belonged to a time that has gone for 
good—to wide horizons, unmeasured resources, new rivers 
and mountains, new roads to the sea. Young Stephen had 
his part in the pioneer adventure and came to the end of it. 
He clings to a great tradition and gropes for some expression 
of it in the world today. 

But Steve has cut loose from tradition and found no ad- 
venture. He was under-age in 1917 and “missed the war.’ 
He knows little and cares less about politics and government. 
“What does it matter to me which of the grafters gets in?” 

He has scarcely “cracked a book”’ since he left school, and 
reads nothing in the papers except the sport pages and the 
“funnies.” Steve has no hopes and no values authentically 
his own. 

Here, humanly speaking, along with ou: undeveloped con- 
sumer market, our half-used productive capacity, is another 
great national resource going to waste. The experts who 
talk about economic planning have scarcely had time to in- 
clude it in their scheme of things. But is it not worth while 
to consider whether economic planning for this country can 
go forward unless it is impelled by popular enthusiasm and 


belief ? 
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Under the dictatorship of an individual or a group backed 
by force enough to say (and mean it) “If you don’t work 
with me [us] you can’t eat,’ an economic plan can be im- 
posed on an unwilling or an apathetic people. But a na- 
tional economic plan under democracy seems possible only 
through the quickening force of general acceptance and par- 
ticipation. Dictatorship is a method that has. been employed 
again and again in history and long before written history 
begins. Democracy has not been fully realized as a political 
method nor really tried as a solvent for our modern indus- 
trialism. Perhaps we as individuals have never squarely 
faced its implications. Certainly we cannot rest content 
with stereotyped education and a literate generation which 
uses its literacy only to read “tabs” and comic strips, sport 
news and stock-market reports. What have we offered Steve, 
leaning against a lamp post on Main Street, aimless and 
hungry for adventure? 


UPPOSE the notion of pushing the frontier westward, 

of opening up new lands, exploring half-guessed re- 
sources, harvesting new crops, building new cities, had re- 
mained the dream of a few idealists on college campuses, an 
expert or two studying population trends and new markets 
in the Library of Congress—who then would have followed 
the Boone Trace, loaded the covered wagons, homesteaded 
the prairies? 

If those who urge an American experiment with national 
economic planning are honest in their insistence on a “plan 
fitted to our traditions and institutions,” then they must help 
shape the scheme to accord with the American trend. The 
whole idea of a national plan presupposes detailed pictures— 
movies, not stills—of the shifting economic scene. Given a 
_ conscious effort to coordinate the development of raw mate- 
rials, the fabrication of goods, the distribution of products, 
we should have, as we have never had before, exact informa- 
tion about the sources and the sums of our national wealth 
and the uses to which it is put. But this new knowledge 
will be no more effective than the reports of recent research 
bodies, gathering dust on library shelves, unless it gets out 
among us, in forms that relate it to our common problems 
and experiences—to taxes, rents, food prices, wage levels, 
school playgrounds, hours of work, free libraries and so on 
almost without end; unless we all feel the pull to join and 
push ahead. 

There is, alas, no magic abracadabra by which common 
purpose may be accepted, common effort launched. Violence 
and revolution are swift and dramatic. But democracy de- 
pends on longer, slower forces. National planning within 
a democracy calls for statistics, industrial coordination, an 
orderly scheme of production and distribution. ‘But it also 
demands a deliberate and untiring effort to enlist the cooper- 
ation of all of us: Steve, if you like, and bankers.and indus- 
trialists and ward bosses and case workers and artists and 
grocers and Members of Congress— 

The settlers moved westward, sixty years ago, not because 
they had “‘orders from above,” but as participants in a new 
and stirring enterprise which promised not merely “some- 
thing different,” but a broader and freer life. All along the 
Atlantic seaboard, in village squares and city alleys, in 
theater lobbies between acts, on college campuses and New 
England farms, people thought and talked and dreamed 
about “the West.” Books and papers were read, maps stud- 
ied, returned travelers eagerly questioned. 
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A national planning agency would, of course, face a vast Jip 
undertaking in collecting and distributing statistics, reports |} 
on business and financial trends, organizing planning con- jf 


ferences of industries and groups of related industries, devis- 


ing and keeping in motion the belts and cogs of an effective, 4 
But in addition to this technical | 


adaptable economic plan. 
job, it must, I submit, take on a very human job of “public 


relations’—no ballyhoo, no cut-and-dried and slightly stale > 


reports, fluttering about in fine type on flimsy paper, but 


the real, imaginative task of kindling and keeping alive the | 


general interest and vital cooperation on which the whole 
usefulness of the planning agency itself seems to many of us 
to depend. 


It is easier today than it was in “the early days” to 


pass on the news. Endless vivid means are available for 


telling people what is being attempted, how it is being : 


done, in what direction it has been found necessary to 
correct or modify some part of a large and complex un- 
dertaking. ‘Think of the well printed and illustrated books 
and pamphlets that could be made cheaply and easily avail- 


able, telling in text, pictures, maps, charts, the purpose and _ 


progress of the plan in general, and of the plan for par- 
ticular economic groups—textiles, or coal or light and power, 
for example. There could even be a First Book of De- 
mocracy, a crisp, clear, amusing, stirring handbook, setting 
forth the hopes, the responsibilities, the effort that must be 
consciously shared by us all, if our great experiment in 
popular government is to work through to final success in 
terms of opportunity and satisfaction for us and for our 
children. There are also available for this side of planning 
the enormous possibilities of the newspapers, the radio and 
movies. Automobiles and good highways and amplifiers 
make it possible for many of us at once to see special projects 
or take part in special events, as tens of thousands joined 
in the Yorktown celebration last summer. 

Nothing very sudden or dramatic would happen if there 
were such books in our midst and it were cheap and easy 
and popular to read and talk about them; if a Planning Hour 
were part of the daily radio program; if, along with the 
races at Auteuil and Mickey Mouse, we saw news-reels and 
animated cartoons picturing the hows and whys of a more 
ordered economic life. Nothing would be suddenly different 
if a plan-economy were to start from where we are today 
and move forward as best it could, even if we were wise 
enough and clever enough to educate ourselves as we went 
along in how to plan and put it through together. But the 
whole tempo and color of our national life would change 
if the genius of American organization should focus on the 
American dream of opportunity for all in ways that would 
get the average man, kindling in him the hope that lies in 
conscious shaping of our national life toward a goal that 
seems to us worth while. 


LIKE to think of Stephen as last I saw him—an old 

man of eighty-four, sitting on his porch late one June 
afternoon, looking out over his smooth lawn and flowerbeds 
and green fields to the smudge of the city on the horizon. 
Effort and failure and achievement had marked his strong 
face, and so had patience and self-reliance and “being a good 
neighbor.” I remember he said, in his slow way, 

“I wonder sometimes what my boy and his boy will find 
that’s as much fun as I’ve had, breaking this land and get- 
ting in my harvest... .” 
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TOWARDS THE NEW FRONTIER 
Where American standards of living will be secure 


By Wilfred Jones 
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The Theater Brings Gifts 


1931—A Play by Claire and Paul Sifton. 
Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
LOST BOY, by T. C. Upham. Mansfield Theater, New York. 


Farrar & Rinehart. 172 pp. 


HE white spotlight of the theater has fallen 

on three American tragedies. In 1931— 

through fourteen etched flashes of Adam, 

twenty, worker, broken in body and _ spirit 

along the via dolorosa of unemployment, we 

have an indictment of the economic system. 
In Lost Boy, Francis Demarco, rebel against misunderstanding 
and harsh discipline, shoots his way to freedom—and death, 
an indictment of our juvenile care system. Never No More, 
the picture of a Southern lynching, is an indictment of our 
caste system. These plays offer no “pleasant evening in the 
theater” for they are bitter, angry, heart-racking assaults on 
our ignorance and complacency, propaganda plays. The social 
worker feels at home in this new theater, too much at home, 
indeed, as the stage unfolds these tragic old tales on which, 
by day, he spends himself in sympathy and service. He is in 
truth the best critic of such drama. 

What criticism shall he offer? First, he knows much that 
happens in 1931— is true. Strong youth does fling away a job 
in anger at spiteful foremen, and often sinks step by step to 
degradation because the system offers no work. He knows in 
more terrible detail than the Siftons the agony of job-hunting, 
the employment-exchange racket, eviction, panhandling, sick- 
ness without enough care in hospitals, the temptation to steal, 
the futility of soup-kitchens, the suffering of the snow-shoveler. 
He knows about lost morale and the disease Adam’s girl gets 
when she goes on the street. You see the marriage did not 
happen (economic status forbade!) but the baby did. Those 
we call domestic relations. Eleanor Wembridge tells you about 
them. This play is not news to social work. We even know 
that desperate men rush to violence as does this Adam. But 
we deny that the rattle of machine-guns that ends this play 
is an answer to anything, whether the guns are in the hands of 
policeman or revolutionary. 

We also understand the challenge of certain New York 
drama critics. Burns Mantle of The New York Daily News 
declares and rightly that 1931— gives no evidence that any 
relief work is being done for folks like Adam and The Girl. 
If this is a true picture, he says, then “the commissions, organ- 
ized charities, high-sounding philanthropies ‘and religions have 
failed to meet this most simple human problem.” If the need 
is being met then the play is false and dangerous. The play 
certainly does not show in due proportion what is being done 
for salvage; it does not recognize that in this crisis society has 
shown a keener social conscience and taken wiser measures 
than ever before. But Paul Sifton points out, in a letter to 
Mr. Mantle, that most relief is for families, not for single men 
or women, and he adds: 

We believe an investigation would show both charity and relief 
to be impotent and useless. ... We mean that private solution 
of such a widespread, deep and long continued public calamity 
is humiliating, ineficient and impossible... . The play’s target is 


not Charity or any of its agencies of relief, but the anarchic “so- 
cial system” which is now in one of its periodic breakdowns. 


We believe that the play is in large measure true for the total 
of relief funds is a drop in the bucket, absolutely inadequat: 
to stop-gap the break in our economic system. The social agen- 
cies (and their workers) are themselves near the breaking- 
point under this load they should never carry, but do undertake. 
Their character-building forces designed to prevent the tragedy 
of Adam and his Girl are threatened by the use of available 
money for relief. We know how pitiful are the resources, 
even in “peace times,’ with which to build barricades against 
the disintegration®*of lives. 
our pages for twenty years, as proof that social workers are 
not content with charity and salvage, but seek with vision and 
hard thought to find a plan of life that will stop forever this 
American tragedy. 


E know how hard it is to cherish human lives and help 

the weak and sick and young. T..C. Upham knows, 
too, for he is the son of a truant officer in a small Massa- 
chusetts city, and so Lost Boy reveals with pity and insight 
not only the tragedy of Francis Demarco, the boy who did not 
fit, but the tragedy of the social worker. Wisdom and know]l- 
edge and pity make Lost Boy the best drama on a social theme 
we have seen. The boy (and the psychiatrist) were up against 
the same things: the rigid school that demanded reading and 
writing and discipline of a lad, none too bright, who loved 
tools and making things; the gang that set up a standard of 
bravado as proof of manliness; the mother, Irish, who, un- 
happy in marriage to a dreamy Italian, spoils her son; the dumb 
cops who nab the wrong boy; the dumber judge who wants 
no fol-de-rols of psychiatry and sends*Francis to the disciplinary 
school “to save him and protect society.” It sounds like case 
work, and is, but drama, too. And each character is given 
justice, the fumbling good-intention of every one inset in the 
web of inertia, ignorance, politics, prejudice and emotion as 
they come in life . . . what every psychiatrist knows! 

The boy’s queer spirit hardens under discipline and he breaks 
out—to steal tools. The psychiatrist discovers him on bread- 
and-water in a closet, and in a moving scene superbly acted 
by Elisha Kane, as Francis, and Clyde Franklin as the doctor, 
unlocks the barred door of pride by sympathy and the delicate 
techniques of analysis. He goes away to arrange for a home 
for Francis, free from mother complexes, while the lad builds 
a toy plane. Enter Nemesis. The superintendent driven by 
some queer ideal of institutional morale, touched with sadism, 
starts to whip the boy and smashes the toy plane. Francis 
strikes out madly with the chisel and kills: then fights his way 
to his mother by “shooting cops.” It is no good, blind instinct, 
and as the police enter, Francis closes accounts with society by 
suicide. This is, I suspect, a more modern tragedy than 
O’Neill’s. Mourning Becomes Electra, the tragedy of the 
doctor who almost wins. 

Now the theater did its best for these plays: it provided a 
stage, good actors, intelligent direction. Lost Boy was real 
drama with as Arthur Ruhl said, “an adult and informed 
quality rare in our theater.” The playwrights gave their 
heart’s blood to state facts honestly, and with no hope of re- 
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ard. Most of the critics reported with serious and discrimi- 
ating care the meaning of these plays, and often added a per- 

al acknowledgement of how deeply they had been moved. 
ut no audiences came. The plays were withdrawn so swiftly 

t I saw only Lost Boy. Fortunately 1931— has been printed 

e public that gives money for relief, pays taxes for reforma- 
ries that do not reform, and votes for the economic order 
hat produces periodic depression prefers the movies—to escape 
uffering. The political and economic powers do not seek light 
rom the stage or even lend the endorsement of their names. 
And certainly Adam and The Girl, Mother Demarco, the 
wdge and the superintendent were not present to learn of 
hemselves. The problem is: how can we get people into the 
heater for serious drama? 

I wonder whether more people might not come if such 
slays had happy endings. I do not mean fairy-tale claptrap, 
gut a presentation of the way out, if not today, then tomorrow. 
We have here plays rich in criticism, but with no vision. Yet 
s not the public mind eager for a vision, a hope? Suppose 
[931— and Lost Boy had drawn their indictments in Act I 
ind then shown the next step, however halting that step may 
aave to be. The psychiatrist almost saved the boy from him- 
elf, the family, and the state. Would it not make great and 
yopular drama to show how he can win? The instinct of the 
yeople for the happy ending has deep roots: they want not 
Jefeat, but victory. The lost children of 1931 may be waiting 
for a sign. Lzon WHIPPLE 


The Plan of H. G. Wells 


THE WORK, WEALTH AND HAPPINESS OF MANKIND, by H. G. 
hens Doubleday-Doran. 924 pp. Price $7.50 postpaid of Survey 
‘raphic. 


ITH The Outline of History and The Science of Life, 

this study completes a trilogy designed to further “the 
xpen conspiracy for the abolition of human misery and degra- 
jation.” This reviewer rejoiced in the History, yet he finished 
t with a vague feeling of dissatisfaction. The historic experi- 
‘nce of man was vividly portrayed; the author’s aspiration for 
the future was movingly expressed; but that the one could 
se based on the other was not at all clear. Flinders-Petrie 
9x Spengler offered a more convincing historic analysis. 

The present work is a marked advance both in fundamental 
deas and practical suggestions. The author must feel proud 
sf his achievement; his literary gifts still charm, and no single 
sage is dull. 

In volume one, nothing is more incisive and arresting than 
nis demand for a revival, as a vital element of modern educa- 
ion, of the medieval distinction between Nominalist and 
Realist. Is the word the reality, or is it a merely useful symbol 
ror an objective reality in the world of experience? A ques- 
ion of first importance. Our intellectual, even our spiritual 
advancement is blocked by the living energy that we have as- 
signed to words which enables them to marshall loyalties, de- 
‘ermine policies and direct history, all without requiring pain- 
‘ul investigatory processes on our part. An adequate analysis 
»f this ancient problem must be a part of every school cur- 
‘iculum if we are to think clearly and advance successfully. 

Likewise, he pleads for the re-instatement of logic as a 
-equired study. Centuries ago logic was sharpened into a keen- 
-dged inteliectual tool, but scholars had no good material to 
ise it on—their premises were faulty. Today, with innumer- 
ible important premises firmly based on inductive science, we 
ind habitually faulty reasoning in the mouths and from the 
yens of political, social, and religious leaders . . . all too often 
we catch ourselves in the same delinquencies. 

In the economic sections particularly the new Wells shows 
1is new hold on facts and experience. From the long list of 
1uthorities with whom he consulted (Professor Henry Clay, 
Ir. Finer, J. Maynard Keynes, Thomas W. Lamont, Sir Josiah 
stamp, Prof. T. E. Gregory per exemplam) and his own orig- 
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inal thinking, Wells has come to solid personal conclusions. 
This passage (page 553) on disarmament illustrates the prac- 
ticality of this inveterate idealist: 


And we have to remember that if there is anything whatever 
to be said in defense of armaments, it is that they distribute a 
very large amount of purchasing power to skilled workers and 
trained and fit men who might otherwise stand out of employment. 
A sudden world-wide disarmament, unless it was accompanied by 
colossal housing and transport schemes and the vigorous reequip- 
ment of civil life, might enormously increase the world’s economic 
difficulties. The thought of this possibility is one of the obscurer 
obstacles in the way to the abolition of war. It is one of the many 
reasons why merely negative pacificism is futile. Men will not 
be able to give up war preparation until there is something else 
to do in the place of it. 

If we are to criticise, we might call attention to his ineradi- 
cable bias toward international action as the sine qua non of 
effective economic and social control. This view is quite ex- 
plicable in one who has experienced a life-time of English in- 
dustrial history. It is not so obvious to us who have been 
nurtured in a nearly self-sufficient commonwealth, though it is 
with difficulty that we free ourselves from the tradition of the 
English economists of our early education. 

When Wells says, on page 552, that “The British workers 
have a limit set to their progress by Indian, Egyptian and 
Chinese workers,” he has, in vulgar American, “said a mouth- 
ful.” If the future prosperity and happiness of English work- 
men depends on greatly improving social conditions in India, 
Egypt and China, then the English workman is done for. But 
need he be? It may be that the tough-minded unimaginative 
gentlemen who are trying to build an economic entity out of 
the elements of the British Empire (and please leave out 
India) are wiser in their day and generation than are the 
idealists. 

For the path to worldwide social and economic control does 
not lie in an immediate attack on the world problem. Progress 
will be accomplished through the intermediate steps of separately 
organized economic empires, of which Great Britain and her 
associated commonwealths form one example, the Union of 
Soviet Republics another, and the United States with its de- 
pendencies a third. Western Europe, if it so wills, may be- 
come a fourth. The hope for the immediate generations lies 
in the organization of these groups as socially controlled, non- 
predatory, economic empires. 

What are the prospects for progress toward the ends which 
Mr. Wells so invitingly describes? We have intellectual lead- 
ership aplenty. We cry aloud for executive and political leader- 
ship and find it not. 

But perhaps we are making progress after all. Certainly 
the confused mass of liberal opinion is beginning to focus about 
two fundamental methods—the detailed control of details, 
and the general control of major social and economic factors. 
Apparently Mr. Wells is inclined toward the latter method. 

Possibly by much writing, talking, conferring, thinking and 
orating this process of focusing can be accelerated. Possibly 
one of the two tendencies (I hope it will be the second!) will 
draw to itself more definite and effective support. Perhaps 
the ideas, objectives and methods thus developed will so per- 
meate society that they will be adopted without conspicuous 
leadership. If such a consummation is possible, Mr. Wells’ 
book must be counted as among the most helpful contributions 
to the project that have yet been made. RatpH E. FLANDERS 
Springfield, Vt. - 


The Drama for Peace 


THE INTERNATIONAL NOTE IN CONTEMPORARY DRAMA, by 
Evelyn Newman. Kingsland Press, New York. 208 pp. Price $2 post- 
paid of S'urvey Graphic. 


“VY ITERATURE has broken with war, and war may be 
broken by literature.” This is the challenging conclu- 
sion of Evelyn Newman’s valuable study of the international 
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note in French, German, English, and American drama since 
the turn of the century when Romain Rolland wrote Le Temps 
Viendra against the chauvinistic patriotism of the Boer War. 
Before the World War, the few lone protestants (Rolland, 
Shaw, Hardy, Hauptman) were lost in a literary chorus 
singing praise of war’s romance; but with the sharp cleavage 
of the war generation the chorus changed, and the best artists 
and thinkers of the stage turned to revolt against war, to ex- 
posure of its roots and costs, to better criticism of the social 
system that fostered war, and to impassioned pleas for inter- 
national reconciliation. hey declare war is alien in a coop- 
erative world; it settles nothing but defeats victors as well as 
vanquished; it cannot be reconciled with religion; its mechan- 
ical horrors are unendurable by human flesh. 

Miss Newman reveals this change by comment on seventy 
dramatists, with a list of 150 plays, grouped in chapters on the 
War, post-War, Historical, and American contributions. This 
list itself is great service to literary study and internationalism ; 
it shows the scope of this movement and will introduce many 
of us to great plays, especially French and German ones, that 
we have not known. This groundwork will be enlarged and 
should include Aria da Capo by Vincent Millay, The World 
We Live In by the Capeks, and Susan Glaspell’s study of the 
conscientious objector in university life. 

This volume is not, the author declares, either literary 
criticism, or propaganda, but a search for objective evidence 
of the modern playwright’s view of war and international re- 
lations. She has found this in the best men and the most 
artistic drama—in Shaw’s, Heartbreak House and St. Joan, in 
Raynal’s, Le Tombeau sous L’Arc de Triomphe and Lenor- 
mand’s, Le Lache, in Unruh’s, Platz and Ernst Toller’s, Die 
Wandlung. America’s contribution is not comparable in quan- 
tity or quality for we did not suffer so much; but we have 
produced What Price Glory, Spread Eagle, and Channing Pol- 
lock’s The Enemy. The last to me is the best though Miss 
Newman does not agree. It would be useful for Miss New- 
man to make a study of the patriotic plays and the motion- 
pictures born out of the War and their influence on the public 
mind. Finally, though it is ungracious to ask more from one 
who has given so much, we hope she will make an anthology 
of some of the plays themselves. The synopsis, however skil- 
fully done, is not interesting or moving. And to combat war 
on the stage we must enlist both interest and emotions. 

Leon WHIPPLE 


The Bloodless Revolution 


FEBRUARY 1917, by Alexander Tarasov-Rodionov. Covici-Friede. 


j 378 pp. 
Price $3.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HE revolution of March, 1917, seemed at first a mere 
change of the political facade. So it was greeted by all 
the classes of the Russian nation as well as by the Allied gov- 
ernments which expected that a healthier régime would help 
bring the War to a victorious conclusion. The Bolsheviks alone, 
numerically insignificant, refused the join the Hosannah chorus, 
and through their spokesman, Lenin, sounded a decided disso- 
nance. For them the abdication of the Tsar was not a glorious 
finale in the century-long revolutionary movement, but the 
beginning of a revolution more social than political. 
Tarasov-Rodionoy was an army officer who took a lively 
part in the Petrograd events of March. His peculiar value 
lies in the keen appraisal of the situation by one who leaned 
toward Lenin even then, and could see through the sweetish 
mist of intoxicating verbiage. Tarasov-Rodionov (the trans- 
lator, who apparently used the German version, insists on 
naming the author “Aleksei” instead of Alexander and is guilty 
of other inaccuracies and unwarranted abridgements) had 
good opportunities for observing the March leaders. No fiction 
could be more entertaining than the scenes in the Petrograd 
Soviet, in the Imperial Duma, on the streets, in the barracks. 
He is particularly apt as a portraitist. His Kerensky, his 
Rodzianko, his Chkheidze, his Lenin, Zinoviev, Stalin, his 
fellow-officers and privates are convexly vivid. He endows 
his sitters with unforgettable details, and lavishes caustic 
strokes on such of his pet aversions as Milyukov and Kerensky. 
One who reads carefully, February, will better understand 
the nature, and inevitability, of November (October, O. S.). 
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-Milyukovs regarded the outbreak as a Frankenstein, is easily | 


Tarasov-Rodionov graphically suggests the internal conflicts,) 
and contradictions of the early phase of the revolution. Above; 
all he makes one realize the failure of the leaders to appreciate} 
those whom they wished to lead. That the Rodziankos and} 


understood. Less obvious is the blind doctrinairiness of the} 


tempted to harness the raging elements of the awakened masses. 
to the cart of historic precedents and economic theories. It} 
was left for Lenin, the isolated “madman,” to open their eyes! 
to the true meaning of the Russian revolution. When he did 
so, and not too gently, in November, his myopic opponents} 
only blinked, but persisted in their blindness. 


ALEXANDER KAuN | 


Whither England? 


ENGLAND’S. CRISIS, by Andre Siegfried. Translated by H. H. and D. 
Hemming. Harcourt Brace. 317 pp.. Price $3.00 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. ; : 

Bey so many excellent French books this volume presents | 

a lucid and interesting exposition of a thesis without over- 
burdening detail or footnotes. The “crisis” is England’s decline} 
as economic center of the world. The causes are explained at 
length: the supersession of coal as the chief form of industrial : 
power, the rise of new rivals during the war, the obsolete 
machinery and organization of industry, the high stabilization 
of the pound sterling. These factors are generally acknowl- 
edged as being dominant. M. Siegfried is on more contro-: 
versial ground when he includes high wages and the “dole” | 
as even more fundamental today. Rationalization, one remedy, | 

is proceeding, though none too rapidly. Two other proposals . 

the author makes are the reduction of wages and the exploita- | 

tion of that part of the Empire which is not self-governing. 

Now here it seems to me that despite his amazing familiarity 

with English conditions, he has neglected an increasing body 

of public opinion, which is to this effect: high wages are not 
bad in themselves, but are good, if industry is efficient. The 
first thing then is to put the nation’s industry on a sound 
technical basis. The “dole” is bad insofar as unproductive people 
are being maintained but is no worse than maintaining the unem- 
ployed rich. Increasing taxation is seeking to wipe out the 
latter and serious-minded people look to schemes for national 
employment for those on the‘‘dole.” The purpose is to make 

England into the best possible country under the circumstances. 

But in doing so they must not exploit the native peoples under 

their care in the Empire. The new policy—and this is true 

for all political parties—is to regard native interests as 
paramount in each colony. 

M. Siegfried’s accusation against England is that she is 
still in the nineteenth century industrially. Yet his own 
criticisms are those of the nineteenth century. He does not 
see that politically she is in the twentieth century and he has 
little regard for considerations of social welfare and inter- 

national cooperation. One must admire the perspicacity of a 

foreigner who can get as close to a nation as he has to Eng- 


land. Indeed one cannot blame him for seeing drift instead of 
purpose in England’s policy. Many Englishmen agree with 
him. H. McD. Croxiz 


Rutgers University 


These Traveling Britons 


THEY WERE STILL, DANCING, by Evelyn Waugh. 
317 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
R. WAUGH’S undeniably entertaining travel book is an 
unwitting sidelight on what has helped to preserve the 
myth of Anglo-Saxon supremacy with its implications of the 
White Man’s burden. The Englishman in foreign places seems 
to be comfortable only when in contact with things approxi- 
mately British. The accustomed soothes him. The unaccus- 
tomed drives him into a frenzy of superiority. “These things 
are done better at home” vibrates from every nerve. By the 
time he has completed his round, his conviction of the ineffi- 
ciency and essential wrongness of everything not British in 
origin is firmly entrenched. In unadaptibility lies the strength 
of the English. They colonize so that they may be comfort- 
able while traveling. 
Mr. Waugh presents an almost too perfect proof of this 


Cape and Smith. 


eory. He attends the coronation of the emperor of Abyssinia; 
goes on to Zanzibar; visits Kenya, the colony of English coun- 
iry gentlemen who have transplanted the life of the English 
fountry-side to Africa; turns inland with the mistaken idea of 
frossing the Congo and so returning to England by the West 
Loast ; and eventually reaches Cape Town. At cocktail par- 
ties, gatherings at the local clubs, shooting trips and formal 
dinners with his local compatriots, Mr. Waugh has a jolly 
e. Once off the beaten track, staying in native hotels, taking 
s chance on a lazy interior river steamboat he is beset by 
eredom so terrific that he fought it “by the desperate expedient 
Df writing.” 
_ But the reader has no right to complain. 
better time than did Mr. Waugh. 


| A Crooked Mile 


, “aod sole ee Harlow. Appleton. 565 pp. Price 

N all America there is no street with such a pull on the 

imagination as the Bowery The author of this volume 
reminds us that New York is known internationally by four 
of its thoroughfares: Broadway, Wall Street, Fifth Avenue 
and the Bowery. However, the international reputation of the 
Bowery is chiefly limited to the plebian half of civilized man. 
In the history of New York this grimy way, no more than a 
crooked mile long, has survived many shifting scenes inci- 
dental to the growth of a great city. Now, the Bowery is 
an old man. The brilliance of its youth has gone to Broad- 
way; the bargain market of its prime has gone to 14 Street; 
and the traffics of its underworld heyday have scattered 
throughout the city, or vanished. For a century it was the 
only entrance to New York, the Gotham end of the Boston 
Post Road over which Washington made his triumphal en- 
trance after the city had been held for eight years by the 
British. Later it was the right of way for the first horse car 
line, and later of the first wood-burning locomotive. Now the 
Bowery is low indeed, but not without a future. 

The present reviewer is rather sentimental about the 
Bowery and he has been for some time. Perhaps he is a little 
jealous because he has been ably scooped. For two years he 
has been gathering material for a history of the Bowery. Now 
Harlow has included in his book most of that material and 
much more. He has combed all the sources and put the find- 
ings together in a good journalistic style. He has failed in one 
particular. He does not trace the evolution of the street with 
the life surrounding it. Hence, there is room in a few years 
for another book on the Bowery. Nets ANDERSON 
Seth Low Junior College 
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Dogma and Faith 
WHAT LIFE SHOULD MEAN TO YOU, by Alfred Adler. Little, Brown 
and Company. 286 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
HIS is a clear and simple presentation of the social doc- 
trines of individual psychology as presented by Alfred Adler. 

The viewpoint is optimistic; we are masters of our own 
actions and cooperation should be our goal. ‘There is the 
customary statement that all life’s problems are occupational, 
social and sexual. The emphasis is placed upon a style of 
life that is unified and crystallized during the first five years 
of life. Personal salvation develops from self-determination; 
and characteristic behavior results from the effort to compen- 
sate for organic inferiority, pampering, neglect, or being a 
hated or unwanted child. The statement of power and security, 
to maximate the ego, is the goal of life and its values are 
fictitious when not directed along cooperative channels. In- 
feriority feelings are the cause of all improvement in the posi- 
tion of mankind. 

And thus continue the old familiar allegations regarding 
human behavior—all based upon formulated dogmas—the in- 
feriority complex, a strife for power, a style of life, and so on. 
And these are repeated in wearisome variety of expression but 
without convincing proof. Statistical statements are notably 
absent. Acceptance is on faith. 

The doctrines of individual psychology have been over- 
presented. Perhaps those unfamiliar with them may find a 
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value in this volume; for those familiar with the Adlerian 
doctrine it adds neither knowledge nor stimulus. 

The editorial pencil lacked vigor and hence the presentation 
is verbose and repetitious. One is impressed again with the 
f.ct that Adler’s students are prolific in trading upon his name. 
New York City IrA S. Witz, M.D. 


Religion and the Church 


WORLD REVOLUTION AND RELIGION, by Paul Hutchinson. <Abing- 
don Press, 201 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


WHICH WAY RELIGION? by Harry F. Ward. Macmillan. 
Price $2.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

ERE is a pair of books that mighty few people will 

“enjoy.” It is utterly out of place to use such a mild 
word in connection with books of this type and caliber. People 
will have all sorts of reactions from violent disagreement to 
equally violent agreement but their feelings will be too pro- 
nounced for mere enjoyment. For both Professor Ward and 
Dr. Huntchinson see a cataclysm approaching and both of 
them offer ample evidence to the effect that organized religion 
will probably not be able to weather the storm in any of its 
present forms. Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Catholic 
churches will simply cease to be; but religion will endure and 
it will reorganize, perhaps about such groups as the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation or the League for Industrial Democracy. 
The two books agree on all points of importance. Perhaps 
Hutchinson’s book offers a more appealing presentation and a 
more succinct outline. He analyzes the present and future 
crisis about four revolutions—political, social, racial and 
religious—all of which are now obvious to the naked eye. 
But both men have all the pessimism of doctors diagnosing a 
severe case of tuberculosis, and all the optimism of those same 
doctors for a possible cure. CuHar_Les STAFFORD BROWN 
Colorado Springs 


221 pp. 


LIGHT AND POWER 
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the railroads, and otherwise regulate interstate trade in holding 
company securities and management organizations operating beyond 
the borders of any one state. 

Second—A federal electrical planning board—a Giant Power 
Board for the nation—with administrative authority to study the 
electrical needs of the country as a whole as they are today and 
as they will be a generation from now; to establish a nation-wide 
comprehensive plan for affording the cheapest and most abundant 
power for the farm, the home and the factory; to conserve our 
national power resources in coal mines, oil wells and falling 
waters; to prevent unnecessary duplication and paralleling of 
interstate facilities; and to plan out a unified, coordinated and 
economical system of national electrification toward which both 
public and private enterprise can be directed. 

Third—State commissions with administrative as contrasted with 
judicial powers emphasized, or if necessary augmented. Thus 
empowered such commissions should simplify and standardize rate 
schedules, institute revealing accounting and cost-finding procedures 
and revamp rates so that the several classes of service will be 
more nearly self-sustaining. All along the line social need should 
be the test of action. (Obviously this all must be done with full 
respect for the Constitutional protection of private property.) 

Fourth—A Giant Power Board in every state to study out and 
safeguard its own electrical future, to cooperate with the equivalent 
federal authority, and to suggest from time to time requisite 
legislation. ' 


To meet such a public program halfway the private industry 
must abandon the financial and speculative outlook which has so 
largely in the past been its urge to action and see its future in 
the efficient operation of vast properties with a nice regard for 
their public importance. 

No one expects rates based wholly on cost. But it is in the 
social interest that rates to householders shall be fixed at levels 
which insure the maximum use. Electricity cannot be as free 
as air but it can be sold on the basis that water is sold where 
its use is hardly restricted because of the cost. Nothing short 
of this policy will in the long run be adequate if the steward- 
ship of the private interests is to continue. 


IV. Business Planning 


HE fourth type of eco- 
nomic planning—the busi- 
ness type—dominates the cur- 
rent proposals of business men and of those closely allied with 
business in the United States. Its main features are the idea 
that planning should be practiced without disturbing too much 
the basis of present-day economic society and the insistence 
upon maintaining the economic leadership of the business group. 
The exponents of this type of planning seem to agree on 
three points. First, that business men must evolve broader 
social incentives and objectives than the profit motive—sucn as 
security for the worker, larger purchasing power for the 
masses, and more leisure for the people to enjoy a higher 
standard of living. 

Second, that some method must be evolved to prevent over- 
production and unemployment. To make this possible in the 
United States, they would change the laws on trusts and conm- 
binations and would establish some scheme of industrial self 
regulation through trade associations which has been character- 
ized as syndicalistic capitalism. 

Third, it is assumed that business leadership can evolve its 
own modes of control and can readjust to new needs much bet- 
ter than it could under pressure from without. The govern- 
ment is to remain subordinate to business in the main functions 
of guidance and leadership. 


V. Social-Progressive Planning 


HE fifth type of planning, which may be called the social- 

Progressive type, is advocated in the United States by those 
who can accept neither the business nor the Soviet type of plan- 
ning. Their objection to the latter is that it would necessitate 
revolutionary procedures too costly for the individual and for 
society. Their refusal to acquiesce in the business type of plan- 
ning is that it is inadequate for the purpose for which it is pro- 
posed and that it carries the menace of ascentuating the un- 
democratic control of industry by business. 

The business community normally thinks in terms of effective 
demand and of prices which allow for maximum profits ove 
short periods of time. Whenever business men unite for eco- 
nomic purposes, the tendency is to restrict production to main- 
tain profitable price levels. The efforts of institutes organized 
recently in the United States to deal with excess production in 
mining, textiles, oil and so on, confirm this statement. It is 
one of those paradoxes from which business as it is now con- 
ducted cannot escape. Driven from within by the desire to 
increase capacity and to use equipment at the maximum rate, 
ic runs up against the limitations of effective demand due to 
its own wage and price policies. 

Subservience to maximum short-run profits makes business 
unable to extend mass purchasing power to the degree neces- 
sary to solve its difficulties. Purchasing power can be increased 
through increasing wages and salaries or through lowering 
prices or by a combination of both methods. While improved 
techniques have been and are utilized to reduce prices the de- 
sire for increasing profits hampers this process by keeping prices 
at a level higher than is justified by the potential equation be- 
tween the real needs of the people and possible minimum costs. 
American experience between 1922 and 1929 throws light on this 
point. In those years earnings and hence living standards were 
below what is generally assumed and certainly far below what 
was justified by the productive activity and the business earn- 
ings of our “unprecedented prosperity.” ‘Those years made it 
clear that the business type of planning cannot bridge the chasm 
between effective demand and real need and between excess 
capacity and maximum use of resources. 

The insistence on voluntary business leadership is a further 
weakness. So long as each individual firm is its own master; 
the possibility of profit for itself, is bound to be a more power- 
ful stimulus than an uncertain guarantee of steady profits on 
the basis of a voluntary agreement. Conflicts are also bound 
to arise between different industries for the consumer’s choice, 
resulting in competitive efforts that disregard what happens to 
“the other fellow.” And so long as the business community 
maintains a monopoly of economic guidance, there is no 
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for the impulses towards new 4) 
social plans and objectives. | 
For these reasons those who 


advocate the social-progressive W 
type of economic planning consider it necessary to go beyond i, 
the proposals of the business type. ‘To achieve both security ) F 
and a higher standard of living, this fifth type calls for some & 
measure of redistributing income as a basis for increasing mass 7 
purchasing power. Without such a redistribution, it is impos- 7 
sible to overcome the disparity between effective demand and 
real need and between saving and spending which exists today. | 

In the United States, a redistribution of income might be | 
achieved through an annual wage,. a universal five-day week 
and six-hour day, and through social provisions for the utiliza- 
tion of leisure. Various forms of social insurance, especially }) 
health and unemployment insurance, could also be used to the } 
same end. Al, 

The social-piogressive type ot planning would thus en- } 
deavor to extend the demand side of economic life. Taking 
as a basis the present habits of consumption and expert opinion 
as to what constitutes a tolerable subsistence level, it would 
use this as a minimum real demand for the satisfaction of 
which the productive resources of the country must be applied} 
Its next step would be to push the utilization of our capacity } 
toward higher standards of living. 

Without upsetting the entire scheme of private property, 
this concept calls for planning backed by authority to see that 
industrial leaderships follow the economic course which is 
most desirable from the national point of view. While it re- 
jects dictatorial methods, it demands some central unifying 
agency which can apply governmental pressure if necessary 
and which can gradually widen the area covered by the eco- 
nomic plan. 

So to balance production and distribution would also mean ~ 
some modification of the price process. Without having re-— 
course to price fixing, the planning agency could place before 
industry continuously the problem of meeting the real needs 
of the people and of utilizing full productive capacity to do 
so at minimum prices, allowing for a socially fair profit. Pro 
uucers would be allowed to make their own prices subject 1v 
inquiry by the planning agency, and all business would have 
to reckon with the standard of a socially reasonable profit. 

This scheme approximates the idea of varying the range of 
return in relation to social service. It would allow also for 
special rewards to employers, scientific managers, and workers 
above current rates, similar to present-day bonuses, for a con- 
tinuous reduction in costs and prices. 

Such social-progressive planning would involve methods for 
directing the flow of capital, through the right to approve or 
disapprove new capital issues and to supervise the methods 
of their financing. 


f 
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S to who shall make the plans and how they should be en- 
forced, social-progressive planning proceeds from the con- 
viction that economic leadership is not, and should not be, 
a monopoly of the business man. Our understanding and 
guidance of economic life will be more thorough-going if man: 
agement, labor, technicians and scientist come together to 
supply both the planning and the administrative machinery for 
carrying out plans. In other words, planning must have a 
national character and a measure of governmental authority. 
In accordance with these general ideas, the advocates of 
social-progressive planning call for the creation of a National 
Economic Council which would begin the study of the prob- 
lem in the United States and prepare the ground for its ap- 
plication. In the course of time, this Council would be ex- 
pected to bring into life boards and commissions which working 
in cooperation with the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal 
Farm Board, the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
other government agencies already in existence could guide 
the course of our national economy. 

Widespread as is discussion of economic planning, it i: 
dismissed by many as a temporary fad which will vanish 
as soon as the world comes back to the good old ways ot 
brisk prices and good profits. But nothing justifies this easy 
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3 Even assuming that the depression should right 
tself soon by some economic magic and that another boom 
riod should follow, the problems which have produced the 
planning idea will not be solved. First, so long as no method 
s evolved to prevent recurring depressions under a system of 
anless economy, the specter of another slump will continue 
‘9 worry the world. Second, as shown by the experience of 
1925-29, so long as expectations of profit by business men 
upply the mainspring of industrial activity and are guided by 
ort-run considerations and outlooks, they are likely to lead 
to industrial waste, duplication, over-expansion, and to dispro- 
rtion of economic forces even during years of comparative 
prosperity, as they did in 1925-29. Third, the rapid economic 
changes which have marked the period since the War are 
not likely to stop suddenly. In fact, the dynamic quality of 
modern economic life, when left unregulated, is likely to be- 
ome more pronounced. New technical processes, geographical 
‘shifts in industries, changes in habits of consumption, in the 
distribution of population, in the relative economic power of 
nations, and in the character and growth of national and world 
markets loom ahead as increasingly complex forces, with less 
and less likelihood of working out an automatic and stable 
equilibrium. ; 

Thus the factors which produced the movements for ration- 
alization and stabilization, are likely to operate with greater 
force to stimulate interest in planning as the synthesis of all 
previous efforts towards a conscious shaping of economic life. 


N contrast to the opponents of planning, its revolutionary 

advocates are impatient with the idea that planning can be 
peaceful and gradual. They visualize only the more extreme 
types of plan economy such as the absolute socialist or Soviet 
type, and they claim that such planning can be established only 
through a revolution which would compel the beneficiaries of 
the present business system to submit to the change. 

While there is an element of truth in this analysis it is, 
realistically considered, only another form of abstract faith in 
cataclysmic change as the only mode of social progress. It is 
a repetition of the old-time formula on the basis of which it 
was erstwhile argued that trade unions could not improve the 
conditions of the workers, that social legislation was impos- 
sible under “capitalism,” and that no step forward could be 
made in the political and economic status of labor until the 
whole system was changed. This view is obviously entirely 
too simple. 

It ignores the fact that many devices and institutions are 
evolved in advance of comprehensive social changes, and are pro- 
moted not through conflict but through the cooperative action of 
various economic groups on the basis of provisional compromises. 
I do not mean to repeat in new words the old theory of the 
‘Snevitability of gradualness.” Breaks in social growth may 
be inevitable until we learn the art of making social revolu- 
tions peacefully. But I do wish to stress the point that the 
constructive elements of new social systems can be built in 
part before a sweeping transition from the old to the new is 
either possible or desirable. That is evidenced by the great 
changes in property relations, in standards of living and in 
social control which have been effected under “capitalism” 
in the last generation. That further changes in the same di- 
rection in the coming years are possible seems to me beyond 
doubt. 

That this will involve the concentration and determined 
action of the forces of social progress is obvious. There can 
be no redistribution of income and economic welfare without a 
corresponding redistribution of social prestige and political in- 
fluence. Both will require the building up on a new scien- 
tific basis of the collective institutions through which such 
redistribution can be effected. It is in this respect espe- 
cially that social-progressive planning differs from all others 
—for it assumes that we can avoid both violence and dictator- 
ship by promoting realistic thinking and by allowing group 
conflicts within regulated limits and in such rationalized forms 
as will serve to hammer out a large sense of collective soli- 
darity on the basis of the immediately possible. 

In other words, we must proceed not from an abstract con- 
trast between revolution and reform, capitalism and socialism, 
but from a dynamic point of view which regards social devel- 


opments in their moving and changing order. There is no 
fixed and uniform capitalism but a continuously changing in- 
dustrial system hammered from without and transforming 
from within. ‘There need be no sudden jump from laissez- 
faire to a planned economy with all the pain and destruction 
which that involves if we can bring to consciousness the ele- 
ments of planning already evolved and their systematic co- 
ordination into a comprehensive principle of action. 


HERE are practical difficulties in the way of successful 

economic planning, but some of them are exaggerated. 
For instance, the question of aims appears less real when con- 
sidered concretely, in a given situation. Planning may start 
at the point where we are today. Assuming the standard 
of living as it now exists, the first object of any economic plan 
would be to gratify these needs more successfully than is 
being done now. It is not necessary that planning should try 
to revaluate at once all the products of industry. In other 
words, a plan economy need not start with a revolution in 
consumption. But it can start with a comprehensive study of 
consumption habits and possibilities. 

Similarly, without setting out to reorganize industry at once, 
economic planning could study the requirements for success 
in any field of production, could establish the minimum stand- 
ards required of any plant for the right to exist, determine 
the possibilities of utilizing excess capacity, explore the wide 
gaps between market and real demand, and reduce costs which 
are the result of business mismanagement or financial manipu- 
lation. 

Some difficulties, however, are more serious. Economic plan- 
ning in most countries today would be hampered by the lack 
of necessary data and by lack of experience. None the less, 
there is already an existing basis to warrant the presumption 
that economic planning is a practicable method of economic 
guidance. 

Without passing judgment on the performance of the Soviet 
Union and allowing for the conditions which simplify the 
Soviet problem, the operation of the Five-Year Plan has gone 
far enough to prove the feasibility of the method in its par- 
ticular Soviet form. The basis for believing that it could work 
also in a social-progressive form lies in the growing technique 
of statistical determination of demand and resources, in the 
greater concentration of directive authority, in the effectiveness 
of methods for organizing public opinion, and in increasing 
insight into the nature and processes of machine economy 
which we are developing today. 


T seems thus more in accord with the facts to regard plan- 

ning not as a passing fad, but as a principle which offers a 
new approach to our economic problems and which lends itself 
to gradual extension and elaboration both in thought and in 
practice. It is the new principle of the twentieth century which 
has gradually been evolving in antithesis to that of the nine- 
teenth. The laissez-faire of the nineteenth century was based 
upon a metaphysics of the providential guidance of natural law. 
The planning of the twentieth century rests on a philosophical 
faith in the power of man to promote orderly economic and 
social change through scientific research and constructive im- 
agination. 


COTTON TEXTILES 
(Continued from page 594) 


counter to what should be enlightened self-interest. 

If curtailment of output became a fact, prices eventually 
would become stabilized which would mean that these oper- 
ators would make as much or more profit without hurting any- 
one. Elimination of the present overproduction of these mills 
eventually would bring into the state many times the amount 
of money which temporarily might be lost because of curtail- 
ment. The belief of this minority that the failure of weaker 
companies will solve the problem is not sound. It has been 
the history of cotton textiles that, when a mill fails, somebody 
buys it for a few cents on the (Continued on page 638) 
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IV. Business Planning 


HE fourth type of eco- 
nomic planning—the busi- 
ness type—dominates the cur- 
rent proposals of business men and of those closely allied with 
business in the United States. Its main features are the idea 
that planning should be practiced without disturbing too much 
the basis of present-day economic society and the insistence 
upon maintaining the economic leadership of the business group. 
The exponents of this type of planning seem to agree on 
three points. First, that business men must evolve broader 
social incentives and objectives than the profit motive—sucn as 
security for the worker, larger purchasing power for the 
masses, and more leisure for the people to enjoy a higher 
standard of living. 

Second, that some method must be evolved to prevent over- 
production and unemployment. To make this possible in the 
United States, they would change the laws on trusts and con 
binations and would establish some scheme of industrial self& 
regulation through trade associations which has been character- 
ized as syndicalistic capitalism. 

Third, it is assumed that business leadership can evolve its 
own modes of control and can readjust to new needs much bet- 
ter than it could under pressure from without. The govern- 
ment is to remain subordinate to business in the main functions 
of guidance and leadership. 


V. Social-Progressive Planning 


HE fifth type of planning, which may be called the social- 

progressive type, is advocated in the United States by those 
who can accept neither the business nor the Soviet type of plan- 
ning. Their objection to the latter is that it would necessitate 
revolutionary procedures too costly for the individual and for 
society. Their refusal to acquiesce in the business type of plan- 
ning is that it is inadequate for the purpose for which it is pro- 
posed and that it carries the menace of arcentuating the un- 
democratic control of industry by business. 

The business community normally thinks in terms of effective 
demand and of prices which allow for maximum profits ove 
short periods of time. Whenever business men unite for eco- 
nomic purposes, the tendency is to restrict production to main- 
tain profitable price levels. The efforts of institutes organized 
recently in the United States to deal with excess production in 
mining, textiles, oil and so on, confirm this statement. It is 
one of those paradoxes from which business as it is now con- 
ducted cannot escape. Driven from within by the desire to 
increase capacity and to use equipment at the maximum rate, 
ic runs up against the limitations of effective demand due to 
its own wage and price policies. 

Subservience to maximum short-run profits makes business 
unable to extend mass purchasing power to the degree neces- 
sary to solve its difficulties. Purchasing power can be increased 
through increasing wages and salaries or through lowering 
prices or by a combination of both methods. While improved 
techniques have been and are utilized to reduce prices the de- 
sire for increasing profits hampers this process by keeping prices 
at a level higher than is justified by the potential equation be- 
tween the real needs of the people and possible minimum costs. 
American experience between 1922 and 1929 throws light on this 
point. In those years earnings and hence living standards were 
below what is generally assumed and certainly far below what 
was justified by the productive activity and the business earn- 
ings of our “unprecedented prosperity.” Those years made it 
clear that the business type of planning cannot bridge the chasm 
between effective demand and real need and between excess 
capacity and maximum use of resources. 

The insistence on voluntary business leadership is a further 
weakness. So long as each individual firm is its own master, 
the possibility of profit for itself, is bound to be a more power- 
ful stimulus than an uncertain guarantee of steady profits on 
the basis of a voluntary agreement. Conflicts are also bound 
to arise between different industries for the consumer’s choice, 
resulting in competitive efforts that disregard what happens to 
“the other fellow.” And so long as the business community 
maintains a monopoly of economic guidance, there is no 
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chance to tap the community/@, 
for the impulses towards new) 
social plans and objectives. 

For these reasons those who 
advocate the social-progressive!ig 
type of economic planning consider it necessary to go beyond'® 
the proposals of the business type. To achieve both security 
and a higher standard of living, this fifth type calls for some™ 
measure of redistributing income as a basis for increasing mass’ 
purchasing power. Without such a redistribution, it is impos-} 
sible to overcome the disparity between effective demand and_ 
real need and between saving and spending which exists today. 

In the United States, a redistribution of income might be’ 
achieved through an annual wage,. a universal five-day week § 
and six-hour day, and through social provisions for the utiliza- 
tion of leisure. Various forms of social insurance, especially 
health and unemployment insurance, could also be used to the | 
same end. 4 

The social-piogressive type ot planning would thus en- | 
deavor to extend the demand side of economic life. “Taking 
as a basis the present habits of consumption and expert opinion | 
as to what constitutes a tolerable subsistence level, it would 
use this as a minimum real demand for the satisfaction of 
which the productive resources of the country must be applied. | 
Its next step would be to push the utilization of our capacity 
toward higher standards of living. | 

Without upsetting the entire scheme of private property, — 
this concept calls for planning backed by authority to see that | 
industrial leaderships tollow the economic course which is | 
most desirable from the national point of view. While it re-— 
jects dictatorial methods, it demands some central unifying 
agency which can apply governmental pressure if necessary 
and which can gradually widen the area covered by the eco- 
nomic plan. 

So to balance production and distribution would also mean - 
some modification of the price process. Without having re- 
course to price fixing, the planning agency could place before 
industry continuously the problem of meeting the real needs 
of the people and of utilizing full productive capacity to do 
so at minimum prices, allowing for a socially fair profit. Pro 
uucers would be allowed to make their own prices subject ww 
inquiry by the planning agency, and all business would have 
to reckon with the standard of a socially reasonable profit. 

This scheme approximates the idea of varying the range of 
return in relation to social service. It would allow also fort 
special rewards to employers, scientific managers, and workers 
above current rates, similar to present-day bonuses, for a con- 
tinuous reduction in costs and prices. : 

Such social-progressive planning would involve methods for 
directing the flow of capital, through the right to approve or 
disapprove new capital issues and to supervise the methods 
of their financing. 


S to who shall make the plans and how they should be en- 
forced, social-progressive planning proceeds from the con- 
viction that economic leadership is not, and should not be, 
a monopoly of the business man. Our understanding and 
guidance of economic life will be more thorough-going if mau 
agement, labor, technicians and scientist come together to 
supply both the planning and the administrative machinery for 
carrying out plans. In other words, planning must have a 
national character and a measure of governmental authority. 

In accordance with these general ideas, the advocates of 
social-progressive planning call for the creation of a National 
Economic Council which would begin the study of the prob- 
lem in the United States and prepare the ground for its ap- 
plication. In the course of time, this Council would be ex- 
pected to bring into life boards and commissions which working 
in cooperation with the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal 
Farm Board, the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
other government agencies already in existence could guide 
the course of our national economy. 

Widespread as is discussion of economic planning, it i: 
dismissed by many as a temporary fad which will vanish 
as soon as the world comes back to the good old ways ot 
brisk prices and good profits. But nothing justifies this easy 
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jattitude. Even assuming that the depression should right 
itself soon by some economic magic and that another boom 
period should follow, the problems which have produced the 
Hanning idea will not be solved. First, so long as no method 
is evolved to prevent recurring depressions under a system of 
i planless economy, the specter of another slump will continue 
to worry the world. Second, as shown by the experience of 
| 1925-29, so long as expectations of profit by business men 
supply the mainspring of industrial activity and are guided by 
short-run considerations and outlooks, they are likely to lead 
| to industrial waste, duplication, over-expansion, and to dispro- 
portion of economic forces even during years of comparative 
prosperity, as they did in 1925-29. Third, the rapid economic 
changes which have marked the period since the War are 
| not likely to stop suddenly. In fact, the dynamic quality of 
modern economic life, when left unregulated, is likely to be- 
| come more pronounced. New technical processes, geographical 
shifts in industries, changes in habits of consumption, in the 
distribution of population, in the relative economic power of 
nations, and in the character and growth of national and world 
‘markets loom ahead as increasingly complex forces, with less 
and less likelihood of working out an automatic and stable 
- equilibrium. 
_ Thus the factors which produced the movements for ration- 
alization and stabilization, are likely to operate with greater 
force to stimulate interest in planning as the synthesis of all 
previous efforts towards a conscious shaping of economic life. 


N contrast to the opponents of planning, its revolutionary 

advocates are impatient with the idea that planning can be 
peaceful and gradual. They visualize only the more extreme 
types of plan economy such as the absolute socialist or Soviet 
type, and they claim that such planning can be established only 
through a revolution which would compel the beneficiaries of 
the present business system to submit to the change. 

While there is an element of truth in this analysis it is, 
realistically considered, only another form of abstract faith in 
cataclysmic change as the only mode of social progress. It is 
a repetition of the old-time formula on the basis of which it 
was erstwhile argued that trade unions could not improve the 
conditions of the workers, that social legislation was impos- 
sible under “capitalism,” and that no step forward could be 
made in the political and economic status of labor until the 
whole system was changed. This view is obviously entirely 
too simple. 

It ignores the fact that many devices and institutions are 
2 evolved in advance of comprehensive social changes, and are pro- 
moted not through conflict but through the cooperative action of 
various economic groups on the basis of provisional compromises. 
I do not mean to repeat in new words the old theory of the 
“inevitability of gradualness.” Breaks in social growth may 
be inevitable until we learn the art of making social revolu- 
tions peacefully. But I do wish to stress the point that the 
constructive elements of new social systems can be built in 
part before a sweeping transition from the old to the new is 
either possible or desirable. That is evidenced by the great 
changes in property relations, in standards of living and in 
social control which have been effected under “capitalism” 
in the last generation. That further changes in the same di- 
rection in the coming years are possible seems to me beyond 
doubt. 

That this will involve the concentration and determined 
action of the forces of social progress is obvious. There can 
be no redistribution of income and economic welfare without a 
corresponding redistribution of social prestige and political in- 
fluence. Both will require the building up on a new scien- 
tific basis of the collective institutions through which suc! 
redistribution can be effected. It is in this respect espe- 
cially that social-progressive planning differs from all others 
—for it assumes that we can avoid both violence and dictator- 
-ship by promoting realistic thinking and by allowing group 
conflicts within regulated limits and in such rationalized forms 
as will serve to hammer out a large sense of collective soli- 
darity on the basis of the immediately possible. 

In other words, we must proceed not from an abstract con- 
trast between revolution and reform, capitalism and socialism, 
-but from a dynamic point of view which regards social devel- 


opments in their moving and changing order. There is no 
fixed and uniform capitalism but a continuously changing in- 
dustrial system hammered from without and transforming 
from within. ‘There need be no sudden jump from laissez- 
faire to a planned economy with all the pain and destruction 
which that involves if we can bring to consciousness the ele- 
ments of planning already evolved and their systematic co- 
ordination into a comprehensive principle of action. 


HERE are practical difficulties in the way of successful 

economic planning, but some of them are exaggerated. 
For instance, the question of aims appears less real when con- 
sidered concretely, in a given situation. Planning may start 
at the point where we are today. Assuming the standard 
of living as it now exists, the first object of any economic plan 
would be to gratify these needs more successfully than is 
being done now. It is not necessary that planning should try 
to revaluate at once all the products of industry. In other 
words, a plan economy need not start with a revolution in 
consumption. But it can start with a comprehensive study of 
consumption habits and possibilities. 

Similarly, without setting out to reorganize industry at once, 
economic planning could study the requirements for success 
in any field of production, could establish the minimum stand- 
ards required of any plant for the right to exist, determine 
the possibilities of utilizing excess capacity, explore the wide 
gaps between market and real demand, and reduce costs which 
are the result of business mismanagement or financial manipu- 
lation. 

Some difficulties, however, are more serious. Economic plan- 
ning in most countries today would be hampered by the lack 
of necessary data and by lack of experience. None the less, 
there is already an existing basis to warrant the presumption 
that economic planning is a practicable method of economic 
guidance. 

Without passing judgment on the performance of the Soviet 
Union and allowing for the conditions which simplify the 
Soviet problem, the operation of the Five-Year Plan has gone 
far enough to prove the feasibility of the method in its par- 
ticular Soviet form. The basis for believing that it could work 
also in a social-progressive form lies in the growing technique 
of statistical determination of demand and resources, in the 
greater concentration of directive authority, in the effectiveness 
of methods for organizing public opinion, and in increasing 
insight into the nature and processes of machine economy 
which we are developing today. 


T seems thus more in accord with the facts to regard plan- 

ning not as a passing fad, but as a principle which offers a 
new approach to our economic problems and which lends itself 
to gradual extension and elaboration both in thought and in 
practice. It is the new principle of the twentieth century which 
has gradually been evolving in antithesis to that of the nine- 
teenth. The laissez-faire of the nineteenth century was based 
upon a metaphysics of the providential guidance of natural law. 
The planning of the twentieth century rests on a philosophical 
faith in the power of man to promote orderly economic and 
social change through scientific research and constructive im- 
agination. 


COTTON TEXTILE 
(Continued from page 594) 


counter to what should be enlightened self-interest. 

If curtailment of output became a fact, prices eventually 
would become stabilized which would mean that these oper- 
ators would make as much or more profit without hurting any- 
one. Elimination of the present overproduction of these mills 
eventually would bring into the state many times the amount 
of money which temporarily might be lost because of curtail- 
ment. The belief of this minority that the failure of weaker 
companies will solve the problem is not sound. It has been 
the history of cotton textiles that, when a mill fails, somebody 
buys it for a few cents on the (Continued on page 638) 
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(Continued from page 637) dollar and becomes a sharpe 
competitor than ever, because there is virtually no charge o 
capital investment. Attrition doesn’t work, in textiles. Ma 
chinery, even when it is inefficiently maintained—by a “lick an’ 
a promise”—will continue to produce for years and years. 

Indictment of the entire industry for what has happened, i 
unfair and unwarranted. Never has there been a more genera 
disposition in textiles to step into the light. But movemen 
toward saner practices has been blocked by a minority. 

The situation does not involve any material danger to th 
public interest in the event that it should be corrected anc 
prices become stabilized. There is a point to which prices fal 
where consumption is not increased and where loss spreads t 
all of those involved—the worker and the public as well as th 
stockholder and the management. In the textile industry th 
central problem is to bring prices to a level where mills can get 
a new dollar for an old one. In textiles, we have even see 
the customer approach the mills and ask that output be cur- 
tailed in order that prices become stabilized. 

The 55-50 plan, to which over four fifths of the industry’ 
total productive capacity subscribed, should not be allowed to 
fail. It will fail unless compulsions are found which will brin 
the minority into line. If it fails, the industry will have slipped 
back further than in 1929. 

The length of the working week in cotton textiles must be 
reduced. The industry must be brought to see that the only 
sound principle for its operations is to keep production and 
sales in reasonable balance. Someone has said that business 
today needs seamanship more than it needs navigation and I 
feel this is especially true in textiles. There are plenty of 
problems calling for navigation—for long-range planning. First, 
however, we must clear these breakers. Perhaps a Cato who 
will thunder day in and day out “Hours must be reduced” 
might eventually bring a solution. 

Some compelling force must be invoked. It might come 
through concerted action of the governors of the cotton textile 
states. It may be that legislation is the only final answer. 
Certainly, unless the industry itself corrects this fundamental 
fault of overlong work weeks some outside corrective must be 
sought. 


PLANNING TO END UNEMPLOYMENT 


(Continued from page 620) 


which the United States has now to explore. But it need not 
wait for a complete answer. It can inventory now the points 
at which pressure in the public interest can be applied. 

In so far as continuity of employment involves the organiza- 
tion of the labor market and provision for transfer of workers 
from one job to another, the need is for a thoroughly competent 
organization of a national public employment service. Coupled 
with this, insurance funds representing reserves would be help- 
ful, and could be so handled as to promote regularization in 
individual establishments. But experience in other countries 
shows that unemployment insurance under the pressure of con- 
tinued or cyclical depressions speedily becomes relief. This 
must be clearly envisaged in advance, and the area beyond in- 
surance in the strict sense of the word foreseen. Unemploy- 
ment which requires relief must be prevented. 

Taxation is a powerful instrument of control. Its application 
may obstruct or free production and purchasing power. Per- 
haps the time has come to look again at the analysis made by 
the man who wrote a book on Progress and Poverty forty years 
ago. A new review of the whole problem of land conservation, 
which includes all raw materials, appears to be in order. 

Finance is a vital instrument of control. This is being recog- 
nized in the formation of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. Perhaps the experience in administering this new fed- 
eral law may be the starting point of a plan for continuity of 
employment for the United States, 

A German industrialist and jurist, Dr. F. Meyer zu 
Schwabedissen, who is a convinced advocate of planning, has 
said: 

There are two great possibilities of planning. One way is plan- 
ning the stream of goods, The other way is planning the stream 
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f money. Planning the stream of goods is the Russian way. Money | 
trument of the planning of the stream of goods is the social EORGANIZATIONS 
But in the planning which begins with the stream of money, R 
he stream of goods is the instrument of the money plan. Such 
profit and makes use of two possible motors, individual and social. 
ihe plan must be directed toward getting rid of a disproportion ECONOMIC PLANS 
etween the money stream and the stream of goods and also elimi- 
eee Pe Dowe: must te pa ae not only among ultimate taken for granted. 
fensumers but among en ; i im, - ee 
URE oe PEAR tonal ein shatultirpane youn Non-profit organizations must pass severe tests 


blanning is there an instrument of production planning. The in- 
motor.” 
k plan permits private ownership of the means of production and TH REE OR FIVE-YEAR 
ating the disproportion between different branches of production. Community overhead expenses no longer may be 
ja2mer turns mass buying into entrepreneur buying power. It is 


the use of buying power in relation to development of productive as to efficiency and economy in face of new con- 

papacity, which is the important point. ditions. 

_ Of America he writes, after suggesting certain changes in The structure of local community agencies is 

banking: believed by many to be on the verge of fundamen- 

_ The central bank must simply be obligated to look after the tal and far-reaching changes. 

”, Pan FN HS Soa ss . He : it i: eee The newer planning technique should yield more 
eh 2 a level which makes possibie ce : iti 

Hull utilization of goods. Toward this end it is necessary that a to the end of readjustment than the traditional 

tproduction plan and a social plan be worked out, i. e., a plan for surveys and reports. 

consumption as well as for production. Experienced professional services are available on: 

Who shall make the production plan? The proposal for a Structural plans for the integration 

‘National Economic Council, in the bill introduced by Senator of community agencies. 

LaFollette, would seem to be an essential companion law for . Consolidation, coordination and reor- 

‘the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Out of the planning ganization. 

iof production could come guidance for the planning of credits, Rational curtailment of outlays. 

investments and money policies generally. Integrated program, organization and 

_ These are the instruments of community action toward con- finance plans. 

tinuity of employment: land planning, finance planning, produc- Board or executive psychological or 

tion planning. But we have here not only the economic task personality problems. 

of management of business but the political task of devising ° . 

mew instruments of government. In a democracy, sufficient The Mark Jones Organization 

voice must be given to all groups which can function in rela- ECONO MIG ENGINEERING 


51 Madison Ave. New York 


tion to such a new piece of inventive political development. A 
threefold grouping of labor, management and the community 
must work together to devise the governmental procedures and 


instruments through which industry may be socialized. 
JOHN HANCOCK SERIE. 


HOSE charts we have looked at and those we noted of em- 

ployment on railroads, in coal mines and in hosiery factories y 
for example are, however, not merely statistics of wage-earners O U r S 
but of consumers. They pe for tae arent beings who ‘H 
a democracy must have their fair share of the control of the e 
common life. The United States needs to set its workers free for th e a sking 
to function through labor organizations in keeping ‘a fair level 
between standards of living and production. If the present , 
economic depression be more social than economic—and many The following. 
economists have analyzed it thus—then the place of the or- Valuable Health Booklets: 
ganized group of workers in planning production is funda- . 


mental. : 
The place of management is evident. Scientific management Your Baby s Care 


has given the technique. But one establishment and one owner 6 
cannot do it alone. He can use his science only if there be Between Two Years and Six 


sufficient unity of action to bring about the balance of all re- The Healthy School Child 


lated industries one to another. 

The place of the community must be to serve as the milieu Livine the Healthy Life 
in which income is earned and spent. It can set standards 8 Me 
through labor legislation in factories and mines. It can greatly Healthy Teeth 
enlarge the possibilities in standards of living through the com- 
munity’s provision for education, for recreation, for proper 
housing. The technique of the community toward these ends is Address your request to 
to be found in experience in regional and city planning, toward Joun Hancock Inquiry Bureau 
which the social survey can make a large contribution. But 
regional planning and social surveys must probe deeper into 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
economic forces if these are to be given their right place in the 
community as a whole. Only the community can hold the bal- 
ance of the public interest and enable the branches of industry, 
labor and management to function together. 


Between the Russian leader who advocates a plan to elimi- Cu drpar 7 
nate unemployment and the American leader who objects to LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
planning but insists also upon regularization of employment, OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


the issue can be decided only by experiment. The will to 


: : : OVER SIXTY-NINE YEARS IN BUSINESS 
experiment is the first step. 
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SOCIALISM! 
The Question of Today. 


Find out what it is by reading the twenty “blue books” dealing 

with the relation of Socialism to: 
“The Individual’ 
“Communism”’ 
“Culture” 


....eNorman Thomas 
.Norman Angell 
.....-Upton Sinclair 
Mayor Hoan of Milwaukee 
McAlister Coleman 


Devere Allen 
.G. D. 
Marion Philips 
Other authors include: 
HEYWOOD BROUN, PAUL BLANSHARD, MORRIS HILLQUIT, 
HARRY LAIDLER. 


$1.00 postpaid from the 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF AMERICA 
549 RANDOLPH STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
A post card will bring free literature. 


—(How to Pian ) 


for economic recovery explained in: 


IS CAPITALISM 
DOOMED? 


BY LAWRENCE DENNIS 


O survive, capitalism must eradicate its weaknesses : 

in banking where inflation has been used for selfish 
purposes, in agriculture where present business meth- 
ods have bankrupted the farmer, in foreign affairs 
where reparations and debts have disrupted trade rela- 
tions. Vividly and authoritatively, this book discusses 
specific ills, and points the way to a new leadership 
which can cure them. $3.00 


THE BANKS 
AND PROSPERITY 


BY LIONEL D. EDIE 


A CHALLENGE to the banks to do their part 
in easing the credit stringency. “The relation 
between the banks and prosperity underlies every busi- 
ness operation. Dr. Edie so simply and clearly traces 
the relation that everyone who reads his book cannot 
fail to grasp the facts of our money system.’”— 
SAMUEL CROWTHER. “When a truly able econ- 
omist like Dr. Edie writes a book like this, that book 
has to be read.”,—LEONARD P. AYRES, Cleveland 
Trust Co. $2.50 


“at taeda —-FREE EXAMINATION COUPON-—-—-—~—~- { 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., New York | 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of: | 
Ol Is Capitalism Doomed ?—$3.00 | 
O) The Banks and Prosperity—$2.50 | 
Powilleremit Sss-.c2 in 10 days or return book(s). Remittance 
enclosed. [J] Send C€.0.D. 


Name 
SHE? 0.0 SSROU OOD ODE POMOOOAO.OUIOD Doc Hono CO eon On adlae clog 400 | 
CRE MCOMESE OLE ia 5 5 hea 8 ae aS aly sfons AL cTapey Shey Meer Chan he osstehone olelere easels eters 


BRUSHES SER C OIE CULON oda con tice cue za toy cbvas aka Gtlaxcepscensbienstatetans wove. sbacele.eisietonenisa rene | 
3 (Please fill in) 
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THE NEW LEAD FROM CAPITOL HILL 
(Continued from page 577) 


Both Mr. Harriman and Mr. Swope recognized, howeve: 
that the public must be protected against unreasonable price 
They advised subjecting such restriction contracts to some so: 
of control by a governmental body, but both vehemently denie; 
that this might in the final analysis be a form of price-fixiny 

One of the most important weaknesses of the Swope ar 
Chamber of Commerce plans, as brought out in the testimor 


| of Mary van Kleeck of the Russell Sage Foundation, lies ii 


the absence of power by private agencies to secure essenti: 
data from firms who refuse to cooperate with trade assoc 
ations. Indeed, as she pointed out, it was a trade body- 
the National Coal Association—and a group of steel con 
panies that, through the use of-a court injunction, prevente 
the Federal Trade Commission from securing relevant infor 
mation on investments and profits in the coal industry in if 
1920 study of the cost of living. These plans, she furthe! 
showed, made no provision for employe representation in th 
task of planning production. Yet in last analysis such plannin’ 
means the determination of price policies which in the en 
influences the cost and standard of living for the workin 
population. A 

Of the three labor leaders who appeared before the Co 
mission—Sidney Hillman of the Amalgamated Clothin 
Workers of America, David B. Robertson of the Locomotiy 
Fireman and Enginemen, and William Green of the Amer 
ican Federation of Labor—Mr. Hillman was the only on 
who laid particular emphasis on the weakness of any instru 
mentality, constituted to deal with our economic difficulties 
which does not include representation of labor. Not only 
did he disagree with the theory that industry could voluntarily 
achieve stability, but he insisted that the whole recorded his’ 
tory of industry proves the contrary. “They won’t do it, ther 
have not done it, and they will not do it. The only powe: 
that can put it into effect is governmental action. There havi 
been promises as to what industry will do. We know tha’ 
nothing constructive from the large point of view was done 
when they were in a position to do it.” 

Mr. Green’s objection to privately organized boards, as pro- 
jected by Mr. Swope and Mr. Harriman, lay primarily in the 
danger that it would lead ultimately to government price-fixing, 
and that is where labor is interested, because that might be sup- 
plemented with the fixing of the rates for labor, and we would 
certainly be opposed to any plan that would even in a remote 
way provide for such a condition. 


FTER financiers, engineers, industrialists came the econ- 
omists and among those who appeared before the Com- 
mittee—John Maurice Clark, Wallace B. Donham, Lewis 
L. Lorwin, John A. Ryan, George Soule, Leo Wolman, Virgil 
Jordan, Paul M. Mazur, and J. Russell Smith—none ques- 
tioned the need for ‘an institution which would keep us con- 
tinually informed of “the state of the nation.’ Walter W. 
Stewart, our recent representative at the Basle Conference to 
determine the state of German finances, justified the creation 
of such a council, however, “only on the assumption that it 
would be constituted of a personnel that would be of a suf- 
ficiently high quality, with the virtues of foresight and of 
courage to champion an unpopular cause at a time when they 
think necessary.” All felt that without such an institution 
little could be accomplished along the lines of rationalizing 
our economic activity. Dean Donham, of the Harvard School 
of Business, felt that a council could be organized privately 
by industry, but he agreed with the others that it was only 
on the initiative of the federal government that it was likely 
to be started. The economists were unanimously agreed further 
that the immediate function of a council was to serve as a 
collector and interpreter of all facts that bear in any way 
on our economic life, and to advise industry whenever possible 
of the probable trend of events. 
And never have the scarcity and shortcomings of existing eco- 
nomic data been more carefully elucidated than in the ex- 
amination of J. Frederic Dewhurst, chief of economic re- 
search of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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lis portrayal, which might well have been entitled “What 
We Do Not Know About Our Economic Life,” showed what 
ata we now have lacks many essential characteristics, and desig- 
mated wide fields in which we have no information at all. Thus, 
for example, he pointed out that we know little or nothing 
about how our physical goods are distributed; whence they 
mmanate; where they go; that we know but little about the 
stocks of commodities on hand; and that with the exception of 
eparttment-store sales, which cover only 3 per cent of our 
tail trade, we have no data on consumer purchases. These 
re mere samples of the fields covered by Mr. Dewhurst, fields 
in which so many believe we are thoroughly versed. Without 
he collection and interpretation of this type of data, it was 
jade apparent, we cannot intelligently get very far in stabil- 
izing our economic system. 
1 A definitely formulated plan for an economic council was 
presented by Professor J. M. Clark of Columbia University 
as the result of the deliberations of a committee of economists, 
appointed by the Progressive Conference of 1931. This pro- 
posed the creation, by the federal government, of a body to 
ather and analyze economic data and make plans and pro- 
posals. To perform this function he suggested that the body 
be composed of persons “whose qualifications should be defined 
in terms of things they have expert knowledge about, or ex- 
perience with, rather than the interests they represent.” Since 
the problems of organization vary between industries, adminis- 
tration should be assigned to industrial councils in each. in- 
dustry made up of representatives of management, labor force, 
and the consumers of its products. Their duties 


might run all the way from the mere extension of trade associ- 
ation functions with a more adequate gathering and use of sta- 
tistical knowledge for the guidance of trade policies, without 
power to control supply and control prices ... to setting up con- 
solidated organizations which would have the status of public 
utilities and be subject to the same kind of control of price and 
service, or even beyond that. 


Roscoe C. Edlund, representative of the American Soap and 
Glycerine Producers, saw in an economic council a means 
for developing “a new conception of the trade association.” 
The latter, he felt, could be made to serve as “a two-way 
bridge” between the economic planning group and the com- 
ponent parts of the various industries, over which information 
and advice could pass in both directions. Charles F. Abbott, 
‘executive director of the American Institute of Steel Construc- 
‘tion, went beyond the Clark proposal and advocated in ad- 
‘dition either compulsory membership in trade organizations, 
or a system of federal licensing for them. 

Thus there passed in array forty-four men and women— 
representatives of a dozen sectors of our economic order. Each 
had his say about economic planning. Some scoffed; more 
praised. The fairness of the proceedings was the subject of 
comment on all sides, and particularly among members of the 
press. Personal, philosophic, and political disagreements were 
never allowed to mar the atmosphere. The upshot of it all 
was, first, a 752-page volume of economic data and opinion 
which bids fair to serve for many a day as a classic cross- 
section picture of American economic life and American 
thinking in this era of depression; secondly, reinforced de- 
termination on Senator LaFollette’s part to see established 
some federal body which will at least collect and interpret 
the information essential to the intelligent guidance of our 
economic affairs. 

Profiting by the advice and criticism of those who testified 
on the original draft—his revised bill provides for a body of 
nine members to be “‘selected on the basis of their acquaintance 
with and understanding of national economic problems.” On 
this body there shall be “at least one expert in the fields of 
industry, finance, transportation, labor relations, agriculture, 
and scientific management.” Its powers and functions are to 
be the same as those provided in the original bill with the ad- 
ditional mandate that it “shall initiate the organization of 
councils or associations within the major branches of produc- 
tion, distribution and finance.” The National Council is to 
consider the recommendations of these bodies and suggest meas- 
ures for putting such recommendations into effect. No trade 
body, however, is to be recognized (Continued on page 642) 
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Coming, as it does, from the new liberated Russia, 
this volume is nothing short of sensational— 
and a real bombshell in the camp of feminism. 


The Biological 
Tragedy of Woman 


By ANTON NEMILOV, M. D. 


Translated from the Russian by Stephanie Ofental 


We have come to accept woman’s inde- 
pendence, and her fitness for jobs that once 
were men’s, as a matter of course. Yet, now 
an eminent scientist says that while she may 
be on man’s plane intellectually, woman can 
never successfully compete for man’s place, 
because of the terrible biological handicap 
with which nature has saddled her. @ Many 


people will disagree with Dr. Nemilov’s thesis 
—but every intelligent person will want to 
read it, and discuss it. 


The Translation has been made from the 5th 
(revised) Russian Edition 


COVICI : FRIEDE ° Publishers 
386 Fourth Avenue - New York 


$2.50 


Books We Recommend 


THE WHOLESOME PERSONALITY 


By WILLIAM H. BURNHAM. An important con- 
tribution to mental hygiene by the author of “The 
Normal Mind,” concerned chiefly with the normal per- 
sonality, its development and its integration. $3.50 


LIVES IN THE MAKING 


By HENRY NEUMANN. The aims and ways of 
character building, from the home to schools and 
industry, with definite aids to achievement. $3.00 


YOUR CHILD AND HIS PARENTS 


By Alice C. Brill and May Pardee Youtz. Every 
thinking parent and educator will welcome this text- 
book in child study and parent education. $2.50 


MAKING HOMES 


By HAZEL SHULTZ. The individual problems of 
home making, including all phases of home economics. 
The section on architecture is especially valuable, 
with its floor plans, etc. $2.50 


These are Appleton Books 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
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|Continued from page 641) unless it be “truly reprejs 
sentative of the economic interests within the particular branc 
of production, distribution, or finance in which it is organized.j§ 
When such is not the case, the National Council is to en 
courage its reorganization or the organization of a new bod@ 
in its place. Thus there would be provided means whereb® 
the National Economic Council can be in direct touch witly 
representatives of industry, finance and labor, and a way, 
paved for the mutual consideration of economic problems ani 
policies. q 

The success or failure of S. 2390 as a piece of legislatior}: 
will depend on whether or not we in the United States hawif 
reached the stage where we are willing to undertake a mod 
erate initial step in the direction of information and order} 
liness, yet a step which may prove the threshold to coordinatingy) 
and revolutionizing the controls of our economic life. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT'S BIGGER JOB 
(Continued from page 581) 


pany fell in the fall and winter. Practically they closed that de 
partment in the summer. It was bad for production manage- 
ment, bad for the workers laid off, bad for costs and bad for! 
profits. Then they attacked the problem of scientific merchan- 
dising. They studied consumers and their tastes, new markets, 
adaptation of their product and ways of stimulating new, es- 
pecially summer, consumption. As a consequence they have re- 
duced the variations of seasonal sales to such a degree that# 
they are able to operate an even production schedule through-@ 
out the year. This indicates the relations between stabilized 
selling and stabilization of production, which brings us to thet 
next and latest step of scientific management—its development 
in the field of general coordination, or general administration 
(see The Survey, April 1, 1929, page 41). A 


Then General Administration 


ENERAL administration is the function for which the di-_ 

rectors, president and general manager of a business are | 
responsible. They must view the business as an organic whole. | 
General administration is concerned with such things as the 
organization and development of an enterprise, the investment | 
of capital in equipment and inventories, and the coordination of 
the activities of operating departments. The problem of get- 
ting team work from a “diluted” and inexperienced personnel | 
made this function stand out during the War, as did also prob- 
lems of adjustment to a changing market and bitter experience | 
with frozen inventories in 1921. So the technique of scientific 
management was given by some businesses another upward and | 
outward spread to cover and stabilize general administration. © 
Attention was given to economic indexes and these reports were — 
supplemented by studies of specially organized economic re- 
search units attached to general executive offices. Standard- 
ization of operations as an organic whole was expressed in 
specifications of purpose, policy, longtime plans, and sched- 
ules of development of a business. This made possible better 
coordination of the operations of constituent departments—sell-_ 
ing, finance and production. This better departmental coordi- 
nation is an outstanding achievement of the past decade. 

The most impressive mechanism representing this high plane 
of application of scientific management is the budget. A budget 
is a standard of achievement for an organization as a whole; 
a set of complete specifications setting forth what each unit is 
to do to carry out an over-all program and at what cost. 

An organization which has achieved the aggregate of these 
successive and cumulative stabilizations—in work-place, shop, 
factory, industrial relations, merchandising and general admin- 
istration—finds itself today in a relatively happy position. We 
have in mind one in which operations throughout 1931, al- 
though reduced, permitted full employment of the personnel. 
This is not a small enterprise with but a single plant. It has 
nine plants in six states, all controlled as precisely as the de- 
partments of a single factory. 

But this exceptional record is beset with difficulties; profits 
are near the border line between black and red, and the hairs 
of its management are rapidly turning gray. They see other 
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rms in difficulties, frequently in bankruptcy, all around, and 
4wonder what fate has in store for them. This is because of 
environmental forces beyond their control. ‘The entire eco- 
momic environment is one of slowing activity, of reduced em- 
ployment and wages, lower consumer buying power, decreased 
idemand for the products of this organization. That this con- 
cern is not among those which have let their workers go is due 
Hto such stabilization as scientific management has given it. But 
Hthat stability is threatened by the instability and the general 
idepression throughout industry. 


And now Collective Management 


AN this spirit and technique of scientific management, 
\ which has stabilized successively greater areas of man- 
gement, including multi-plant corporations, now be drawn 
}upon to stabilize an even greater area of management—the 
| collective management of all industry—so as effectively to re- 
) duce depression and general unemployment? ‘There is strong 
| presumption that it can. 

_ Let us examine for a moment a special detail of technique 
which has played an important part on all these planes of stabil- 
ization for the individual enterprise. That is the function of 
planning. Superficial, casual planning has been present in in- 
dustry from time immemorial, but scientific management has 
given us something different—functionalized, purposive plan- 
‘ning. This new type of planning embraces research to get a 
factual basis for plans; standardization, or the specifications 
of elements which may enter into a plan; then deliberate com- 
bination of these elements into projects; then planned prep- 
aration for execution, and planned execution of the project. It 
is planning thus comprehensively conceived which effects stabili- 
zation of the individual enterprise—stabilization in the midst 
of change. It gives a business an institutional perception, mem- 
ory and reasoning power. If for any period a master plan, or 
‘schedule, is soundly conceived, even if it is greater or less than 
the schedule of the preceding period, there is established a fun- 
damental stability, for the situation is under control. If every 
activity directed toward achievement of the schedule is soundly 
conceived, stability is everywhere present. Planning the busi- 
ness as a whole to fit industrial conditions; planning merchan- 
dising to fit the particular market; planning production to fit 
merchandising; planning personnel requirements to fit all of 
these—in this manner relative stability is achieved in the in- 
dividual enterprise. 

There is apparently no way out of recurrent depressions, 
each more and more devastating to social morale, except by 
‘application of scientific management to industry collectively, es- 
pecially as expressed in this principle of purposive planning. 
The reasons for depressions are too numerous and involved to 
‘be gone into here, but they have an important source in the 
blind scrambling of wealthy industry to make profits out of its 
wealth, resulting in the same confusion on a collective plane 
which was once present in the uncoordinated activities of in- 
dividual plant departments. Inflated values of stores and goods 
in process and in stock, and frozen inventories, in the well 
managed individual business are a thing of the past. Similar 
planning, and nothing else, can eliminate the confusion and 
cross-purpose of blind, uncoordinated industry, general inflation, 
and frozen collective inventories. 

How shall this principle be applied? Technically there do 
not appear to be insuperable difficulties. The difficulties lie in 
the field of motivation and purpose—in the emergence of a 
collective will to do what is necessary. ‘That requires a social 
mental revolution, just as scientific management in the shop 
requires a mental revolution in the individual. Production for 
calculated need, with individual business profit as incidental, 
must in the social objective take the place of business for profit 
with production for social need as incidental. ; 

If you ride daily in a commuting train frequented by business 
men and observe which pages of the newspapers hold special 
interest for them or if you overhear what they talk about most 
concernedly, you will understand what I have in mind. Paper 
profit from a turn in the value of an equity represented by a 
share of stock—not primarily and directly the supplying of so- 
ciety’s need for goods—is the matter of dominant interest. 
There are in the newspapers no statistics bearing on produc- 
tion for need; whatever is done (Continued on page 644) 


Read into the Future of 
the World’s Pocketbook 


These two books—one by the British econ- 
omist who is famed internationally for his 
wit, wisdom, and accuracy of prediction; 
the other by a professor at the University of 
Minnesota whose fundamental straight think- 
ing cuts through a maze of contemporary theo- 
rizing—afford a background of reliable knowl- 
edge on economic affairs, as well as extraor- 
dinarily good reading. 


John Maynard Keynes’s 
ESSAYS IN PERSUASION 


John Maynard Keynes, author of “Economic 
Consequences of the Peace”, predicted the col- 
lapse of the Treaty of Peace, the evils of in- 
flation, the abandonment of the gold standard. 
This new collection of his writings not only 
reveals the present depression from the point 
of view of the man who knew it was coming, 
but also prophesies the future. Don’t miss it— 
it’s dynamite under a soft-spoken label. 


GILBERT SELDES writes: “I am not recom- 
mending these essays as ‘a book.’ They are 
written with far more distinction than most 
literary essays, but they are actions in the 
political life of our time. I recommend them 
as a chemist might recommend a bit of pow- 
der to clear up a muddy solution, as a doctor 
might recommend a tonic.” $2.50 


cAlvin H. Hansen’s 


ECONOMIC STABILIZATION 
IN AN UNBALANCED WORLD 


This book has the economic situation firmly in 
its grasp as to facts—facts that must be mas- 
tered before greater stabilization is achieved. 


HARRY ELMER BARNES writes: “Of all the 
volumes inspired by the economic soul-search- 
ing which the present depression has produced, 
this book is probably the most competent and 
best balanced. . . Here is certainly a book 
which will amply repay reading, rereading and 
extensive pondering. Here are the hard facts 
we must face, with neither fatalistic pessimism 
nor any cocksure and lighthearted panaceas.” 


$3.00 
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(Continued from page 643) in this direction must be by 
guess and chance. Blind guess and chance bring at one mo- 
ment exaggerated ideas of social industrial activity and inflated 
values of equities in social processes, and at another moment 
frightened pessimism, stoppage of activity, unemployment, de- 
pression, distress. If it could be realized that in the long run 
the values of equities must reflect the precision, balance, econ- 
omy and competence with which human needs of consumption 
are satisfied, then perhaps there would be the will to have this 
accomplished on a collective plane in the manner in which it 
is done in the individual enterprise. The gap between individ- 
ual interest and social interest would be bridged, because their 
interrelation would be perceived, and scientific management, so 
effective in stabilizing the individual organization, would be 
carried across the bridge and applied on a collective scale. 

Calculation of need—measurement of social demand—is not 
a visionary concept. Current data concerning sales by articles 
would give a surprisingly dependable index of trends and of 
quantities to be produced. Many enterprises now make such 
calculations with sufficient accuracy to safeguard their sales- 
production programs. The automobile industry, for example, 
has for years been able to make reasonable forecasts of total 
seasonal demand. What has been the weakness in that industry 
has been the weakness in all industry: although the probable 
demand has been known each year, each of three or four major 
competitors has planned to sell three fourths of it. That is bad 
collective mathematics. 

Some degree of government of business and industry through 
some form of a national planning staff is essential. We do not 
believe that it is necessary at first to give such a staff elab- 
orately listed specifications of responsibilities and powers. Even 
in a private plant reorganization and betterment are not initi- 
ated by wholesale changes. A few strategic points are at- 
tacked first. A revolutionary recognition that the function of 
a national staff is to promote coordination of total industrial 
activity, and a few specific responsibilities and authorities, 
would suffice at the beginning. What might these authorities be? 


F we examine the critical elements of that planning which 

has given the individual enterprise such remarkable internal 
stability, we discover two which are outstanding. One is the 
responsibility to ascertain all the facts bearing on every prob- 
lem, analyze them, determine their guiding significance and give 
this information to the operating personnel. The other is the 
responsibility to formulate specifications concerning the needs 
for materials, machines, other equipment, and labor require- 
ments (all of which reduce to the application of capital and 
labor) involved in any program based upon the revealed facts. 

We should therefore as a beginning, if experience has taught 
us anything, carry over into the technique of our national plan- 
ning staff, first the power and responsibility to collect adequate 
industrial operating data; and second, the power and responsi- 
bility to direct, in the light of these data concerning consump- 
tion and production, the applications of capital and labor in 
industry. We do not have in mind, however, as will be seen 
later, arbitrary and detailed direction of the applications of 
capital and labor, or other local activities of individual enter- 
prises. 

What is customarily meant by “economic studies” will not 
alone serve the need for guiding information. ‘They have their 
place, but as a rule they tell only past history—like the early 
cost accounting in industry. Modern cost and other statistical 
records used by management in individual businesses are con- 
tinuous and up-to-the minute, and reveal conditions in time to 
do something about them. Correspondingly serviceable data 
pertaining to industry as a whole, and to specific industries, 
should be gathered currently by our national planning staff. 
Data of the kind we have in mind would disclose such things 
as production and imports of raw materials, raw materials 
purchased by converters, materials put into processing, finished 
materials in inventory, materials sold and passing into distribu- 
tion channels, replacement and maintenance, new investment, 
and so on, published periodically by regions and by industries. 
Here would be something for collective industry corresponding 
to the internal managerial data now gathered by scientific man- 
agement in individual units of industry. Possibly the regular 
publication of these data, making them available to all indus- 


trialists, would so enlighten individual managements that thei 
independent programs would become more realistic and, becaus 
based on common information, more coordinated. It is sur 
prising how sensible people can be when confronted by a 
trovertible, revealing facts pertaining to a situation. The c 
lective planning staff would, of course, accompany the publica 
tions of these statistics with analyses and advice, the moral in] 
fluence of which would be an additional force making for vas 
untary, automatic coordination. oi 
With respect to the power to regulate the investment ° 
capital in new production, while the authority should be un 
equivocal, it is possible that a sensible collective planning staf 
would not often have to exercise that power directly. Her 
again the publication of essential data and pertinent analyse: 
concerning the condition and needs of industry, available 
investor as well as to promotor, would be a powerful force foi 
conservatism. One source of our difficulty in business today is 
that the new productivity of industry has yielded such an abun 
dance of capital seeking investment that the good old-fashioned 
voluntary saving has been increased by a vast amount of prop- 
aganda-induced saving—and entirely too much is being diverted 
from personal consumption into investment. This surplus avail- 
able for saving has made possible the development of the spe-j 
cialized activity of investment banking which does not hesitate¥ 
at times to resort to “ballyhoo” methods of stimulating invest- 
ment by millions of small savers as well as big savers. The 
net result is periodic over-investment and unbalanced invest 
ment. It is not unlikely that periodic publication of cold, hard 
facts concerning consumption by commodities, existing invest-| 
ment and productive capacity of industries, and so on, and their’ 
interpretation, would puncture quite effectively the over-issues,] 
over-valuations and over-inducements of investment banking} 
as now practiced. 


HESE are not the only things scientific management can} 
contribute to collective planning; probably eventually more! 
would be required. These represent strategic points for a be- 
ginning. Start by experimenting with competitive industry’s| 
ability to manage itself conservatively and in balance when 
everybody in it has the same current information—complete in- 
formation, with respect to each industry, concerning production 
capacity, production, investment in new capacity, sales, sales| 
trends, style changes, prices and other pertinent data. If the 
results of that step are not satisfactory, collective scientific 
management wouid discover in the reasons for the failure what} 
the next step should be. The Gantt method of scientific man- 
agement in private industry gets its admirable results almost 
entirely by the method of publishing operating data within the 
administrative and managerial staff—achievements, errors and 
the causes of errors. The people concerned do not like to make 
mistakes—the instincts for good workmanship and for co- 
operation are involved—and voluntarily correct the causes. 
This makes for balance. The principle is worth experimenting 
with in collective planning. If it fails, the detailed record of 
the failure would indicate the next step. That is scientific 
management’s method. | 
The application of the planning principle on a collective scale 
appears to be inevitable. Something is going to be done to 
eliminate depressions, and the application of the planning prin- 
ciple is dictated by the experience of solving in private estab- 
lishments problems identical in essence to those now confront- 
ing collective industry. Experience has given no other perti- 
nent technique. If eventually, why not now, before the next 
debacle? And it should not be necessary to require specifica- 
tions of the application of the principle to collective industry 
before deciding upon the general policy of application. We 
learn how to do by doing. The important thing is perception 
and definition of purpose, the will to do, and that same crea- 
tive research which has accomplished so much in the past. 
This article has dealt with national industry. That prob- 
ably cannot really be stabilized so long as the interlocking busi- 
ness and industrial technology of the world remain unstable. 
Regional economic self-sufficiency and stability is probably an 
impossible goal; national business affairs are too inextricably 
mixed with world affairs. Beyond the problem of national 
stabilization lies the problem of international stabilization; 
in fact, the problems overlap. But that is another story. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


To American Citizens: 


| Dies for shipwrecked banks and foundering companies, but no relief 
for starving Americans! 


he SARE Pa Ge BASE EB PELE IES FADO TOA = 


Our country drifts steadily toward economic chaos with no adequate 
program for our economic, social or political progress and without firm- 
ness, wisdom, or leadership in foreign affairs. 


Neither of the old parties has in sight a candidate for the Presidency 
who is else than a truckling or compromising or weak politician, bending to 
every political breeze. 


ISN’T IT TIME FOR FREEMEN TO ACT? 


Gl Pees hour has come for a new political alignment. The idealism of Amer- 
ican democracy must be restored and government returned to the mass 
of the citizens. There is need for a great Progressive Party with indepen- 
dent and capable leadership bound to exercise far greater social planning 
and control and to abolish all special privileges. We need your help. Write 
at once and you will receive full information and a copy of the just published 


Four Year Presidential Plan, 1932-36, 


a genuine program for social, economic and political reorganization pre- 
pared by over 100 economists and experts. 


LEAGUE FOR INDEPENDENT POLITICAL ACTION 


JoHN Dewey, National Chairman 

Howarp Y. WILLIAMS, Executive Secretary 
OsWALD GARRISON VILLARD, Treasurer 

DEVERE ALLEN, Chairman, Executive Committee 


WE NEED YOUR COOPERATION 


Dr. John Dewey, Chairman, 


]e LEAGUE for Inde- 

pendent Political Action is 
committed to the creation of a 
united third party based upon 
the principle of increased social 
planning and control. Thou- 
sands of members are organized 
in local and state branches defi- 
nitely working for this new 
party. A national convention 
will be held this Spring to de- 


termine 1932 action. 
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League for Independent Political Action, 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City. 


CII will distribute........ copies of the Four Year Presidential Plan to be 
purchased at five cents a copy, $.50 per fifteen, $1.00 per forty, $2.00 per 
hundred. 

CI hereby enroll as a member of the L.I.P.A. and enclose $...... dues for 

current year. 

MEMBERSHIP DUES 
SUDSCri DIN Smreemicrde aie electors 
Ser Sele Le emeca Ss OC Contribiwtin Seen seers 

Larger subscription from those who can afford them, 

will make possible greater service. 
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RUSSIAN TRAVEL MADE EASY 


In visiting Russia, you want to travel as widely as you 
can, gain as many first hand impressions as you can, 
and know what your expenses will be. The Open 
Road has devoted five years to perfecting its organiza- 
tion in the U. S. S. R. Open Road representatives in 
Moscow and Leningrad know the travel facilities of 


the country, and the things worth seeing. They save 
you time and money. They help you to see what 
interests you most. 


When inquiring for rates, please indicate whether you 
prefer to travel alone or in one of many specially con- 
stituted Open Road groups. Also, state what phase of 
Russian life interests you most. Round trip rates as 
low as $238. 


The OPEN ROAD 


Salmon Tower, 13 West 42nd Street, New York City 
@ Cooperating in U.S. S. R. with INTO URI ST 


Tours 

Tue Drama LEaGuE TRAVEL BurgEAU (15 West 44 Street, 
New York) is sponsoring three tours on the theater: one to 
Russia under the leadership of Prof. Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow Dana, lecturer on contemporary drama; a second under 
Carl Glick, which will include four weeks summer session at 
the University of Munich; a third under Olivia Hobgood which 
will center on England. 


Ciara E. LaucuHiin, author of So You’re Going to Paris 
(etc.), is bringing out a book on the British Isles. But it may 
be even greater news to some that there is a Clara Laughlin 
Travel Service at 18 East 53 Street, New York. 


Open Roap (11 West 42 Street, New York) announces 
that the Union of Russian Students offers to acquaint 
a student delegation with everyday Russian people, the results 
of the Five-Year Plan, etc. Also the League for Industrial 
Democracy is sponsoring visits to Germany, Russia, Austria, 
Swizerland, France and England with a view to noting the 
political and economic changes in progress. 


SHERWooD Eppy (347 Madison Avenue, New York) will 
again conduct his Study Pilgrimage to Europe. Irving Maurer, 
president of Beloit College, says of Mr. Eddy’s American 


MMM UL 


Seminar: “Its members are brought into contact with the 
heart of European thought in economic, social, political and 
religious fields. It is an adventure in international acquaintance.” 


Goethe 


Mii i {i ( MM MOM) i 


HIS month marks the hundredth anniversary (1749-1832), q 
of the death of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. The uni-# 


versality of the man is indicated by Leon Whipple, who says:fP 
. . he posed a problem that we have not answered; for he)’ 


“ 
. 


first included science as part of life, and sought the union of 


man and nature moving toward an infinite perfection whose@ 


essence is neither matter nor spirit, but both.” Of course i 


goes without saying that visitors to Germany next summer, 
especially to Frankfurt and Weimar, the place of his birth and# 


death, will be regaled with the life and work of Goethe through 
exhibitions, festivals and plays. 
brated over the globe. In America, the Carl Schurz Memorial | 


Foundation (225 South 15 Street, Philadelphia) has invited ¥ 
Prof, Eugen Kuehnemann of the University of Breslau and one 
of the most: distinguished Goethe scholars, to lecture on Goethe : 
In addition they are offering 3 


in both English and German. 


But the occasion will be cele-& 


prizes totaling a thousand dollars to American undergraduates # 


in a national essay contest on the subject of Goethe’s Concep- 


tion of Personality, or The Art of the Youthful Goethe (tof 


1776), or Goethe as a Lyric Poet. 


Good Will Ambassador 


TEPHEN P. DUGGAN, director of the Institute of Inter- 


national Education, is back from a four and 1a half months’ | 


tour in South America. In his case a “tour” meant meeting 
with the president of the country, the minister of foreign 


affairs, the minister of education, and others among the offi- | 


cial class; lecturing at universities; holding round-table discus- 


sions with members of the faculty, groups of students and | 
scholars generally; visiting and speaking at many of the excel- 


lent American schools and institutions of higher learning which ! 
are scattered about South America. Apart from spreading un- 
derstanding and good will, his trip resulted in a number of — 


specific things; and how much they appreciated his work was 


expressed by three South American universities in granting him _ 


the degree of Litt. D. 


Comparative Rates. 


HE following table shows the relative cost of rooms, 
food and service in the various countries in which we 
spent a total of nearly six months. The figures for Switzerland 


and Czechoslovakia are the least significant as we spent shorter 


periods there. We were able to secure the old type of “lodg- 
ings” more than has been the case for many years. We have 
taken the expenses in England, where we spent the longest 
time, as I00 per cent: 


Holland 


120 
Switzerland 110 
Czechoslovakia 108 
England 100 
Germany 82 
Austria 75 
France 72 
Wales 56 


FRANK A, Manny 
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TELEPHONES 
(Continued from page 599) 


All forecasting in the American Telephone and Telegraph 
‘ompany proceeds from the bottom upward; that is, it orig- 
yates in the need of one of the associated units and thence 
‘avels upward until it includes the headquarters staff. Let us 
ssume, for example, that a local or regional company wishes 
» plan for the future telephone needs of a growing city. Plan- 

begins with a survey of the locality made by local special- 

; this survey produces a picture of the city as it now exists 
idicating business, residence, manufacturing, and unoccupied 
istricts ; it also indicates the present use of telephone equip- 
vent, the location of central offices, and so on. The local 
irvey group may or may not have been aided up to this point 
y the headquarters staff. In any case, collaboration is likely 
j be sought at or near this point. Comparisons with other 
ities will need to be made and other types of comparative 
ata will be utilized, most of which may be readily secured 
frough the parent company. 

But the real perplexity in planning arises after this realistic 
icture of the community has been studied and charted. What 
snow needed is a picture of this same community “imagined” 
fter a period of growth. The local study must now be corre- 
ated with regional and national studies. From this point on- 
yard the plan evolves as a gigantic, cooperative enterprise. 
fet planning remains an integral part of ongoing manage- 
nent of the self-governing units. In short, it emanates from 
eeds, from situations confronted, and proceeds horizontally 
hroughout the total organization involving ultimately all re- 
ated departments. Planning orders do not originate at the 
op nor are the plans themselves executed by means of cen- 
ralized managerial strategy or command. 

There are at present certain protagonists of industrial plan- 
ing who appear to believe that some form of force or coercion 
; essential; they seem to wish to place the responsibility for 
danning in the hands of highly centralized boards of strategy 
md command. In other words, they expect a small group to 
6 the planning while others merely obey. Planning of this sort 
as often been attempted in agriculture; farmers have signed 
€reements not to plant more than a specified number of acres 
fa given crop; some kept the agreement while others pro- 
eeded to plant increased acreages in the hope that their neigh- 
Ors would stick to the plan and that they, consequently, might 
wofit by the increased price incident to a relatively short crop. 
yen cooperative marketing societies have been organized on 
he basis of legal penalties for infringements of rules and agree- 
sents. But these types of coercion have thus far failed in 
his country. If industrial planning enthusiasts are seeking 
vidence to support some future scheme of coercion, they will 
ind little aid and comfort in the experience of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. On the other hand, if 
hey are seeking for illustrations and examples of planning 
vhich evolves from recognized need to large-scale and volun- 
ary collaboration, they will find in this company a most 
tofitable laboratory. 


THE SWOPE PLAN AND AFTER 
(Continued from page 585) 


o be elected by the employes of the mcmber companies, and 
hree, representing the public, to be appointed by the federal 
upervisory body. These boards would have no voice in the 
nanagement of the industries. Their powers and duties would 
e strictly limited 

o interpret the life and disability insurance, pension and un- 
mployment insurance plans adopted by the trade association and 
pproved by the federal supervisory body, supervise the individual 
ompany boards of administration, form and direct a pension 
rust for the custody, investment, and disbursement of the pension 
unds, and in general supervise (Continued on page 648) 


Hall of Columns, Moscow 


All the Phases of the Soviet Union 


Are Open to Your Inspection 


Outworn institutions are being challenged. A new 
order is reshaping the vast and finely contrasting 
lands of the Soviet Union, stretching from Arctic 
Seas to ancient Oriental cities, inhabited by 200 
distinct nationalities speaking 165 different lan- 
guages, and diversified by huge mountains, broad 
valleys, and mighty forests. 


You may form your own conclusion at first hand 
of the industries, social work, legislation, schools, 
communal life, scientific institutes. Travel is easy, 
comfortable, inexpensive, and you may go where 
you please, see what you please. 

You may join a group, or go it alone. Ten to twenty 
dollars a day covers every expense—all transporta- 
tion, hotels, meals, sightseeing, theatre, guides (op- 
tional) and the Soviet visa. 

Special tours of unusual interest: Arctic ice-breaker 
cruise; deluxe express to Turkestan; tour to grand 
opening of Dnieprostroy Dam; Industrial Tours; 
Round the World in Sixty Days via the Trans- 
Siberian Express. 

Write for General Booklet E3. INTOURIST, 
INC., 261 Fifth Ave., New York. 304 North 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 756 S. Broadway, Los 


Angeles. Or see your travel agent. 


TRAVEL IN 


SOVIET RUS 
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ALDSCIN JE c eee 
EMERGENCY 


Now in press 


Emergency Work Relief 
By Colcord, Koplovitz, and Kurtz 


Is work relief good social policy? How costly is it? 
How should it be administered? This first extensive 
study of work relief in action, surveying the programs 
of 26 selected communities, will be needed by all who 
are interested in this new form of employment relief. 
Advance orders will ensure copies on publication day. 


About 275 pages 6x9 Probable price, $1.50 
Standard Publications 


THE BurDEN OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
By Philip Klein. The 1921 experience. 


Pusriic EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
By Shelby M. Harrison and Others. $3.50 


EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS FOR THE U. S. 
By Hurlin and Berridge. $2.50 


Community PLANNING IN UNEMPLOY- 
MENT EMERGENCIES Pamphlet, 25 cents 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22d Street New York 


$2.00 
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Webster's Collegiate 3 


guards my English from embarrassing errors 


To correct your pronunciation, to build a comprehen- 
sive vocabulary, to gain a sure knowledge of the exact 
meanings of words, to be sure of spellings, to find at 
once just the synonym you need, to be right in the 
use of every word, let Webster’s Collegiate be /¥ 


The Best 
Abridged Dictionary 
NEW FOURTH EDITION—Based upon Web- 
ster’s New International—the “Supreme Author- 
ity.” 106,000 entries, including hundreds of new 
words; dictionary of Biography; Gazetteer; 
1930 Population Figures; etc., etc. 1268 pages. 
1700 illustrations. 

Thin-Paper Edition: Cloth, $5.00; 
Get the Best irre soo Leather, 87.50, 
Purchase of your bookseller ; or write for free specimen pages. 

G.&C.MERRIAMCO., [61 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 


THE SWOPE PLAN 


A book presenting the Plan of Gerard Swope, President of 
General Electric Co., in full, with comment, pro and con, and 


important supplementary data, including Comparison Chart 
of Eight Stabilization Plans. $3.50 postpaid. 


Business Bourse, Publishers, 80 W. 40th St., N. Y.C. 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 
The Survey—Twice a Month—$5.00 
Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 
Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New York 


(including 
the Graphic) 
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(Continued from page 647) and direct all activities connect 
with life and disability insurance, pension and unemployme 
insurance plans. 

Mr. Swope gives elaborate details as to the conditions of pa 
ticipation under each of his insurance headings expressing t 
sense of what would be at once just and practicable. His on 
reference to the employes as participants in the execution « 
his plan is in connection with these boards of administratio 
There is no indication that his conception of organized indust 
as expressed in the trade associations includes the represent 
tion of the organized wage-earners in these associations. It 
only as beneficiaries and not as parties having an interest — 
the conduct of the industry itself, that the voice of the waj 
earners is heard. The organized labor movement, as repr: 
sented by the American Federatioa of Labor, the railroz 
brotherhoods, and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, is if 
completely ignored in Mr. Swope’s plan as if it were not 
existent. 

This fact alone would seem to put the plan as it stands, ir 
asmuch as its adoption is contingent upon legislative acticy 
by Congress, beyond the probabilities of practical politics. 
is not readily conceivable that congressional committees woul 
fail to give the established trade associations of labor cf 
ordinate recognition with the trade associations of mam 
facturers. 

But the field is open for voluntary action. The only sectio 
of Mr. Swope’s insurance program which has not alread! 
been the subject of extensive legislation is that dealing wit 
unemployment insurance. Many trade associations of the kin 
upon which Mr. Swope pivots his plan are already in existenc 
and have been for years. 

There would appear to be no insuperable barriers either i 
federal or state law against the voluntary development b 
these associations of such a plan of unemployment insuranc 
as he proposes. But here, as formerly in the case of work 
men’s compensation, industrial leaders have not shown cor 
spicuous initiative. Less than one per cent of the wage worket 
of the United States are covered by unemployment reserve: 
and of this one per cent, approximately one third are covere 
by the unemployment insurance scheme initiated by Mr. Swop 
himself in the General Electric Company. 


HE men’s clothing industry affords the outstanding ex 
ample of an attempt to extend voluntary unemployment in 
surance throughout a nationally organized trade. Even here 
it is only the workers who have achieved a national organ 
ization. ‘The initiative came, not from the manufacturer bu 
from the trade-union leaders, and notably from Sidney Hill 
man. Appearing before the Senate Committee on Manu 
factures Mr. Hillman was asked by Senator LaFollette whethe 
he agreed with Mr. Swope’s plan, “which is based on th 
theory, as I understand it, that trade associations within in 
dividual industries can achieve the stabilization of the indus 
tries.” Mr. Hillman expressed emphatic disagreement, basin, 
his opinion upon actual experience. Even in normal times, ni 
one industry, he declared, can stabilize itself. [See page 58! 
of this issue. | 
It is in the formulation of the guiding objective of industria 
planning that Mr. Hillman and others who share his funda’ 
mental point of view differ most significantly from Mr. Swope 
Granted freedom from the present restraints of the anti 
trust laws, Mr. Swope explains, 
what industry would endeavor to do would be to prevent over- 
production, and would regard as an unfair competitor any membe 
of such trade association who, knowing the consuming power o: 
the public and the stocks on hand in the possession of all member: 
of the association, regardless of these facts built up a large in 
ventory, which later must be sold at reduced prices, quite re: 
gardless of cost. Such practices are unfair to the competitors them: 
selves and highly unfair to the labor employed; and such price: 
below cost for a brief period are of no lasting benefit to the con 
suming public. 


Coming from the chief executive of a great company dedi 
cated to the production of machinery designed to speed uy 
production, this suggestion that the first step in industria 
planning should be the limitation of production in order te 
stabilize prices is particularly (Continued on page 653 
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PREPARATION FOR SOCIAL WORK 


OR positions of responsibility and leadership 
in the various fields of social work special prep- 
aration is essential. The American Association 
of Schools of Professional Social Work submits for 
your information and guidance the following list of 
member schools in which recognized courses in social 
work are given. Correspondence with individual 


schools is recommended. 


ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SociAL Work, Atlanta 
Bryn Mawr Co.iece, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social 
Economy & Social Research 


University oF Cauirornis, Berkeley 
Graduate Curriculum in Social Service 
CaRNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Pittsburgh 
Department of Social Work 

ForDHAM UNIVERSITY 

811 Woolworth Building, New York City 
School of Sociology & Social Service 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Graduate School of Social Service Administra- 
tion 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 

School of Social Work 

InpiANA University, Indianapolis 

Training Course for Social Work 

Loyota UNIverRsITY, Chicago 

School of Sociology 

McGitt University, Montreal 

School for Social Workers 

University oF Micuican, Ann Arbor 
Curriculum in Social Work 

University oF Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Training Course for Social & Civic Work 
University oF Missouri, Columbia 
Curriculum in Public Welfare 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
Washington, D. C. 


NEw York ScHOOL oF SociaAL Work 
122 East 22nd Street, New York City 


Universiry oF NortH Carona, Chapel Hill 
School of Public Welfare 

Out1o STATE UNIversity, Columbus 

School of Social Administration 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Portland 

Portland School of Social Work 

THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL AND 
HeattH Work, 311 South Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia 

SIMMONS. COLLEGE SCHOOL OF SociaAL WorK, 
18 Somerset Street, Boston 

SMITH CoLiLece, Northampton, Mass. 

School for Social Work 

UNIVERSITY OF So. Cairornia, Los Angeles 
School of Social Welfare 

TRAINING SCHOOL FoR JEWISH SocIAL WorK 
71 West 47th Street, New York City 

TuLANE UNIversity, New Orleans 

School of Social Work 

WASHINGTON UNIveERsITY, St. Louis 

Geo. Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, Cleveland 
School of Applied Social Sciences 

COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND Mary, Richmond, Va. 
School of Social Work and Public Health 


UnIveRSITY OF Wisconson, Madison 


_ Course in Social Work 


Se, 
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“EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Ces Cues Cuaad Loyola University 


School of Sociology 
Chicago 


HROUGH several scholarships ex- 
ceptional opportunities are made 
available to graduate students, recent 


graduates and college seniors, to secure 

Professional courses for education and train- 
ing for social work are offered, which,’ for 
graduate students, lead to the Master’s degree. 


professional training for responsible posi- 
tions in social work. @ BG @ 


Information will be mailed Undergraduate students with two years of 


upon request. | college work who otherwise qualify, may 
enter the course as candidates for the Bache- 
lor’s degree. 


w 


SPRING QUARTER OPENS MARCH 29, - 


1932 
The New York School of Social Work Bulletins and further information on request 
122 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


28 North Franklin Street, Chicago 


NURSERY SCHOOLS | 


Simmons College 


School of Social Work 
BOSTON 


Professional Training in the Fields of 


HILDREN from walking age to five years will be given careful | 
training and constructive play at OUR NURSERY SCHOOL, 
338 East 19th Street. Sunny yard for outdoor play. Full noon day 
meal, nap, careful attention to individual needs, trained teachers. 
$50 a month. For further information write or phone Gramercy 5-1016. 
Hours 9 to 5 except Saturday and Sunday. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 


Community Work NURSERY THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 

Leading to the degree of B.S. and M.S. oys and Girls 
E Che In ae poe neeee! eo len = tense 

a varied an ci 

Address Walden initiative throsiahs theiy. once: eanecsipteet a Sg 

THE DIRECTOR: Write for Booklet 
18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 34 West 68th Street New York 

HOME-STUDY 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF 


SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK UNIVERSITY’ CHICAGO 


Two-year program of graduate training for principal HOME-STUDY COURSES 


Continue your high-school, college or personal p 
of education. Teachers, Religious and Social Workers. 
Men and Women in many vocations are using the 450 
courses in 45 different subjects to obtain guidance by 
experts for cultural and for practical purposes. The 
courses yield credit. Ask for free booklet. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
645 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 
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fields of Social Work. 


One-year program in Public Health Nursing for 
Graduate Nurses. 


311 So. Juniper Street Philadelphia 


| The Aniversity of Chicago 


Che Graduate School of Social 
Serbice Administration 


Spring Quarter begins March 28 


Summer Quarter 1932 
First Term June 20 - July 22 
Second Term July 25 - August 26 


Academic Year 1932-33 begins October 1, 1932 


Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and 
Ph.D. 


Qualified undergraduate students admitted as 
candidates for the Ph.B. degree 


Announcements on request 


Washin ston University 


GEORGE WARREN BROWN 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WORK 


Al MITTEN 


Courses of Training in 
CHILD WELFARE 
FAMILY CASE WORK 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 


COURSE OF TRAINING LEADS TO 
THE BACHELOR OF SCIENCE AND 
MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREES 


Scholarships are available for properly qualified 
graduate students. 


Address the Director 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Building for Happiness 


The common impression that social work is prima- 
rily concerned with salvaging unfortunates is only 
partly correct. Social work is concerned not only 
with normalizing the socially maladjusted individual 
but also with building up a happier and culturally 
richer community life. In Jewish social work the 
opportunities for constructive work are especially 
numerous and promising. 
Have you chosen your career? If not, you should 


examine carefully the advantages, both tangible 
and intangible, of 


Jewish Social Work as a Profession 


A number of scholarships and fellowships ranging from $150 to 
$1000 for each academic year are available for especially qualified 
college graduates. 


For full information write to 
M. J. Karpr, Director 


Social Work 


(A Graduate School) 
71 W. 47th St., New York City 


Smith College School 


for 
Social Work 


Courses in 
SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY, MEDICINE, 
SOCIOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, 
GOVERNMENT, CASE WORK 


Leading to the degree of 
MASTER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Students enrolled for the full course 
are assigned to a social agency for 
a period of nine months’ supervised 
intensive field work. 


A summer course of eight weeks is 
Open to experienced social workers. 


Address 


THE DIRECTOR 
College Hall 8, Northampton, Mass. 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


CONSUMERS’ 


Aid to Intelligent Buying 


RESEARCH, 
340 West 23rd St., New York City. Stuart 
Chase, Pres.; F. J. Schlink, Tech. Director. 
Organized on a non-commercial basis to pro- 
vide unbiased information and counsel on 
goods bought by the ultimate consumer In- 
dividual subscriptions at $2 a year include 
the Handbook of Buying and periodic bulle- 
tins, Ten copies of each sent to Welfare 
Agencies at special rate of $5. Circular on 
request. 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 


ELERS AID SOCIETIES— 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. J. Rogers Flannery, Presi- 
dent; Sherrard Ewing, General Director; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Assistant Director. 
Represents co-operative efforts of member 
Societies in extending chain of service points 
and in improving standards of work. Sup- 
ported by Societies, supplemented by gifts 
from interested individuals. 


Child Welfare 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE—Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secre- 
tary, 331 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; to advise 
on administration; to furnish information. 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and 
$100 includes monthly publication. ‘‘The 
American Child.” 


Community Chests 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY 


CHESTS AND COUNCILS — 
1815 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 

New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC.—125 East 46th Street, 


New York. Promotes the creation of new 
agencies for the blind and assists established 
organizations to expand their activities. Con- 
ducts studies in such fields as education, 
employment and relief of the blind. Sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. ° M. C. 


Migel, President; Robert B. Irwin, Execu- 
tive Director; Charles B. Hayes, Field 
Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 


Improvement of Living Conditions—Shelby 
M. Harrison, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delin- 
quency and Penology, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- 
tics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications 
of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to 
the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its 
work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 


RACY—Promotes a better understanding 
of problems of democracy in industry through 
its pamphlet, research and lecture services 
and organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19 Street, New 
York City. — 


INC.— 


Health 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE 


INC.—Mrs. F. Robertson Jones, President, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City. Pur- 
pose: To teach the need for birth control to 
prevent destitution, disease and social deteri- 


oration; to amend laws adverse to birth 
control; to render safe, reliable contracep- 
tive information accessible to all married 


persons. Annual membership, $2.00 to 
$500.00. Birth Control Review (monthly), 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSO- 


CIATION—450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Herbert Hoover, Honorary President; Philip 
Van Ingen, M.D., Secretary; S. J. Crumbine, 
M.D., General Executive. Objects: Sound 
promotion of child health, especially in co- 
operation with the official health and edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGAN- 


IZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING, INC.—Promotes the cause 


of the hard of hearing; assists in forming 
organizations. Pres., Austin A. Hayden, 
M.D., Chicago; Executive Secretary. Betty 
C. Wright, 1537—35th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, Dic. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION— 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and local 
social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


HENTALHYGIENE, INC.—Dr. William 
H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, 
general director; Clifford W. Beers, secre- 
tary; 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, child guidance, 
mental disease, mental defect, psychiatric 
social work and other related topics. Cata- 
logue of publications sent on request. ‘‘Men- 
tal Hygiene Bulletin,” 


monthly $1.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS— 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; B. 
Franklin Royer, M.D., Medical Director; 
Eleanor P. Brown, Secretary, 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. Studies scientific ad- 
vance in medical and pedagogical knowledge 
and disseminates practical information as to 
ways of preventing blindness and conserving 
sight. Literature, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, charts and co-operation in sight- 
saving projects available on request. 


Home Economics 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION— Alice L. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions on home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publishes monthly Journal of Home 
Economics; office of editor, 620 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager, 
101 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 


National Conference 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK—c. M. Bookman, president,’ 
Cincinnati; Howard R. Knight, secretary, 
82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. The® 


Conference is an organization to discuss the! 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 


lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of /¢ 


the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. | 
The fifty-ninth annual convention of the 
Conference will be held in Philadelphia, May | 
15-21, 1932. Proceedings are sent free of 
charge to all members upon payment of a 
membership fee of five dollars. 


Racial Cooperation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO-} 


OPERATION— 703 Standard Bldg., At 
lanta, Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. 
Seeks improvement of interracial attitudes | 
and conditions through conference, coopera- 
tion, and popular education. Correspondence 
invited. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social | 
service among Negroes. 
Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. 
sec’y; 1133 Broadway, New York. Estab- 


L. Hollingsworth ¢ 


lishes committees of white and colored people ¢ 


to work out community problems. 
Negro social workers. Publishes 
tunity’—a “journal of Negro life.” 


“QOppor- 


a a a ET OT RE 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION 
TION— 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Trains | 


ASSOCIA- | 


Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, sec- © 


retary. To bring to every boy and girl and 
citizen of America an adequate opportunity 
for wholesome, happy play and recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
pools, athletics, music, drama, camping, home 
play, are all means to this end. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME | 


MISSIONS— 105 E. 22d St., New York. 
Composed of 24 national women’s home mis- 
sion boards of the United States and Canada. 
Represents Protestant church women in such 
national movements as they desire to promote 
interdenominationally. 
President, Mrs. Orrin R. Judd 
Indian Work, Helen M. Brickman, Director 
Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry, Secretary 
Adela J. Ballard, Western Supervisor 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 


TIONS— Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, general secretary; 
Miss Emma Hirth, associate secretary; 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
organization maintains a staff of secretaries 
for advisory service in relation to the work 
of 1,288 local Y.W.C.A.’s 
States with industrial, business, student, 
foreign born, Indian, colored and younger 
girls. It has 85 American secretaries at 
work in 39 centers in 15 countries in the 
Orient, Latin America and Europe. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


—Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
placement in social work and public health 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as 
national, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing. National office, 130 E,. 22nd St.. 
New York City. District office (for social 
work), 270 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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in the United” 


This | 


SY cn 


é 
(Continued from page 648) interesting. Mr. Hillman’s first 
rep would be the definite localization of responsibility and 
yower in some governmental authority “to guarantee a stand- 
ird of living that is justified by our productive capacity.” ‘This 
oint was elaborated by John Maurice Clark, professor of 
snomics at Columbia University, who, when asked by Senator 
aFollette whether he believed that “the essential need in 
American industry is for a planning system which will limit 
production,” answered: “I believe that is one of the chief 
langers to be avoided in a system of economic planning. It 
ems to me the chief trouble with the existing system is that 
# does not allow us to utilize our productive powers.” 

This divergence in point-of-view with respect to the guiding 
ebjective of industrial planning is crucial to the formulation of 
ay sound plan to ameliorate and ultimately to eliminate the 
ssychology of fear” in connection with employment and un- 
-mployment. Mr. Hillman and Professor Clark take for their 
ie objective the increase of consuming power through the 

evation of the standard of living of all the people; Mr. Swope 
sees the key to the problem of industrial stabilization in the re- 
striction of output and the maintenance of prices at a level 
sufficiently high to guarantee a satisfactory rate to stockholders 
and to provide the incentive for continued production. The 
qrst obligation of the industrial executive is to his stock- 
holders; his first duty is to maintain the solvency of the 
enterprise. However reluctantly, he is: compelled to dis- 
charge workers when he cannot employ them profitably. Even 
so great a corporation as the General Electric Company with 
its unique system of unemployment insurance and other ar- 
rangements designed to promote the economic security of its 
employes has more than once been forced to make that choice. 
But while employment has fluctuated far beyond the limits 
which various safeguards for G.E. workers reach, in over thirty 
years the regular cash dividend on the common stock has un- 
failingly been paid, although the number of shares outstanding 
has repeatedly been increased by “split-ups’—four to one, for 
example, in 1926 and again in 1930. It is because Mr. Swope 
recognizes the inequity of this situation that he appeals to in- 
dustry to take the initiative in developing a competitive system 
st social insurance against unemployment. But why has or- 

nized industry never been conspicuous for initiative in this 
eld? It is not because industrial leaders are less humane 
than other men. It is because the economic security of the 
‘otal citizenship and the maintenance of the general standard 
sf living is not their function. Mr. Ford is quoted as ingenu- 
susly pointing out that it is not even the business of industry 
to provide employment at all. The business of industry 
today is to produce marketable commodities and to sell 
them at a price that will give a satisfactory return on the 
investment. It is only as an incident to the performance of this 
function that industry has practically concerned itself with the 
people to whom it pays wages as a part of the cost of produc- 
tion. It is for this reason that while Mr. Swope’s plan has 
hardly escaped beyond the atmosphere of academic discussion 
that Wisconsin has turned to the state as the natural and 
most satisfactory agency for the setting up of unemployment 
reserves. 


T is consonant with American individualistic tradition that 

everything should be left to private initiative that private in- 
itiative can reasonably be expected to carry, but it is increas- 
ngly consonant with our American tradition to resort to legis- 
lative action where private initiative is inadequate to safe- 
zuard the total public welfare. The strength of Mr. Swope’s 
jlan is in its clear definition of many things which private 
nitiative may reasonably be expected to do. Its greatest weak- 
ness is in its reiteration of the common fallacy that public 
action and private initiative are necessarily antagonistic, when 
as a matter of fact they are effective only when they are in- 
telligently complementary. 
~For the problem of unemployment is not a problem of 
ndustrial organization and management only; it is a problem 
nherent in the planlessness of our total economic life. Its 
olution demands the integration of all our resources, private 
and public, toward the high measure of universal security 
which science and invention have made possible for the first 
‘ime in the history of mankind. 
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Robins don’t sing 
in tenement yards 


>@ 


\ 


Chances are, they never will! And in all probability, the closest you 
can come towards bringing a cheerful note into these drab neighbor- 
hoods is to bring a bit more brightness into the homes. 

A little spring cleaning will do that very thing. And Fels-Naptha 
Soap will bring extra help to lighten the job—and make tenement 
mothers more willing to tackle it. 

Fels-Naptha brings extra help because it is two busy cleaners. Good 
golden soap combined with plenty of grease-dissolving naptha. To- 
gether, they loosen the grimiest dirt without hard rubbing. They get 
everything, from dirty clothes to grimy windows, bright and clean— 
even in cool water. And, because Fels-Naptha contains soothing 
glycerine, it is ever so gentle to the hands. Write Fels & Co., Phila., 
Pa., for a sample bar, mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


“MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike 
to new and to experienced housekeepers— 
already in its eleventh edition. It considers 
in turn the kitchen, pantry, dining room, gen- 
eral cleaning equipment and the laundry, and 
gives the price of each article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


WORLD UNITY 


The magazine which records progress toward world community and a 
humanized civilization. Sample copy, free. Important reprints: Reading 
List of Current Books on Internationalism, 5c; Building Up the 
International Mind, by H. A. Overstreet, 5c; Education for Human 
Brotherhood, by Rufus M. Jones, 5c. Free booklet on request. 


WORLD UNITY, 4 East 12th Street, New York City. 


SPEAKERS : 


GOING ABROAD? 


Follow the Traveler’s Notebook (page 646 this 
issue) for interesting items regarding places, 
people and convention doings. 


We assist in preparing special articles apers, 
debates. Expert scholarly service, re eth 
Bureau. 516 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


speeches, 
RESEARCH 


FOR YOUR FRIENDS 


Send copies of this number of Survey Graphic to your 


friends. 
1-9copies...... 50c each SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 E. 19th STREET 


L024 90a Pers “ 
25-99 
NEW YORK CITY 


100-499 “ |...., sé 
500 or more “ ...... = 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 30 cents a line. 


14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertise- 


ments eight cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum 
charge, first insertion, $1.50. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions ; 


10% on six insertions. 


TEL: ALGONQUIN 7490 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERT, establishing and managing self-sup- 
porting homes for men, available to organization 
wishing to extend their usefulness in charitable 
work. Write 6965 SuRVEY. 


WOMAN of refinement desires position as 
housekeeper in private home or large establish- 
ment. Experienced, competent, tactful. Can fur- 
nish exceptional reference as to ability and char- 
acter, 6968 SuRVEY. 


WOMAN experienced in hotel and club work 
desires position as manager or assistant manager 
of Apartment Hotel, Club or Restaurant. Can 
furnish highest references as to executive ability, 
character and experience. 6969 SurvEY. 


YOUNG MAN, (19), college student (evening 
courses), wishes position, Will do anything which 
will contribute towards his support. 6947 Survey. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER (woman). 
New York School of ~Social Work gradu- 
ate 1928. Ten years’ experience covering chil- 
dren’s behavior clinic, vocational guidance, fam- 
ily case work, child placing. Member A. A. S. W., 
A. A. P. S. W., American Orthopsychiatric 
Ass’n. Wishes position in New York City or 
environs in a psychiatric clinic, a family agency 
or an agency for delinquent girls stressing a 
psychiatric point of view. 6961 Survey. 


WANTED: Young man wishes work of any 
kind with young boys in any type of institution. 
National Training School graduate 1928, Ex- 
perience. Reference. 6974 Survey. 


WOMAN EXECUTIVE with fourteen years’ 
experience in children’s institutional and settle- 
ment work desires change of position. Attractive 
personality, ability, excellent educational back- 
ground. References from national experts. 6975 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG MAN, M.A. psychology. One year’s 
experience as psychiatric worker delinquent boys. 
Boston or vicinity preferred. 6976 Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN case worker, ten years’ ex- 
perience, executive ability, desires position. City 
preferred. 6977 Survey. 


FINANCIAL SECRETARY AND ORGAN- 
IZER. Twelve years rich experience organizing 
and executing campaigns; all phases including 
raising and successful collection funds for national 
and international groups. 6978 Survey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


GRADUATE REGISTERED NURSES, die 
ticians, laboratory technicians for excellent posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for application blank. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 North 
Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 


DIRECTOR of prominent Vocational Guidance 
Foundation requires secretary. Several months’ 
special training of two evenings a week without 
compensation. Day salary position after training 
period. Complete details necessary to warrant 


interview. 6973 SuRVEY. 

SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 
SEAMAN BROS. 
Groceries 
Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


Address Advertising Department. 


THE SURVEY 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


PAMPHLETS 


RATES: 75c per actual line for 4 
insertions 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND Its RemMEpIES (15c), How 
America Lives (15c), AN EXPERIMENT IN 
InpustrR1aAL Democracy (10c), THe New Cap- 
IraLism (10c), Oxp Ace Security (10c). 
Address: League for Industrial Democracy, 
112 E. 19th St., New York. 


PERIODICALS 


Tue AMERICAN JoURNNAL oF NursiNG shows the 
part which trained nurses are taking in the 
betterment of the world. Put it in your library. 
ee a year. 450 Seventh Ave., New York, 


Menta, Hycrene: quarterly: $3.00 a _ year; 
published by the National Committee for Menta] 
. Hygiene, 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Have you Property to 
sell or rent? 


—Cottages to rent—or for sale 
for next season? 


Advertise in the CLASSIFIED 
SECTION of SURVEY GRAPHIC 
or MIDMONTHLY. 


Rates: 30 cents a line, 
$4.20 per inch. 


For further information, write to 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19th St., New York, N. Y. 


Do You Need 


Institution Executives 
Superintendents 
Housekeepers 
Matrons 

Domestic Help 
Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel Managers 


Industrial Welfare Workers 
Recreation Workers 

Boys’ Club Workers 

Girls’ Club Workers 

Social Case Workers 

Office Executives 


An ad in the Survey’s classified de- 
partment will bring results. Rates: 
8c a word, minimum charge $1.50 
an insertion. 


THE SURVEY 
112 E. 19 St. New York 


The Collegiate Service, Inc. 


Occupational Bureau for College Women | 
11 East 44th Street 

New York City ! 

Social Work Dept. in charge of Pauline Re 
Strode, Ph.B. University of Chicago and 
graduate of Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 


18 East 41st Street, New York 
Lexington 2-6677 5 


We are interested in placing those who 
have a professional attitude towards their 
work. Executive secretaries, stenographers, | 
case workers, hospital social service workers, | 
settlement directors; research, immigration, | 
psychiatric, personnel workers and others. 
pet EI eae ea a alates Sere 


MILLIONS OF IT FOR COLLEGE} 
Social Welfare, Etc., can be obtaine} 
thru our list of known givers and pe 


PUBLICITY SERVICES 
sons of wealth and culture. 30,000 N.1J) 
names, index carded on order, kept 1! 


vised. National organizations use if 


Ask prices. Publicity Service Bureau, Boston, Masi! 


PRODUCTIVE PUBLICITY 


iJ 

for educational and welfare organi- |§ 

zations. New methods for present | 

day conditions. Moderate rates. Call 

us for a conference. i 
MYERS AND SMITH 

17 East 45th Street, New York City 

Murray Hill 2-2539 


REAL ESTATE 


DURHAM, CONN. Country home, 8 acres ir 
beautiful country. Good swimming pond. On 
mile from State road. House, 6 rooms, new 
renovated. $3400. Terms arranged. 

Ralph C. Hill. Telephome: Academy 2-5876 | 


ASSEMBLY ROOM 
: 


SOCIAL AGENCIES are welcome to use Assem- 
bly Room at 99 Park Avenue for meetings, after- 
noon teas, and special supper. parties at very rea- 
sonable rates. Communicate with Mrs. M. de 
Bonneval, Caledonia 5-0900. : 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BELIEVING some men and women are bur- 


dened, anxious, needing help in meeting per- 
plexing personal problems, retired physician 
offers friendly counsel. Nothing medical, no 


fees. 6794 SurRvEY. 


Write for the 


BOOK LIST 


Books displayed at the 
First International Congress ea 
Mental Hygiene 


One of the most comprehensive 
lists ever published of books on 
social work and kindred fields. 


Classified in 28 Sections—= 
Listing recent and standard publications at 
regular prices, postpaid 


The Survey Book Department 
113 E. 19th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Eeaetonsl Social Work 

ens an 

and | Public Health MULTIGRAPHING 
_ Placement Nursing 


TYPEWRITING 


Booklet on request 
PRINTING 


MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
MAILING 


t Knol oan 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


(Agency) 
tional Office District Office 
E. 22nd St (for social work) We have complete equipment 
5 270 Boylston St. and an expert staff to do your 
New York Boston 


Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 
If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 

than you can in your own office. 


Let us estimate on your next job 


Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 
34th Street at 8th Avenue 
Medalion 1473 


WOO OH Or OO en errOoily 


FOR SALE 
DAMAGED BOOKS 
40% OFF REGULAR 
‘ PRICE 


AS YOU WANT IT— 
WHEN YOU WANT IT. 


Quick Service LETTER ComPANY 
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PLANNING AND THE CONSTITUTION 
(Continued from page 617) 


it, what Congress has done, Congress may undo. The process 
s already begun. Exporters of products from the United 
ates may combine for the purpose of export. ‘Their combi- 
tions or associations have been freed from the limitations of 
¢ Sherman Act, so that they can form a unit as against thei 
reign competitors. They can have single sales agencies; they 
& regulate the amount of their product to be sold; even the 
iees at which it is sold. There is no statutory limit under 
* anti-monopoly laws to prevent their operating under any 
an they may see fit to accept voluntarily. They are, however, 
lized to keep the Federal Trade Commission informed as to 
eir scope and their business. 

If public opinion can be persuaded that the same measure of 
eedom should be given to producers and distributors in re- 
ect to the interior trade of the country, as they already enjoy 
respect to foreign trade, there is no reason why Congress, 
ting in response to public opinion, should not modify the anti- 
onopoly laws to permit the operation of a national plan. 
Right here however we run into the complications of our 
dJeral system again. Public opinion in favor of free competi- 
mn has been crystallized in state as well as federal legislation, 
that the plan must be agile enough to negotiate the bars of 
e state laws, even if the federal gate is opened wide for its 
ssage. The simplest way, of course, would be to open up 
e state gates also, but our problem here is to consider how 
ccessfully the plan could vault the state barriers if the states 
ep them up. The courts have frequently said that the power 
Congress is the power to foster and control the current of 
mmerce between the states and foreign countries. Most of 
e legislation having its roots in that power has sought so to, 
ntrol that current that fair treatment will be secured both to 
llers and buyers. Competition has been assured so that no 
onopolies can dam the stream. This means that Congress has 
visaged the current of commerce as flowing more freely and 
being more beneficial to the country provided it is not inter- 
red with by complete or partial monopolies and provided there 
e no contracts or understandings between business men which 
nit the goods entering the stream. If, however, Congress 
thorized planning on a national scale, this would mean that 
members had shifted their ground and believed that the cur- 
nt of commerce, the distribution of goods among the people 


of the different states, would be aided by arrangements assur- 
ing a more even flow of goods and preventing the evils arising 
from a flood at one period and a trickle at another. Congress 
may well come to believe that planning in the industries and 
agriculture would assure a steady volume of business on the 
railroads, thereby helping the national transportation system, 
and also would advance the general prosperity and well being 
of the people. 


The question then narrows down to how far state legislation 
can prevent Congress from carrying out these objects. If, for 
example, a voluntary plan were set up under federal auspices 
in the shoe trade, regulating production, dividing sales terri- 
tory, or doing any of the other things which the anti-monopoly 
statutes say competing corporations must not do, but which a 
plan-minded Congress might think they ought to be permitted 
to do, could two shoe factories in the state of Massachusetts 
take part in it in confidence that the Massachusetts statute 
would not enjoin them? Here we are entering into constitu- 
tional prophecy, since this precise question has never been de- 
cided; yet with the general trend of the decisions before us it 
is at least probable that the judges would not allow the Massa- 
chusetts manufacturers to suffer because they conformed to the 
federal law. To support our prophecy we may point to the 
action of the Supreme Court in preventing the application of 
state laws and permitting the application of federal laws to 
transactions which affect interstate commerce, although the 
transactions themselves were begun and ended within the state. 
For example, it has held that the purchase and sale of cattle 
in the stockyards at great centers of the packing industries may 
be regulated by the federal authority and that a contract be- 
tween buyers and sellers of grain is free of the operation of 
a burdensome state law where the grain is to be sent to an- 
other state. If the state law were permitted to interfere with 
the carrying out of the plan, the regulation of interstate busi- 
ness which Congress had considered appropriate would fail. 
This would be a denial of the power of Congress over inter- 
state commerce, a power which the Court has vigorously main- 
tained. 


It is unnecessary to repeat what has frequently been said by this 
court with respect to the complete and paramount character of the 
power confided to Congress to regulate commerce among the sev- 
eral states. It is of the essence of this power that, where it exists, 
it dominates. Interstate trade was not left to be destroyed or 
impeded by the rivalries of local government. The purpose was 
to make impossible the recurrence (Continued on page 656) 
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(Continued from page 655) of the evils which had 
whelmed the Confederation, and to provide the necessary bas} 
national unity by insuring “uniformity of regulation against 
flicting and discriminating state legislation.’ By virtue of 
comprehensive terms of the grant, the authority of Congress 
all times adequate to meet the varying exigencies that arise, 
to protect the national interest by securing the freedom of i 
state commercial intercourse from local control. 


7 Eon ta 


We must, however, go a step further. The shoe manu 
turers make shoes not only to ship to other states but als 
sell to the people in Massachusetts. Congress has no righ 
interfere directly with the state legislature’s idea that tl 
should be no restraint of this intrastate trade by way of p 
or any other agreement. But it may be very inconvenient, 
haps impossible, to operate a shoe factory on a plan basis, 
less the whole production of the plant be under the plan, in 
as well as interstate. If this be so, then we may be ena 
aged to believe that the federal act will prevail and that’ 
ordering of the current of interstate commerce in the nati 
interest through a plan would be allowed to be extended to 
intrastate part of the plant’s business. Just as the court 
fused to permit a state’s notion of the proper railway r 
within its boundaries to jeopardize the national railway syst 
so it would, probably, prevent local belief in unrestrained ¢ 
petition destroying the effectiveness of a federal plan. 


F the scope of the voluntary plan should comprehend inter 

ence with the operation of the factories in respect, for | 
ample, to safety and labor conditions we must make a dist 
tion. So far as it provided higher standards of safety or wei 
ing conditions than the state law it would not be objection: 
as an interference with state legislation and might be uphelc 
an agreement between the concerns accepting the plan. If, hi 
ever, it contained provisions contrary to the state laws, then 
decision of the Supreme Court in the child-labor case would 
flatly against their validity. There is no indication that 
Court would permit Congress, or any administrative autho: 
acting under congressional sanction, to substitute its opinion 
to what labor conditions should be, for the opinion of the s 
eral states expressed in their statutes. The current of int 
state commerce which concerns goods, their transportation 
their distribution would scarcely be held to be affected by 
number of hours of labor spent by the workers who produ 
them or by the character of the protection to life and limb 
the factories or mines from whence they came. The power 
regulate labor conditions and provide for the health and saf 
of workers will still remain in the states. It might be possi 
by a carefully considered plan to do some things, for examj 
to provide for reserves for unemployment in the interst 
group of industries involved, but even here it is possible t 
there would stili be necessary state legislation to enable 
producers, mainly state corporations, to set aside adequate 
serves and to make the proper kind of arrangements with th 
employes. | 

The courts are the final arbiters on questions of consti 
tionality, but in considering what their probable action will 
on a new type of social legislation, we must remember tl 
they are not the first judges of its consonance with the 1 
tional instrument of government or with the national welfa 
They are the third instance only and it is reasonable for 
to take into consideration the situation of a statute when 
is presented at the bar of the Supreme Court before we fo 
cast the probable decision there. First of all, the propone: 
of a statute must convince the ruling public opinion of | 
country. They must come before Congress and subject th 
proposed statute to the critical judgment of the committe 
and of the main body of the representatives of the nation 
each house. Then the President, who with his veto pov 
forms an important part of the legislative machine, must a 
be persuaded. Consequently, when the case is called at the } 
of the tribunal of last resort, the statute will have a strc 
presumption in its favor. The presumption will particularly 
to the vital point of the need for the action taken and of - 
probable effectiveness of the plan proposed in accomplishing - 
result aimed at. To say the least, the approval at the bar 
public opinion and at the bar of Congress will have its eff 
at the bar of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
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Toes Straight Ahead 


: ia foot! Right foot! Up hilland down dale—over hard 

pavements and country roads as well as indoors, they 

have carried you millions of steps. If you want them to 

carry you several more millions of steps in comfort, a little 

time will be well spent considering that marvelous bit of 
anatomic engineering, your own foot. 


And those healthy little feet of your children—keep them 
strong as they are now by giving your boys and girls the 
tight kind of shoes and by teaching them to walk softly 
like an Indian—with toes straight ahead. 


Shy, 


at UG, 


Unless all of the twenty-six bones in the foot are kept in 
their proper places, the long arch which extends from 
heel to great toe, or the short arch across the ball of the 
foot, may weaken, sag or fall. Pain in the foot, leg or 
other parts of the body will follow pressure of displaced 
bones against sensitive nerves. 


Stubborn cases of headache, backache, continued fatigue, 
poor circulation, indigestion, unruly nerves, spinal dis- 
orders, neuritis, rheumatism or pain often mistaken for 
kidney trouble may have their origin in the feet. 


Kept strong and well, neither tilted out of proper posi- 
- tion nor cramped by ill-fitting shoes, your foot is a sturdy 
support. But even if it has been badly used, a foot spe- 
cialist may, by prescribing foot exercises or scientifically 


constructed shoes, restore it to a full measure of usefulness. 


Misuse (walking with toes out) 

Disuse (lack of daily exercise) 

Abuse (wearing improperly fitted. shoes)—cause temporary 
foot miseries, fallen arches and other serious injuries. 


Do you stand and put your full weight first on one foot, 
“, then on the other when buying new shoes? Your foot is 
longer when you are standing than when you are sitting. 


Shoes should have a straight inner edge and should be 
large enough to permit the toes to lie flat. And most 
important—the sole of the shoe, under the ball of your 
foot, should not round down in the center or bend up at 
the sides. If it does, the short arch may be forced down 
and flattened by your weight. Feel the inside of the shoe 
to make sure that the sole is not lower in the middle 
than at the sides. 

When a foot is unable to carry its load uncomplainingly, 
knees, hips and spine suffer the consequences. A straight 
body, having good posture, is rarely found above weak- 
ened or distorted feet. 

Send for the booklet “Standing Up to Life” which tells 
how to overcome many foot troubles by means of in- 
telligent corrective foot exercises. Address Booklet 
Dept. 3-S-32 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


This Great Boo 
Nour 1{s 


Over 


800,000 


190 Pages 
Finely Printed 
and Beautifully Bound 


sd Baers famous book, which only recently was made avail- 
able to the American public by the decision of U. S. Fed- 
eral Judge John M. Woolsey, is now offered at the amazingly 
low price of only $1.00 per copy. This edition of “Married 
Love” contains the text of the volume submitted to Judge 
Woolsey and upon which he based his decision. 


Thousands of marriages end in discord and grief because of 
the ignorance in which most people enter the marital state. 
The primitive sex instincts are out of place in modern life. 
The youth and maiden of our time, if either is to find happi- 
ness in wedded life, must be instructed, must be taught, the 
supreme human relationship, The Art of Love. This book 
gives this important knowledge in the frankest language. 


It has been said that if every couple who had to meet the 
tangled situations of wedded life could have the information 
given in “Married Love” that their chances for complete 
happiness would be multiplied enormously. 


In Lifting the Ban 


on this famous book, Federal Judge M. Woolsey said that 
it was “neither immoral nor obscene, but highly informative.” 
He further said, “‘Married Love’ is a considered attempt to 
explain to married people how their mutual sex life may be 
made happier. 


“It also makes some apparently justified criticisms of the inop- 
portune exercise, by the man in the marriage relation, of what 
are often referred to as his conjugal or marital rights, and it 
pleads with seriousness and not without some eloquence, for a 
better understanding by husbands of the physical and emo- 
tional side of the sex life of their wives.” 


© E. P. Co., Inc., 1932 


Only 


‘MARRIED LOVE 


A New Contribution to the 
Solution of Sex Difficulties 


Dr. MABIE C. STOPES 


If you are married or contemplating marriage you should own 
and read this valuable book. 


“Married Love” has received the unqualified endorsement of 
leading authorities the world over, among whom are H. G. 
Wells, George Bernard Shaw, Havelock Ellis, May Sinclair 
and Dean Inge. ‘Married Love” is one of the most lucid, 
most delicate and most helpful books ever written on the 
vital subject of the intimate contacts of marriage. 


As there will be an unprecedented demand for “Married Love” 
at this amazingly low price, we urge you to order your book 
without delay... at once... now... so as to be sure of 
securing a copy of this remarkable book before the special 
edition is exhausted and this low price offer withdrawn. 
“Married Love” contains 190 pages printed on fine antique 
book paper, and handsomely bound in cloth. 


EKUGENICS PUBLISHING CO., Dept. M55 


317 E. 34th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


, ae SS Se SY Se A SY ee A 
Special Reduced Price Edition Coupon { 

| EUGENICS PUBLISHING CO., Dept. M55 : 
] 317 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. I 
] Gentlemen: Enclosed please find my remittance for $1.00, plus 15¢ for | 
| packing and delivery charges, for which kindly send me at once a copy | 
] of the special edition of ‘Married Love” by Dr. Marie C. Stopes. 1 
| NGM! oe via odin eb stare aus ealele qreumicce 1b ieee Ce ae oe 
| Address ov vais esclsiy same psinia alba be mere eels ae ee ee l 
| Os 1 BRT PEA Ferkth ls CAE Seah ins a Rahick oh mioccs aes State cress eee | 
! CA special limited de luxe edition of this famous book, printed on l 
Utopian laid paper and bound in genuine leather, with gilt top pages ] 

] and silk marker, with title stamped in gold, which formerly sold 
i for $5.00, is now only $3.00. If wanted, put check in square. : 


(1 Check here if shipment is to be sent C. O. D. 
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